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A SKETCH 

or THE 

LIFE OF THOMAS DAY. 



Wh£N, after an existence of nearly threescore and ten years, the 
space of life allotted to man, but far more than the space accorded 
to the majority of juvenile books, a work of that class is found to 
possess sufficient vitality to warrant the bringing out of a new 
edition, it is but just that a page or two of space should be devoted 
to chronicling some particulars concerning the author, who fire* 
quently is forgotten wliile his work lives on. "SAia>roED aud 
Mebton,," read and enjoyed by thousands of young readers, and by 
not a few children of a larger growth, has taken its place in the list 
of juvenile classics ; but comparatively few who have been indebted 
to the book both for instruction and amusement, know even the 
name of its benevolent and philanthropic author, Mr. Thomas Day, 
of the worshipful society of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

He was bom in Wellclose Square, London, on the twenty-second 
of June, 1748. His father, who died in his son's infancy, held a 
lucrative office in the Customs, and left a handsome property to his 
infant heir. Young Day went through the ordinary curriculi^n of a 
classical education, first under Dr. Crusius at the Charterhouse 
School, and afterwards as a gentleman pensioner at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. He does not appear to have been particularly 
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ntahhufii^ of uniremtj honours ; for, after a residence of three years 
i4 thai seat of learning, he retired without taking a degree. 

On leartflg (Word, he proceeded to trarel on the Continent ; but 
111 a simmer widely difKerent from the headlong scamper through 
Europe, which, under the denomination of the ''grand tour," was, 
ai that time, considered a necessary supplement to a gentleman's 
education. Mr, Day appears from his coll^^ days to the close of 
his lile to hare been a really earnest, thinking man, actuated by true 
benerolence and a constant desire to benefit the poorer classes of 
his fellow-creatures ; in many points the character of Mr. Barlow, 
the Tillage clergyman, was a mirror of the feelings and sentiments 
of the author himself. Already, during his college career, he had 
taken an opportunity of trarelling on foot into Wales, though 
pedestrian excursions were then little in rogue among men who 
could afford a more expensire style of locomotion; and during 
his foreign trarels he resided for one winter in Paris, passed a 
second in Arignon, and a third at Lyons ; ererywhere assiduously 
seeking out porerty and misery, and bringing the light of consola- 
tion to many a desolate home. Certainly, no man with the young 
trareUer's benerolent tendencies could hare met with a wider scope 
for his energies than Day foimd in the country where the deep 
and unirersal wretchedness had already begun to goad the people, 
from liabitual submission, into the frantic resistance which, once 
begun, nerer stopped till the whole fabric of the monarchy had been 
overturned. 

An amusmg circumstance, connected with his stay in France/ 
has been chronicled in the "Biographia Britannica." At Lyons he 
had, it appears, peculiarly excited the admiration of the porerty- 
stricken populace, by the rery substantial tokens of goodwill and 
sympathy with which he used to accompany his risitations and 
advice ; on hearing that he was about to quit the town, a number of 
those good folks (whose modesty certainly did not stand in the way 
of their advancement) waited on him in the manner of a deputation, 
to request " that he would leave a sum of money behind him for 
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the supply of their fatare wants^ and that they might have some- 
thing to remember him by ! " 

In Eebroary 1765, Mr. Day had been admitted aa a member of the 
Middle Temple; but he does not seem to hare followed up the 
study of the law with any degree of ardour, inasmuch as he was 
not called to the bar until fully fourteen years afterwards, in 1797. 
He looked upon the profession, as may be gathered from his letters, 
in the light of an ultimate resource, in the event of his ever spending 
his fortune ; a most improbable contingency to a person of his 
frugal habits and simple manners. 

The next few years, after Bay's return fix>m the continent, were 
employed in congenial study, in deeds of active benevolence, and in 
a search for a suitable parbier in life. The latter of these objects 
Day seems to have found far more difficult of attainment than the 
two first. A lady, belonging to the fashionable circles, jilted him in 
a manner which seems to have wounded him deeply ; and not a little 
of the dislike of the manners and usages of " polite society,'^ which 
appears so prominently in " Sandfobd and Mebtox," may, perhaps, 
be ascribed to the disgust and irritation consequent upon this fair 
one's heartless treatment of him. Mr. Day at that period of his 
life was certainly not the kind of personage who would have been 
likely to find favour with the ladies in the drawing-room ; it is to a 
lady, however, but one far removed by intellectual superiority above 
the level of her companions, that we are indebted for an authentic 
portrait of the author of " Sandfokd and Mebtgn." 

" Mr. Day," says Miss Seward, " looked the philosopher. Powder 

and fine clothes were, at that time, the appendages of gentlemen. 

Mr. Day wore not either. He was tall, and stooped in the shoulders, 

full made, but not corpulent ; and in his melancholy air a degree of 

awkwardness and dignity were blended. We found his features 

interesting and agreeable amidst the traces of a severe small-po:^. 

There was a sort of weight upon the lids of his large hazel eyei ; 

yet, when he declaimed-— 

"Of good and evil. 

Passion, and apathy, and glory and shame, 
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very expressive were the energies glandsg from tliem beneath the 
shade of sable hair, which, Adam-like, curled about his brows. Less 
graceful, less amusing, less brilliant than Mr. Edgeworth (an emi- 
nent scientific inquirer, and a great Mend of Day's), but more highly 
imaginative, more classical, and a deeper reasoner ; strict integrity, 
energetic friendship, openhanded bounty, sedulous and diffusive 
charity, greatly overbalanced, on the side of virtue, the tincture of 
misanthropic gloom and proud contempt of commonplace society 
that marked his character." Miss Seward goes on to say, that he 
" resembled Dr. Johnson in want of sympathy with such miseries as 
spring from refinement and the softer affections ; resembled him also 
in true compassion for the sufferings of cold and hunger. To the 
power of relieving them he nobly sacrificed all the parade of life, 
and all the pleasures of luxury. For that mass of human character 
which constitutes polished society, he avowed a sovereign contempt ; 
above all things he expressed aversion to the modem plans of feihale 
education, attributing to their influence the fickleness which had 
stung him. Ever despicable in his opinion were the distinctions of 
birth, and the advantages of wealth, and he had learnt to look back 
with resentment to the allurements of the graces." 

The new Gcelebs in search of a wife now hit upon a whimsical expe- 
dient to avoid the frivolity he had so much reason to fear. He chose 
two foundling girls from Shrewsbury Hospital — one dark, the other 
fair. These girls he was permitted, under certain conditions, to 
remove, and giving them the names of Lucretia and Sabina, pro- 
ceeded to educate them on his plan, in order to select the one who 
should please him best for his wife. Sabina soon became the favourite, 
and Lucretia was liberally provided for. 

The scheme, however, failed. As Betsy Trotwood's maid* 
servants, brought up in principles calculated to make them abhor 
and avoid the opposite sex, finished their education by marrying 
the baker, so did Sabina, refusing to be inoculated with a love 
of science, cling desperately to the weaknesses and failings of her 
sex. And thus it was that after some eighteen or twenty months 
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of assiduous labour, Mr. Day found himself under the necessity of 
giving up bis experiment in despair. Both his pupils ultimately 
married well. 

There was consoktion in store for Thomas Day, however, in the 
love of Miss Esther Milnes, of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, to whom, 
after a lengthened courtship, he was married, on the 10th of August, 
1778. They resided first at Stapleford Abbots, in Essex, and after- 
wards at Anningsley, near Chertsey, in Surrey. At Anningsley, Mr. 
Day cultivated a. farm of about two hundred acres, and became 
known for miles round, among the poor, as a ready helper, a kind 
employer, and a tried and trustworthy friend. 

It was after his marriage, during the happy years spent at An- 
ningsley, that Day wrote his delightful " Sandfobd Ain> I^Iebton," 
a book replete with information, of unimpeachable morality, and 
written in a style that has fascinated thousands of children, and will 
afford delight to thousands more. The chapters in which are described 
Tommy's brUiiant entrance into fashionable society, its effect upon 
him, his treatment of Harry, and their subsequent reconciliation, 
have rarely been surpassed for truthfulness and vividness of descrip- 
tion, in narratives of the kind ; and throughout every page there 
seems to shine forth the hearty evidence of an author thoroughly in 
earnest, and embodying the real sentiments he himself has carried 
out in his own life. 

Besides " SAin)FOKD and Meeton," Mr. Day wrote several other 
works of merit, both in prose and verse ; among the former class 
may be mentioned " The History of Little Jack ; " among the latter, 
the poem of the " Dying Negro." 

"Saitdfosd and Mebton" was published in three separate 
portions — the first appearing in 1783, the second in 1786, and the 
third in 1789. It is probable that the narrative might have been 
still further carried on; and, indeed, the way in wliich the last 
chapter concludes seems to point to some such intention on the part 
of the author ; but within a few weeks of its publication Thomas 
Day's career of usefulness was brought to a sudden close. On 
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Monday, the 28th of September, 1789, as he was riding from 
Anningsley to his mother's house, at Barehill, where Mrs. Day was 
waiting for him, liis horse, a young animal tliat he had trained 
himself, grew restive, threw him, and striking out, kicked him on 
the head as he lay in the road, killing him on the spot. He was not 
yet forty-two years of age. 

Thus prematurely, by the decree of a higher wisdom than man can^ 
oonceive, ended the life of a truly benevolent and unselfish man. 
His death was looked upon as a public calamity by the poor in the 
neighbourhood, to relieve whose wants he had devoted not only the 
greater part of his yearly income, but even a part of his principal. 
His wife's fortune he had caused to be strictly settled on herself ; so 
that his generosity in this respect was free from injustice. 

By none was he mourned so deeply and so sincerely as by his 
wife, who followed him, after a brief interval Miss Seward tells us : 
''It is said that Mrs. Day never afterwards saw the sun ; that she 
lay in bed, into the curtains of which no light was admitted during 
the day, and only rose to stray alone through her garden, when night 
gave her sorrows congenial gloom. She survived this adored 
husband two years, and then died, broken-hearted for his loss." 

That this excess of sorrow — ^this " mourning as those that have no 
hope "'---was either Christian or right, we do not pretend to say ; but 
he could have been no ordinary man, whose loss, imaccompanied by 
the aggravating circumstances of poverty and reverse in worldly 
affairs, which frequently cause the widow's cup to overflow, could 
eaujse such a weariness of sorrow, such an utter heart-broken desola- 
tion, that there was no comfort for the mourner but in the grave. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



WITH THH aSjlKB— HABBI'B tlBIT TO HE. ICEnTOH'a H008B— ME. EiKtOT. 

Iir the western part of England lived a gentleman of 
large fortune, whose name was Merton. He had a groat 
estate in the Island of Jamaica, where he had passed many 
years of his life, and was master of many servants, who 
coltivated sugar and other valuable things for his advantage. 
He had only one son, of vdiom he was excessively fond ; and 
to educate tbia child properly, was the reason of his deter- 
mining to stay, some ypars in England. ^ 
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Tommy Merton, at the time he came from Jamaica, was 
only six years old. He was naturally a yery good-natured 
boy, but unfortunately had been spoiled by too much 
indulgence. While he lived in Jamaica, he had several 
black servants to wait upon him, who were forbidden upon 
any account to contradict him. K he walked, two negroes 
always went with him ; one of whom carried a large umbrella 
to keep the sun from Tommy, and the other was to carry 
him in his arms whenever he was tired. Besides this, he 
was always dressed in silk or laced clothes, and had a fine 
gilded carriage, borne upon men*s shoulders, in which he 
made visits to his play-fellows. His mother was so exces- 
sively fond of him, that she gave him everything he cried 
for, and would never let him learn to read, because he 
complained that it made his head ache. 

The consequence of this was, that, though Master Merton 
had every thing he wanted, he became very fretful and 
unhappy. Sometimes he ate sweetmeats till ne made him- 
self si^ ; and then he suffered a great deal of pain, because 
he would not take bitter physic to make him well. Some- 
^ times he cried for things that it was impossible to give him ; 
and then, as he had never been used to be contri^cted, it 
was many hours before he could be pacified* When^ any 
company came to dine at the house, he was always to be 
helped nrst, and to have the most delicate parts of tne meat^ 
otherwise he would make a noise and disturb the whole 
company. When his father and mother were sitting at the 
tea-table with their "friends, instead of waiting till they were 
at leisure to attend to him, he would scramble upon the 
table, seize the cake and bread and butter, and frequently 
overset the tea-cups. 

By these pranks he not only made himself disagreeable 
to everybody, but often met with very dangerous accidents. 
[Frequently did he cut himself with Imives ; at other times 
he threw heavy things upon his head ; and once he narrowly 
escaped being scalded to death by a kettle of boiling water. 
He was also so delicately brought up, that he was per- 
petually ill ; the least wind or rain gave him a cold, and the 
least sun was sure to throw him into a fever. Instead of 
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plajing about, and jumping, and running like other children, 
he was taught to sit still for fear of spomng his clothes, and 
to staj in the house for fear of injuring his complexion. 
Bj this kind of education, when Master SCerton came oyer 
to England, he could neither write nor read, nor cipher ; 
he could use none of his limbs with ease, nor could he bear 
any degree of £Eitigue ; but he was very proud, firetful and 
impatient. 

very near to Mr. Merton's seat lived a plain, honest 
farmer, whose name was Sandford. This man had, like 
Mr. Merton, an only son, not much older than Master 
Merton ; his name was Harry. Harry, as he had always 
been accustomed to run about in the fields, to follow the 
labourers while they were ploughing, and to driye the sheep 
to their pasture, was active, strong, hardy, and fresh-coloured. 
He was neither so fair, nor so delicately shaped as Master 
Merton, but he had an honest, good-natured countenance, 
which made every body like him ; was never out of humour, 
and took the greatest pleasure in obliging everybody. If, 
while he was eating his dinner, little Harry saw a poor 
wretch who wanted victuals, he was sure to give him half, 
and sometimes the whole, of what he had ; nay, so very good- 
natured was he to everything, that he would never go into 
the fields to take the eggs of poor birds, or their young 
ones, or practise any other kind of sport which gave pain 
to poor animals, who are as capable of feeling as we our- 
selves, though they have no words to ^press their suflferings. 
Once, indeed, Harry was caught twirling a cockchafer 
round, which he had fastened by a crooked pin to a long 
piece of thread ; but this was through ignorance, and want 
of thought ; for, as soon as his father told him that the poor 
helpless insect felt as much, or more, than he would do 
were a knife thrust through his hand, he burst into tears, 
and took the poor animal home, where he fe J him during 
a fortnight upon fresh leaves; and when the cockchafer 
was perfectly recovered, Hany turned him out to enjoy 
liberty and the fresh air. Ever since that time, Harry was 
Ao carefril and considerate, that he would step out of the 
way for fear of hurting a worm, and employed himself ii\. 

B 2 
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doing kind offices to all the animalfl in the neighbourhood. 
He iiBed to stroke the horses as they were at work, and fill 
his pockets with acorns for the pigs ; if he walked in the 
fields, he was sure to gather green boughs for the sheep, 
who were so fond of him, that they followed him wherever 
he went. In the winter time, when the ^ound was covered 
with frost and snow, and the poor little birds could get at 
no food, he would often go supperless to bed, that he might 
feed the robiuoredbreast ; even toads, and frogs, and spiders, 
and such sort of disagreeable animals, which most people 
destroy wherever they find them, were perfectly safe with 
Harry ; he used to say, they had a right to live as well as 
we, and that it was cruel and imjust to kill creatures, only 
because we did not like them. 

These sentiments made little Harry a great favourite 
with everybody; particularly with the Clergyman of the 
parish, who became so fond of him, that he taught him to 
read and write, and had him almost always with him. 
Indeed, it was not surprising that Mr. Barlow showed so 
particular an affection for the Farmer's son; for besides 
teaming, with the greatest readiness, everything that was 
taught him, little Har^ was the most honest, obligiEig 
creature in the world. He was never discontented, nor did 
he grumble, whatever he was desired to do. And then you 
might believe Harry in everything he said ; for though he 
could have gained a plum-cake by telling an untruth, and 
was sure that speaking the truth would expose him to a 
severe whipping, he never hesitated in declaring it. 'Nor 
was he like many other children, who place their whole 
happiness in eatin? ; for give him but a morsel of dry bread 
for nis dinner, ana he would be satisfied, though you placed 
sweetmeats and fruit, and every other dainty, in nis way. 

Master Merton became acquainted with Harry Sandford 
in the following manner: — ^As he and a maid were once 
walking in the fields on a fine summer mominfi;, amusing 
themselves with gathering different kinds of wfld flowers, 
and running after butterflies, a large snake, on a sudden, 
started up &om among some long grass, and coiled itself 
roimd little Tommy's leg. You may imagine the fnght of 



master aod servant at this accident. Tbe mud nm xway, 
shrieking for heljp ; while the child, in an agony of terror, 
dared not stir from the piace where he waa standing. 
Hany, who happened to be walking near the place, came 
running up, ana asked what waa the matter. Tommy, who 
was Bobbing most piteoosly, could not find words to tell 
him, but pointed ruefiillj to his leg. Harry, who, thou^ 
young, was a boy of a most courageous spirit, told him not 
to be frightened; and instantly seizing the snake by the 
neck, with as much dexterity as resolution, tore him from 
Tommy's leg, and threw him to a great distance. 

Mrs. Merton and all the family, alarmed by the serrant'fi 
cries, came running breathless to the place, and arrived just 
as Tommy waa recovering his spirita, and thanking bis brave 
deliverer. The mother's first impulse made her catch her 
darling up in her arma ; and, after giving him a thousand 
kiseee, she asked him whether he had received any hurt P — 
"Ho," said Tommy, " indeed I have not, mamma; butlbelieve 
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that nastj ugly beast would havB bitten me, if that, Uttle 
boj had not come and pulled him off." " And who are you, 
my dear," said Mrs. Merton, turning to Harry, '' to whom we 
are all so obliged ? " " Harry Sandford, madam." " Well, 
my child, you are a dear, brave little creature, and you shall 
go home and dine with us." '* No, thank you, madam, 
my father will want me." "And who is your father, my 
dear boy?" " Farmer Sandford, madam, that lives at the 
bottom of the hill." " Well, my dear, you shall be my child 
henceforth ; will you ? " "If you please, madam ; if I may 
have my own father and mother too." 

Mrs. Merton instantly despatched a servant to the 
Farmer's ; and, taking little Harry by the hand, she led 
him to the mansion-house, where she found Mr. Merton, 
whom she entertained with a long account of Tommy's 
danger and Harry's bravery. 

HEury was now in a new scene of life. He was led throus;h 
costly apartments, where everything that could please the 
eye, or contribute to convenience, had been collected. He 
saw large looking-glasses in gilded frames, carved tables and 
chairs, curtains made of the finest silk, and the very plates 
and knives and forks were of silver. At dinner he was placed 
close to Mrs. Merton, who took care to supply him with 
the choicest bits, and pressed him to eat witn the most 
obliging kindness ; but, to the astonishment of everybody, 
he neither appeared pleased nor surprised at an^rtmng he 
saw. Mrs. Merton could not conceal her disappointment ; 
for, as she had always been used to a great degree of finery 
herself, she had expected it would make a great impression 
upon everybody else. At last, seeii^ him eye with great 
attention a small silver cup out of which he had been drink- 
ing, she asked him whether he should not like to have such 
a fine thing for his own ; and added, that, though it was 
Tommy's cup, she was sure he would, with great pleasure, 
give it to his little friend. " Yes, that I wul,"' said 
Tommy ; " for you know, mamma, I have a much finer one 
than that, made of gold, besides two large ones made of silver." 
" Thank you with all my heart," said little Harry ; " but I 
wiU not rob you of it, for I have a much better one at home.** 
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''How!" said Mrs. Merton, "does your father eat and 
drink out of silyer ? " ^' I don't know, madam, what jou 
call this ; but we drink at home out of long things made of 
horn, just such as the cows wear upon their heads." " Hie 
child IS a simpleton, I think," said Mrs. Merton ; '' and why 
are these better than silver cups ? " '' Becaose," aaid Harry, 
" they never make us uneasy." " Make you uneasy, my 
child ! " said Mrs. Merton, " what do you mean ? " "Why, 
madam, when the man threw that great thing down, which 
looks just like this, I saw that you were very sorry about it, 
and looked as if you had been just ready to drop. Now, 
our cups at home are thrown about by aU the family, and 
nobody minds it." ** I protest," said Mrs. Merton, to her 
husband, " I do not know what to say to this boy, he makes 
such strange observations." 

The £Bet was, that, during dinner, one of the servants had 
thrown down a large piece of plate ; an accident which, as 
the salver was very valuable, had made Mrs. Merton not 
only look very uneasy, but give the man a very severe 
scolding for his carelessness. 

After dinner, Mrs. Merton filled a large glass of wine, and 
giving it to Harry, bade him drink it, but he thanked her, 
and said he was not thirsty. " But, my dear," said she, 
" this is very sweet and pleasant, and, as you are a good 
boy, you may drink it up." "But, madam, Mr. Barlow 
says that we must only eat when we are hungry, and drink 
when we are thirsty ; and that we must only eat and drink 
such things as are easily met with ; otherwise we shall grow 
peevish and vexed when we can't get them. And this was 
the way the Apostles did, who were all very good men." 

Mr. Merton laughed at this. " And pray," said he, 
" little man, do you know who the Apostles were ? " " Oh ! 
yes, to be sure I do." " And who were they ? " " Why, 
sir, there was a time when people had grown so very wicked, 
that they did not care what they did ; and the great folks 
were all proud, and cared for nothing but eating and drink- 
ing, and sleeping, and amusing themselves ; and took no 
care of the poor, and would not give a morsel of bread to 
keep a beggar from starving ; and the poor were all lazy, 
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and loved to be idle better than to work ; and the little boys 
were disobedient to their parents, and their parents took no 
care to teach them anything that was good; and all the 
world was very bad, very bad indeed, And then there came 
down from Heaven the Son of Grod, whose name was Christ ; 
and He went about doing good to everybody, and curing 
people of all sorts of diseases, and taught them what they 
ought to do ; and He chose out twelve very good men, and 
called them Apostles ; and these Apostles went about the 
world doing as He did, and teaching people as He taught 
them. And they never minded what they eat or drank, but 
lived upon dry bread and water ; and when anybody offered 
them money, they would not take it, but told them to be 
good, and give it to the poor and sick ; and so they made 
the world a great deal better. And therefore it is not right 
to mind what we live upon, but we should take what we can 
get, and be contented ; just as the beasts and birds do, who 
lodge in the open air, and live upon herbs, and drink nothing 
but water ; and yet they are strong, and active and healthy." 

Upon my word," said Mr. Merton, " this little man is a 
great philosopher ; and we should be much obliged to Mr. 
Barlow if he would take our Tommy under his care ; for he 
grows a great boy, and it is time that he should know some- 
thing. W hat say you. Tommy ; should you like to be a 
philosopher ? " " Indeed, papa, I don't know what a philo- 
sopher is; but I should like to be a king, because he's 
finer and richer than anybody else, and has nothing to do, 
and everybody waits upon him, and is afraid of him." 
"Well said, my dear," replied Mrs. Merton; and she rose 
and kissed him ; " and a king you deserve to be vn^b such 
II spirit; and here's a glass of wine for you -for making such 
a pretty answer. And should you not fike to be a king too, 
little itarry ? " " Indeed, madam, I don't know what that 
is ; but I hope I shall soon be big enough to go to plough, 
and get my own living ; and then I shall want nobody to 
wait upon me." 

" What a difference there is between the children of 
farmers and gentlemen!" whispered Mrs. Merton to her 
husband, looking contemptuously upon Harry. " I am not 



sure," said Mr. Merton, " that for this time tlio advanbiee 
la on the aide of our son. But should you not like to be rico, 
my dear ? " aaid he, turning to Harry. "Ko, indeed, sir." 
"No, simpleton!" eoid Mrs. Merton; "and why not?" 
" Because the only rich man I ever saw, ia Squire Chase, who 
lives hard by ; and he rides among people's com, and breaks 
down their hedges, and shoota their poultry, and kills their 
dogs, and lamea their cattle, and abuses the poor ; and they 
say he does all this because he's rich ; but everybody hates 
him, t^ugh tbey dare not tell him so to his face ; and I 
would not be hated for anything in the world." " But 
should you not like to have a fine coat, and a conch to carry 
you about, and servants to wait upon you?" "As to that, 
madam, one coat is as good as another, if it will but keep 
me warm; and I dont want to ride, because I can walk 
wherever I choose ; and, aa to servants, I should have 
nothing for them to do, if I had a hundred of them." Mrs. 
Merton continued to look at him with astonishment, hut 
did not ask him any more questions. 
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In the eyening, little Harry was sent home to his father, 
who asked him what he had seen at the |preat house, and 
how he liked being there ?" "Why," rephed little Hirry, 
" they were all very kind to me, for which I 'm much obliged 
to them ; but I would rather have been at home, for I never 
was so troubled in all my life to get a dinner. There was 
one man to take away my plate, and another to give me 
drink, and another to stand behind my chair, just as if I had 
been lame or blind, and could not have waited upon myself; 
and then there was so much to do with putting one thing 
on, and taking another off, I thought it would never have 
been over ; and, after dinner, I was obliged to sit two whole 
hours without ever stirring, while the lady was talking to 
me, not as Mr. Barlow does, but wanting me to love fine 
clothes, and to be a king, and to be rich, that I may be 
hated like squire Chase." 

But, at the mansion-house, in the meantime, much of the 
conversation turned upon the merits of Uttle Harry. Mrs. 
Merton acknowledged his bravery and openness of temper; 
she was also struck with the general good-nature and benevo- 
lence of his character ; but sne contended that he had a cer- 
tain grossness and indelicacy in his ideas, which distinguish 
the children of the lower and middling classes from those 
of persons of fashion. Mr. Merton, on the contrary, main- 
tained, that he had never before seen a child whose sen- 
timents and disposition would do so much honour even to 
the most elevated situation. Nothing, he affirmed, was more 
easily acquired than those external manners, and that 
superficial address, upon which too many of the higher 
classesprided themselves as their greatest, or evenife their 
only, accomplishment ; " nay, so easily are they picked up," 
said he, " that we frequently see them descend with the 
cast-off clothes to ladies'-maids and valets ; between whom 
and their masters and mistresses there is little difference, 
except what results from the former wearing soiled clothes 
and healthy countenances. Indeed, the real seat of all 
superiority, even of manners, must be placed in the mind ; 
dignified sentiments, superior courage, accompanied with 
genuine universal courtesy, are always necessary to con- 
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stitute the real gentleman ; and where these are wanting, it 
is the greatest absurdity to think they can be supplied by 
affected tones of voice, particular grimaces, or extrayagant 
and unnatural modes of oress ; which, far from becoming the 
real test of gentility, have in general no other origin than 
the caprice of barbers, taQors, dancing-masters, milliners, 
and French servants of both sexes. I cannot help, there- 
fore, asserting," said he, very seriously, " that this little 
peasant has within his mind the seeds of true gentility and 
dignity of character ; and though I shall also wish that our 
son may possess all the common accomplishments of his 
rank, nothing would give me more pleasure than to feel a 
certainty that he will never in any respect fall below the son 
of Farmer Sandford." 

Whether Mrs. Merton fully acceded to these observa- 
tions of her husband, I cannot decide ; but. without waiting 
to hear h^r particidar sentiments, he thus went on : — 
" Should I appear more warm than usual upon this subject, 
you must pardon me, my dear, and attribute it to the 
interest I feel in the welfare of our little Tommy. I am but 
too sensible that our mutual fondness has hitherto made us 
treat him with rather too much indulgence. Over-solicitous 
to remove from him every painful and disagreeable impres- 
sion, we have made him too delicate and fretful ; our desire 
of constantly consulting his inclinations, has made us gratify 
even his caprices and humours ; and in showing ourselves 
too stu/ious to preserve him from restraint and opposition, 
we have in reality been the cause that he has not acquired 
eve^the conmion attainments of his age and station. All 
this I have long observed in silence ; but have hitherto 
concealed my feelings both from my fondness for our child, 
and my fear of offending you ; but at length a consideration 
of his real interests has prevailed over every other motive, 
and has compelled me to embrace a resolution, which I hope 
will not be .disagreeable to you ; that of sending him 
directly to Mr. Barlow, provided he would take the care of 
him ; • and I think this accidental acquaintance with young 
Sandford may prove the luckiest thing in the world, as he 
is so nearly the age and size of our Tommy. I shall 
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therefore propose to the Farmer, that I will for some years 
pay for the board and education of his little boy, that he 
may be a constant companion. 

As Mr. Merton said tnis with a certain degree of firmness, 
and the proposal was in itself so reasonable and necessary, 
Mrs. Merton did not make any objection to it, but con- 
sented, although very reluctantly, to part with Tommy. 
Mr. Barlow wi» nclirdmglj in^ted to dinner the next 
Sunday, and Mr. Merton took an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject, and making the proposal to him; 
assuring him, at the same time, that though there was no 
return within the bounds of his fortune which he would not 
willingly make, yet the education and improvement of his 
son were objects of so much importance to him, that he 
should always consider himself as the obliged party, 

" I will deliver my son into your bands," he concluded, 
". upon your conditions. And as to the terms — " 

" Pardon me," replied Mr. Barlow, " if I interupt you. 
I am coijitented to take your son for some months under 
my care, and to endeavour by every means within my power 
to improve him. But there is one circumstance which is 
indispensable; namely, that you permit me to have the 
pleasure of serving you as a friend. If you approve of my 
ideas and conduct, I will keep him as long as you desire. 
In the meantime, as there may be in him, I fear, some little 
faults of character which have grown up, by too much ten- 
derness and indulgence, I think that I shall possess more of 
the necessary influence and authority to alter them if I, for 
the present, appear to him and your whole family rather in 
the light of a friend than of a schoolmaster." 

However disagreeable this proposal was to the generosity 
of Mr. Mei'ton, he was obliged to consent to it ; and little 
Tommy was accordingly sent the next day to the vicarage, 
which was about two nules distant from his father's house. 




CHAPTEE II. 



The day aiW Tommy came to Mr. .Barlow's, tiie good 
dei^yiutui took hia two pupila into the garden, as soon a^ 
bre^fast was over, and takiBg a spade into his own hand, 
and giving Harry a hoe, they both be^an to work with great 
eagerness. " Everybody that eats," said Mr. Barlow, " ought 
to assist in procurmg food ; and therefore little Harry and 
I begin our daily work. This is my bed, and that is his ; 
we work every day, and be that raises the most will deserve 
to fare the best. Now, Tommy, if you choose to join us, 
I will mark you out a piece of ground, which you shall 
have to yourself, and all the produce shall be your 
own." " No, indeed," said Tommy, very sulkily, " 1 am a 
gentlemoii, and don't choose to ^ve like a ploughboy." 
''Just as you please, Mr. Gentleman," said Sir. Bailow; 
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''but Horrj and I, who are not above being useful, will 
attend to our work.'* 

In about two hours, Mr. Barlow said it was time to leave 
off. He took Harry by the hand, and led him into a very 
pleasant summer-house, where they sat down; and Mr. 
jBorlow, taking out a plate of very fine ripe cherries, divided 
them between Harry and himself. 

Tommy had followed, expecting to receive his share. When 
he saw them both eating without taking any notice of him 
he could no longer restrain his passion, but burst into a 
violent fit of sobbing and crving. " What is the matter ? " 
asked Mr. Barlow, very coolly. Tommy looked at him very 
sulkily, but returned no answer. " Oh ! Sir, if you don't 
choose to give me on answer, you may be silent ; nobody is 
obliged to speak here.". Tommy became more disconcerted 
at this ; and unable to conceal his anger, he ran out of the 
summer-house, and wandered very disconsolately about the 
garden, surprised and vexed to find himself in a place 
where nobody felt any concern whether he was pleased 
or not. 

When all the cherries were eaten, little Harry said, " Ton 
promised to be so good as to hear me read when we had done 
working in the warden ; and if agreeable to you, I wiU now 
read the story of the Flies and the Ants." " With all my 
heart," said Mr. Barlow ; '' remember to read slowly and 
distinctly, without hesitating or mispronouncing the words, 
and be sure to read it in sucn a manner as to show that you 
understand it." 

Harry then took up the book, and read as follows : — 

THB PLIES A-TTD THE AITTS. 

In a comer of a farmer's earden, there once happened to be 
a nest of Ants. During &e fine weather of the summer 
these insects were employed all day long in drawing little 
seeds and grains of com into their hole. Near them there 
happened to be a bed of flowers, upon which a great quan- 
tiiy of Flies used to be always sporting, and humming, and 
diverting themselves by flying from one flower to another. 



A little boy, the former's Bon, used frequently to obserre the 
different employments of these insects ; and, as be was very 
young and ignorant, he one day thus expressed himself: — 
" Can any creature be so simple as these Ants ? All day 
long they are working and toiling, instead of enjoying the 
fine weather, and diverting tbemsdves like these !PbeB, who 
are the happiest creatures in the world." Some time aiter 
he had made this observation, the weather grew extremely 
cold; the sun was scarcely seen to shine, and the nights 
were chill and &oaty. The same little'bor, walking in the 
garden, did not see a single Ant, but aJl the I^es lay 
scattered up and down, either dead or dyins. Aa he waa 
very good-natured, he could not help pitying the unfor- 
tunate insects, and asking what hod happened to the Ants 
. he used to see in the some place F The father said, " The 
Flies ore all dead, because they were careless animals, who 
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gave themselves no trouble about laying up provisions, and 
were too idle to work ; but the Ants, who have been busy 
all the summer, in providing for their maintenance during 
the winter, are all aHve and well, and you will see them as 
soon as the warm weather returns." 

"Very well, Harry," said Mr. Earlow, when his pupil 
had concluded ; "we will now take a walk." They accord- 
ingly rambled out into the fields, where Mr. Barlow made 
Harry take notice of several kinds of plants, and told him 
the names and nature of each. At last, Harry, who had 
observed some very pretty purple berries upon a plant that 
bore a purple flower, and grew in the hedges, brought^ them 
to Mr. Barlow, and asked whether they were good to eat P 
"It is very lucky," said Mr. Barlow, " that you asked the 
question before you put them into your mouth ; for, had 
you tasted them, they would have given you violent pains 
in your head and stomach, and perhaps have killed you. 
They grow upon a plant called Nightshade, which is a rank 
poison." " Sir," said Harry, " I take care never to eat any- 
thing without knowing what it is ; and I hope, if you will 
be so good as to continue to teach me, I shall very soon 
know the names and qualities of all the herbs that 
grow." 

As they were returning home, Harry saw upon the 
ground a very large bird, called a Kite, which seemed to 
have in his claws something that he was tearing to pieces. 
Harry, who knew the Kite to be one of those ravenous 
creatures which prey upon others, ran up to him, shouting 
as loud as he could; and the bird being frightened, flew 
away, and left a chicken behind him, very much hurt 
indeed, but still alive. " Look, sir," said Harry, " if that 
cruel creature has not almost killed this poor chicken ! See 
how it bleeds and hangs its wings ! I will put it into my 
bosom to recover it, and carry it home ; and it shall have 
part of my dinner every day till it is well, and able to 
shift for itself." 

As soon as they came home, the first care of little Harry 
was to put his wounded . chicken into a basket, with some 



fresh straw, some water, and Botue bread. Afterwards, Mr. 
Barlow and he went to dinner. 

Tommy, who had been skulking about all day, uneasy and 
very much mortified, now came m, and, being very hungry, 
was ming to sit down to the table with the others ; but 
Mr. Barlow stopped him, and eaid, " No, sir ; though you 
are too much of a gentleman to work, we, who are not bo 
proud, do not choose to work for the idle." Upon this 
Tommy retired into a comer, crying as if his heart would 
break, but more from grief than passion, as be began to 
perceive that nobody minded his ill-temper. 

But little Harry, who could not bear to see bis Iriend so 
unhappy, looked up half crying into Mr. Barlow's face, and 
said, "Pray, sir, may I do as I please with my dinner?" 
" Tes, to be sune, my boy," answered Mr. Barlow. " "Why, 
then," said Harry, getting up, "I will give it to poor 
Tommy, who wants it more than I do." Saying this, ho 
gave it to his Mend aa he sat in the comer ; and Tommy 
took it, and tbimked him, without ever turning his eyea 
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£rom the ground. ^ I see," said Mr. Barlow, ^' that though 
certain -gentlemen are too proud to be of any use them- 
Belyes, tney are not above taking the bread that other 
people have been working hard for." At this, Tommy 
cried still more bitterly than before. 

l?he next day, Mr. Barlow and Harry again went to 
work^ but they had scarcely begun, when Tommy came to 
them, and begged that he might have a hoe too. Mr. Barlow 
gave him one ; but, as he had never before learned to handle 
such an implement, he was very awkward in the use of it, 
and hit himself several strokes upon the legs. Mr. Barlow 
then laid down his own spade, and showed him how to hold 
and use the hoe ; and, in a short time, Tommy became very 
expert, and worked with the greatest pleasure. "When their 
task was done, they all three retired to the summer-house ; 
and Tommy felt the greatest joy imaginable when the fruit 
was produced, and he was invited to take his share. It 
seemed to hirn the most delicious &uit he had ever tasted, 
because workiiig in the air had given him an appetite. 

As soon as they had done eatiog, Mr. Barlow took up a 
book, and asked Tommy whether he would read them a 
story out of it ? but he, looking a Uttle ashamed, said he 
had neve» learned to read. " I am very sorry for it," said 
Mr. Barlow, " because you lose a very great pleasure ; then 
Harry shall read to you." Harry accordingly took up the 
book, and read the following story : — 

THE aEKTLEKAN AND THE BASKET-MAKEB. 

There lived, in a distant part of the world, a rich man, 
who dwelt in a fine house, and spent his whole time in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and amusing himself. As he 
had a great many servants, who treated him with the 
greatest respect, and did whatever they were ordered, and, 
as he had never been taught to tell the truth, nor accus- 
tomed to hear it, he grew very proud, insolent, and capricious, 
imagining that he had a* right to command aU the world, 
and that the poor were only bom to serve and obey him. 

Near this rich man's house there lived an honest and 
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industrious poor man, who gained bis livelihood by making 
little baskets out of dried leeds, which ^w upon a piece 
of marshy ground dose to his cottage. But though he was 
obliged to labour from morning to night, to earn food 
enough to support him, and though he seldom fared better 
than upon dry bread, or rioe, or pulse, and had no other 
bed than the remains of the rushes of which he made 
baskets, yet was he always happy, cheerful, and contented : 
for his labour gave lu^ so^g^ aa appetite, tlmt the 
coarsest &re appeared to him delicious; and he went to 
bed so tired that he would haye slept soundly upon the 
bare ground. Besides this, he was a ^ood and yirtuous 
man, humane to eyery body, honest in his dealineps, always 
accustomed to speak the truth, and therefore beloyed and 
rei^ected by all his neighbours. 

The rich man, on the contrary, though he lay upon the 
softest bed, yet could not sleep, because he had passed the 
day in idleness ; and though the nicest dishes were pre- 
sented to him, yet could he not eat with any pleasure, 
because he did not wait till nature gaye him an appetite, 
nor use exercise, nor go into the open air. Besides this, as 
he was a great sluggard and glutton, he was almost always 
ill ; and, as he did good to nobody, he had no friends ; and 
eyen his servants spoke ill of him behind his back, and all 
his neighbours, whom he oppressed, hated him. For these 
reasons he was sullen, melancholy, and unhappy, and 
became displeased with all who appeared more cneerfrd 
than himself. When he was carried out in his palanquin 
(a kind of bed, borne upon men's shoulders) he frequently 
passed by the cottage of the poor Basket-maker, who was 
always sitting at ms door, and singing as he wove the 
baskets. The rich man could not behold this without 
anger. ''What!" said he, '' shall a wretch, a peasant, a 
low-bom fellow, that weaves bulrushes for a scanty sub- 
sistence, be always happy and pleased, while I, that am a 
gentleman, possessed of riches and power, of more conse- 
quence thiui a million of reptiles like him, am always 
melancholy and discontented!" This reflection arose so 
often in his mind, that at last he began to feel the greatest 

c 2 
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hatred towards the poor man; and, as he had never 
been accustomed to conquer his own passions, however 
improper or unjust they might be, he at last determined 
to pumsh the Basket-maker for being happier than himself. 

With this wicked design he one night gave orders to his 
servants (who did not dare to disobey him) to set fire to 
the rushes which surrounded the poor man's house. As it 
was summer, and the weather in that country extremely 
hot, the fire soon spread over the whole marsh, and not 
only consumed all the rushes, but even the cottage 
itself, and the poor Basket-maker was obliged to run out 
almost naked, to save his life. 

You may judge of the surprise and ^ef of the poor 
man, when he found himself entirely deprived of his means 
of subsistence by the wickedness of his rich neighbour, 
whom he had never oiFended; but, as he was unable to 
punish him for this injustice, he set out and walked on foot 
to the chief magistrate of that country, to whom with 
many tears, he told his pitiful tale. The magistrate, who 
was a good and just man, immediately ordered the rich 
man to be brought before him ; and when he found that he 
could not deny the wickedness of which he was accused, he 
thus spoke to the poor man : — " As this proud and wicked 
man has been puffed up with the opinion of his own 
importance, and attemptea to commit the most scandalous 
injustice from his contempt of the poor, I intend to teach 
him of how little value he is to any oody, and how vile and 
contemptible a creature he really is ; but, for this purpose, it 
is necessary that you should consent to the plan I have formed, 
andgo with him to the place whither I intend to send you both . " 

The poor man repHed: ''I never had much; but the 
little I once had is now lost by the mischievous disposition 
of this proud and oppressive maui I am entirely ruined ; 
I have no means len in the world of procuring myself a 
morsel of bread the next time I am hungry ; therefore I 
am ready to go wherever you please to send me ; and, though 
I would not treat this man as he haa treated me, yet shomd 
I rejoice to teach him more justice and humanity, and to 
prevent his injuring the poor a second time." 



The magistrate then ordered them both to be put on 
board a ship, and carried to a distant countnr, inhabited by 
a rude and savage race of men, who lived in huts, were 
strangers to riches, and got their living by fishing. 

Ab soon as the two voyugera were set on shore, the 
sailom left them, as they lind been ordered, and the in- 
habitants of the country ceme round them in great num- 
bers. The rich man, seeing himself thus eiposed, without 
assistance or defence, in the power of a barbarous people, 
whose language he did not uuderstaad, began to cry and 
wring his hands in the most abject manner ; but the poor 
Basket-maker, who had from bis infancy been accustomed 
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to hardsliips and dangers, made signs to the people that he 
was their mend, and was willing to work for them, and to 
be their servant. Upon this, the natiyes made signs to 
both that they would do them no hurt, but would make use 
of their assistance in fishing and carrying wood. 

Accordingly, they led them both to a wood at some 
distance, and* showing them several logs, ordered them to 
carry wood to their cabins. Both the strangers imme- 
diately set about their tasks ; and the poor man, who was 
strong and active, very soon had finished his share of the 
work; while the rich man, whose Hmbs were tender and 
delicate, and never accustomed to ^y kind of labour, had 
scarcely done a quarter as much. The savages, who were 
witnesses of this, began to think that the jBasket-maker 
would prove very useful to them, and therefore presented 
him with a lai^ portion of fish, and several of their 
choicest roots ; while to the rich man they gave scarcely 
enough to support him, because they thought him almost 
incapable of being useM to them; however, as he had 
now fasted several hours, he ate what they gave him with a 
better appetite than he had ever felt before at his own 
table. 

The next day they were set to work again, and the 
Basket-maker once more was highly caressed and well 
treated by the natives, while they showed every mark of 
contempt toward his companion, whose delicate and luxu- 
rious habits had rendered him very unfit for labour. 

The rich man now began to perceive with how little 
reason he had before valued himself, and despised his 
feUow-creatures ; and an accident which happened shortly 
after, completed his mortification. 

One of the savages had found something like a fillet, 
with which' he adorned his forehead, and seemed to think 
himself extremely fine. The Basket-maker, who had per- 
ceived this appearance of vanity, pulled up some reeds, 
and, sitting down to work, in a short time finished a very 
elegant wreath, which he placed upon the head of the first 
inhabitant he chanced to meet. This man was so pleased 
with his new acquisition, that he danced and capered with 



joy, and ran away to seek the rest, who were all struck with 
aetoniahment at this new and elegant piece of finery. It 
waa not long before another native came to the Basket- 
maker, Tiiakifg sigoB that he wanted to he ornamented like 
hia companion ; and in such estimation were these chaplets 
held by the whole nation, that the Basket-maker waa 
released from Mb former drudgery, and continually em- 
ployed in weavine them. In return for the pleseiu^ 
which he conferred upon them, the grateful savages brought 
him every kind of food their country afibrded, ouilt him a 
hut, and showed him every sign of gratitude and kindness. 
But the rich man, who possessed neither talents to please 
nor strength to labour, was condemned to be the Basket- 
maker's servant, and to cut him reeds to supply the con- 
tinual demand for chaplets. 

Some months had passed in this manner, when the rich 
man and the Basket-maker were again transported to their 
own country hj the order of the magistrate, and brought 
'before him. He then looked sternly upon the rich man. 
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aad said : — " Having now taught you how helple88,'con- 
temptible, and feeble a creature you are, and how inferior 
to the man you insulted, I shall cause you to make repa- 
ration to him for the injury you have mflicted upon lum. 
Did I treat you as you deserve, I should take from you all 
the riches you possess ; for you wantonly deprived this 
poor man of his whole subsistence ; but, in the hope that 
you will become more humane for the future, I sentence 
you to give half your fortune to this man, whom you 
endeavoured to ruin." 

The Basket-maker, after thanking the magistrate for his 
goodness, replied : " Bred up in poverty, and accustomed to 
labour, I have no desire to acquire riches, which I should 
not know how to use ; all, therefore, that I require of this 
man is, that he shall put me into the same situation I was 
in before, and learn more humanity." 

The rich man coidd not help being astonished at this 
generosity; and, having acquired wisdom by his misfor- 
tunes, not only treated the Basket-maker as a friend during 
the rest of his life, but employed his riches in relieving the 
poor, and benefiting his fellow-creatures. 

When the story was ended, Tommy pronounced it very 
pretty ; but observed that, had he been the good Basket- 
maker, he would have taken the naughty rich man' s fortune 
and kept it. " So would not I," said Harry, " for fear of 
growing as proud, and wicked, and idle as the other." 

From this time forward, Mr. Barlow and his two little 
pupils used to work in their garden every morning ; and, 
when they were fatigued, they retired tcf the summer-house, 
where little Harry, who improved every day in reading, 
used to entertain them with some pleasant story or other, 
^v hich Tommy always listened to with the greatest pleasure. 
But, soon afterwards Harry went home for a week, and 
Tommy and Mr. Barlow were left alone. 

The next day, after they had done work, and had retired 
to the summer-nouse as usual, Tommy expected Mr. Barlow 
would read to him ; but, to his great disappointment, found 
that gentleman was busy and could pot. The next day the 
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same thing happened, and the day after that. At length 
Tommy lost all patience, and said to himself, " Now, if I 
could but read like Harry Sandford, I should not need to 
ask anybody to do it for me, and then I could amuse 
myself; and why may not I do what another has done? 
To be sure, little Harry is very clever ; but he could not 
have read if he had not been taught ; and, if I am taught, I 
dare say I shall learn to read too. Well, as soon as ever he 
comes home, I am determined to ask him about it." 

The next day little Harry returned; and as soon as 
Tommy had an opportunity, of being alone with him, he 
enquired, " Pray, Harry, how came you to be able to read ?" 

Habbt. Why, Mr. Barlow taught me my letters, and 
then spelling ; and then, by putting syllables together, I 
learnt to read. Tommy. And could not you show me my 
letters ? Habby. Yes, very willingly. 

Harry then took up a book, and Tommy was so eager and 
attentive, that at the very first lesson he learned the whole 
alphabet. He was infinitely pleased with this first experi- 
ment, and could scarcely keep from running to Mr. Barlow, 
to let him know the improvement he had made ; but he 
thought he should surprise him more, if he said nothing 
about the matter till he was able to read a whole story. 
He therefore applied himself with such diligence, and little 
Harry, who spared no pains to assist his friend, was so good 
a master, that in about two months he determined to 
astonish Mr. Barlow with a display of his talents. Accord- 
ingly, one day, when they were all assembled in the summer- 
house, and the book was given to Harry, Tommy stood up 
and said, that, if Mr. Barlow pleased, he would try to read. 
" Oh ! very willingly," said Mr. Barlow, " but I should as 
soon expect you to fly as to read." Tommy smiled with a 
conciousness of his own proficiency, and, taking up the 
book, read with great fiuency : — 

THE HISTOBY OF THE TWO DOGS. 

In a part of the world, where there are many strong and 
fierce wild beasts, a poor man happened to bring up two 
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puppies of a kind greatly valued for size and courage. Ab 
they appeared to possess more than common strength and 
aginiy, ne thought one of these dogs would be an acceptable 
present for his landlord, who was a rich man, liying in a 
great city ; so he gave the gentleman one puppy, which was 
called Jowler, and brought up Keeper, the otner, to guard 
his own flocks. 

"From this time the brother whelps lived in an entirely 
different manner. Jowler was sent into a well-supplied 
kitchen, where he quickly became the favourite of the ser- 
vants, who amused themselves with his little tricks and wanton 
gambols, and rewarded him with great quantities of pot- 
Bquor and broken victutds; and as he was stuffing m>m 
morning to night, he increased considerably in size, and 
grew sleek and comely. He was, indeed, rather unwieldy, 
and so cowardly, that he would run away firom a dog only 
half as big as himself. He was much addicted to gluttony, and 
was often beaten for the thefts he committed in the pantry ; 
but, as he had learned to fawn upon the footman, and to 
stand upon his hind legs to beg, when he was ordered, and 
besides this, would fetch and carry, he was much caressed 
by all the neighbourhood. 

Keeper, in the mean time, lived at a cottage in the 
country. He neither fared so well, nor looked so plump, 
as Jowler, nor had learned little tricks to recommend him- 
self ; but, as his master was too poor to maintain anything 
but what was useful, and was obliged to be continually in 
the air, in all kinds of weather, labouring hard for a liveli- 
hood, Keeper gi'ew hardy, active, and diligent ; he was also 
exposed to continual danger from the wolves, from whom 
while guarding the flocks he had received many a severe 
bite. By these continual combats he grew so intrepid, 
that no enemy could make him turn his back. His 
care and assiauity so well defended the sheep of his 
master that not one had ever been missing since they were 
placed under his protection. His honesty too was so great, 
that no temptation could overpower it ; and, though he was 
left alone in the kitchen while the meat was roasting, he 
never attempted to taste it, but received with thankfrnness 



vliatever his master chose to give him. Proui a continual 
life in the open air, he became bo tardy, that no tempest 
could drive nim to seek shelter when out watching the 
flocks, and he would plunge into the moat rapid river, in the 
coldest weather, at the al^hteet sign &om hia master. 

It happened, that the landlord of the poor man went to 
examine tus estate in the country, and brought Jowler with 
him to the place of his birth. Chi hia arrival, he could not 
help viewing with great contempt, the rough, ragged 
appearance of Keeper, and his awkward look, which showed 
nothing of the aadress for which he bo much admired 
Jowler. This opinion, however, was altered by an accident 
which happened soon after. As he was one day walking in 
a thick wood, with no other company than the two dogs, a 
hungry wolf rushed out of a neighbouring thicket, with 
eyes that sparkled like fire, bristbng hair, and a horrid 
snarl that made the gentleman tremble. The unfortunate 
man gave himself over for lost, more especially when he saw 
that his faithful Jowler, instead of coming to his assistance, 
ran sneaking away, howliag with fear, with hia tail between 
his legs. But the undaunted Keeper, who had followed 
the i^entleman humbly and unobserved, at a distance, flew 
to ma assistance, and attacked the wolf with so much 
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courage and s^ill, that the savage beast was compelled to 
exert all his strength in his own defence. The battle was 
long and bloody ; out, in the end, Keeper laid the wolf 
dead at his feet, though not without receivmg several severe 
wounds himself. The faithful dog presented but a bloody 
and mangled spectacle to the eyes of his master, who came 
up at that instant. The gentleman was filled with joy at 
his escape, and gratitude to his brave deliverer ; and thus 
learned, by his own experience, that appearances are not 
always to be trusted, and that great virtues and good 
dispositions are sometimes found in cottages, while they 
may be totally wanting among the great. 

" Very well, indeed," said Mr. Barlow ; " I find that 
when young gentlemen choose to take pains, they can do 
things almost as well as other people. But what do you 
say to the story you have been reading, Tommy ? Would 
you rather have owned the genteel dog that left his master 
to be devoured, or the poor, rough, ragged, meagre, neg- 
lected cur, that exposed nis own life in his defence." In- 
deed, sir," said Tommy " I would have rather had Keeper ; 
but then I would have fed him, and washed him, and 
combed him, till he looked as well as Jowler." " But then, 
perhaps, he woidd have grown idle, and fat, and cowardlv, 
like him," said Mr. Barlow ; " but here is some more of it, 
let us read to the end of the story." Tommy then went on 
thus : — 

The gentleman was so pleased with the noble behaviour 
of Keeper, that he desired the poor man to make him a 
present of the dog ; with which request the cottager reluc- 
tantly complied. Keeper was therefore taken to the city, 
where he was caressed and fed by everybody; and the 
disgraced Jowler was left at the cottage, strict injunctions 
being given to the man to hang him up, as a worthless, 
unprofitable cur. 

As soon as the gentleman had departed, the poor man 
was going to execute his commission ; but, considering the 
noble size and comely look of the dog, and, above all, moved 
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with pity for the poor animal, who wagged his tail, and 
licked his new master's feet, just as he was putting the cord 
about his neck, he determined to spare the dog's life, and 
see whether a different treatihent might not produce 
different manners. Prom this day, Jowler was in evi ry 
respect treated as his brother Keeper had been before. He 
was fed but scantily ; and, from this spare diet, soon grew 
more active and fond of exercise. The first shower he was 
in, he, ran away as he had been accustomed to do, and 
sneaked to the fire-side : but the farmer's wife soon drove 
him out of doors, and compelled him to bear the rigour of 
the weather. In consequence of this, he daily became more 
vigorous and hardy, and, in a few months, regarded cold 
and rain no more then if he had been brought up ia the 
country. 

Changed as he already was, in many respects, for the 
better, he still retained an especial dread of vmd beasts ; till 
one day, as he was wandering through a wood alone, he was 
attacked by a large and fierce wolf, which, jumping out of a 
thicket, seized him by the neck with fuiy. J owler would 
fain have run, but his enemy was too svnft and violent to 
suffer him to escape. Necessity makes even cowards brave. 
Jowler, stopped in his retreat, turned upon his enemy, and 
very luckily seizing him by the throat, strangled him in an 
instant. His master soon came up, and haying witnessed 
his exploit, praised him, and stroked him with a degree of 
fondness he had never shown before. Animated by this 
victory, and by the approbation of his master, Jowler, from 
that time, became as brave as he had before been pusilla- 
nimous ; and there was very soon no dog in the country so 
great a terror to beasts of prey. 

In the mean time. Keeper, instead of hunting wild 
beasts, or looking after sheep, did nothing but eat and 
sleep, which he was permitted to do from a remembrance 
of his past . services. As all qualities both of mind and 
body are lost, if not co^itiiiually exercised, he soon ceased 
to be that hardy, courageous animal he was before, and 
acquired all the faults which are the consequences of idle- 
ness and gluttony. 



About thia time, the gentleman weat a^ain into the 
countiy; and, taking his dog with him, wuhed that he 
should exercise his prowess once more against his ancient 
enemies the wolves. Accordingly, the country people 
having quickly found one in a neighbouring wood, tiie 
eentl^nan w^it thither with Keeper, expecting to see him 
behave as he had done the year before. But how great 
was his surprise, when, at the first onset, he saw his 
beloved dog run away with every mark of timidity ! At 
tiiia moment, another dog sprang forward, and seizing the 
wolf with the greatest intrepiditr, after a bloody contest, 
left him dead upon the grouna. The gentleman could 
not help lamenting the cowardice of his favourite, and 
admiring the noble spirit of the other dog, whom, to hia 
infinite surprise, be lound to be the same Jowler he bad 
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discarded the Tear before. " I now see," Bold he to the 
tarmer, "that it la Tain to expect courage in those who 
Uto a life of indolence and repose; and that constant 
exercise and proper diBcipline are frequently able to change 
contemptible characters into good ones." 

"Indeed," said JSr. Barlow, when the story was ended, 
" I am aincerdj glad to find that lommy has made this 
acquisition. Se will now depend upon nobody, but be 
able to amuae himself whenever he pleases. AU that has 
ever been wiitten in our own language will be &om tMs time 
in his power ; whether he chooaea to read little entenaining 
stoiiea like we have heard to-day, or to read the actions ta 
great and good men in history, or to make himself ac- 
quainted with the nature of wild beaata and birds, which 
have be^ described in books ; in short, I scarcely know 
of any information which from this moment he may not 
acquire ; and I do not despair of one day seeing him a 
very seoaible man, capable of teaching and instructing 
others." 

" Tea," said Tommy, something elated by all this praise, 
" I am determined now to make myself as clerer as any 
body ; and I don't doubt, though I am such a little fellow, 
that I know more alrefidy than many grown-up people ; 
and I am sure, thongh there are no lesa than six blacka in 
our houae, there is not one of them who can read a atory 
like me." Mr. Barlow looked a little grave at this sudden 
display of vanity; and said rather cooUy, "Pray, who 
has attempted to teach them anything p" "Jfobody, I 
believe," said Tommy. " Where ia the great wonder then, 
if they are ignorant?" replied Mr. Barlow; "you would 
probably have never known anything had you not hcMi 
assisted; and even now you know very little." 



CHAPTEB UI. 



Ih tluB manner did Mr. B&rlow begin the education of 
Tommy Merton, who liad naturally very good dispoaitions, 
althongli he had heen Buffered to acquire many bad habits, 
that sometimes prevented them &om appearing. He was, 
in particular, very passionate, and thought he had a right 
to command eveirbody who was not dressed as finely as 
himadf. "Rda opinion often led him into difQculties, and 
was once the occssion of his being severely mortified. 

This accident happened in the followii^ manner: — One 
day, as Tommy was striking a ball with his bat, he struck 
it over a hedge into an adjoining field ; and seeing a little 
ragged boy walking along tiiat aide, he ordered him, in a 
Tery peremptory tone, to bring it to him. The little boy, 
without taxing any notice of what was said, walked on, 
and left the ball ; upon which, Tommy called out more 
loudly Haa before, and aAed if he did not hear what woa 
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Baid ? " Yes," said the boy, *^ for the matter of that, I am 
not deaf." " Oh, are you not ? " replied Tommy ; " then 
bring me my ball directly." " I don't choose to," said the 
boy. " Sirrah," said Tommy, " if I come to you, I shall 
make you choose it." *' Perhaps not, my pretW little 
master," said the boy. '' You little rascal," said Tommy, 
who now begaa to be veiy angry, " if I come over the 
hedge I wiU thrash you within an inch of your life." To 
this the other made no answer, but by a loud laugh, which 

EroYoked Tommy so much, that he clambered over the 
edge, and jumped precipitately down, intending to have 
leaped into the field; but unfortunately his foot slipped, 
and down he rolled into a wet ditch, which was full ofmud 
and water. There poor Tommy tumbled about for some 
time, endeavouring to get out ; but it was to no purpose, 
for lus feet stuck m the mud, or slipped off from the bank ; 
his fine waistcoat wasx dirtied all over, his white stockings 
covered mth mire, his breeches filled with puddle water ; 
to add to his distress, he first lost one shoe, and then the 
other, and his laced hat tuml^led off his head, and was 
completely spoiled. In this dQemma he must probably 
have remained a considerable time, had not the little ragged 
boy taken pity on him, and helped him out. Tommy was 
so vexed and ashamed, that he could not say a word, but 
ran home in such a dirty plight, that Mr. Barlow, who 
happened to meet him, was afraid he had been considerably 
hurt; but, when he heard an account of the accident 
which had happened, he could not help smiling, and he 
advised Tommy to be tuore careful for tne future, how he 
attempted to thrash little ragged boys. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow desired Harry, when they 
were all together in the arbour, to read the following 
story of 

Ain)B0CLES USTD THE LION. 

There was a certain slave named Androcles, who was so 

ill-treated by his master, that his life became insupportable. 

rinding no remedy for what he suffered, he at length said 

I) 
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to himself, " it is better to die, than to continue to live in 
Buch hardBhips and misery as I am obliged to suffer. I am 
determined therefore to run away from my master. If I am 
taken again, I know that I shall be punished with a cruel 
death; but it is better to die at once than to live in 
misery. If I escape, I must betake myself to deserts and 
woods, inhabited only by beasts ; but they cannot use me 
more cruelly than I have been used by my feUow-creatures ; 
therefore, I will rather trust myself with them, than con- 
tinue to be a miserable slave." 

Having formed this resolution, he took an opportunily 
of leaving his master's house, and hid himself in a thick 
forest, some miles distant from the city. But here the 
unhappy man found that he had only escaped from one 
kind of misery to experience another. He wandered about 
all day through a vast and trackless wood, where his 
flesh was continually torn by thorns and brambles. He 
grew hungry, but could find no food in this dreaiy solitude. 
At length he was ready to die with fatigue, and lay down 
in despair in a large cavern which he found by accident. 

" Poor man I" said Harry, whose little heart was moved 
at this mournful recital, " I wish I could have met with 
him; I would have given him my dinner, and he should 
have had my bed. But pray, sir, teU me, why does one 
man behave so cruelly to another, and why should one 
person be the servant of another, and bear so much ill- 
treatment?" 

" As to that," said Tommy, " some folks are bom gentle- 
men, and then they must command others ; and some are 
bom servants, and then they must do as they are bid. I 
remember, before I came hither, that there were a great 
many black men and women, and my mother said they were 
only born to wait upon me ; and I used to beat them, and 
kicK them, and throw things at them„ whenever I was 
angry ; and they never dared strike me again, because they 
were slaves." 

"And pray, young gentleman," said Mr. Barlow, "how 
came these people to be slaves ?" 

Tommy. Because my father bought them with his money. 
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Me. Bablow. So then people who are bought with money, 
are slaves, are theyp T. Yes. Mr. B. And those that 
buy them have a right to kick them and beat them, and 
do as they please with them ? T. Yes. Mr. B. Then if I 
were to sell you to Farmer Sandford, he would have a right 
to do what ne pleased with you. "No, sir," said Tommy, 
somewhat warmly ; " you would have no right to sell me, 
nor he to buy me." Mr. B. Then it is not a person's being 
bought or sold that gives another a right to use him iU ; 
but one person's having a right to sell another, and the 
man who buys having a right to purchase ? T. Yes, sir. 
Mr. B. And what right have the people who sold the poor 
negroes to your father, to sell them, or what right has your 
father to buy them ? Here Tommy seemed to be a good 
deal puzzled ; but at length he said : " They are brought 
from a country that is a great way off, in ships, and so they 
become slaves." " Then," said Mr. Barlow, " if I take you 
to another country, in a ship, I shall have a right to seU 
you ? " T. No, but you won't sir, because I was bom a 
gentleman. Mr. B. What do you mean by that, Tommy ? 
" Why," said Tommy, a little confused, " it is to have a fine 
house, and fine clothes, and a coach, and a great deal of 
money, as my papa has." Mr. B. Then if you were no 
longer to have a fine house, nor fine clothes, nor a great 
deal of money, somebody that had all these things might 
make you a slave, and use you ill, and beat you, and insult 
you, and do whatever he liked with you? — T. No, sir, 
that- would not be right either, that anybody should use 
me ilL Mr. B. Then one person should not use another 
ill? T. No, sir. Mr. B. To make a slave of anybody, is 
to use him iU, is it not not ? T. I think so. Mr. B. 
Then no one ought to make a slave of you? T. No, 
indeed, sir. Mr. B. But if no one should use another 
ill, and making a slave is using him ill, neither ought you 
to make a slave of any one else. — T. Indeed, sir, I think 
not ; and, for the ftiture, I never will use our black William 
ill ; nor pinch him, nor kick him, as I used to do. Mr. B. 
Then you will do very wisely. But let us now continue 
our story. 



* < 
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temper. He had careful masters, wHo endeayoured to 
teacn him everything that was good, and he was educated 
with several little boys about his own age. One evening, 
his father asked him what he had done or learned that day. 
" Sir," said CjruB, " I was punished to-day for deciding 
unjustly." "How so?" said his fiither. Ctbus. There 
were two boys, one of whom was a great, and the other a 
little boy. Now it happened that the little boy had a coat 
much too big for him ; but the great boy had one that 
scarcely reached below his middle, and was too tight for 
him in every part ; upon which the great boy proposed to 
the little boy to change coats with him, " because then," 
said he, " we shall both be exactly fitted ; for your coat is 
as much too big for you, as mine is too little for me." The 
little boy would not consent to the proposal, on which the 
great boy took his coat away by force, and gave his own to 
the little, boy in exchange. While they were disputing 
upon this subject, I chanced to pass by, and they agreed 
to make me judge of the afiair. But I decided that the 
little boy should keep the little coat, and the great boy the 
great one ; for which judgment my master punished me. 

"Why so?" said Cyrus's father; "was not the little 
coat most proper for the little boy, and the large coat for 
the great boy?" "Yes sir," answered Cyrus; "but my 
master told me I was not made judge to examine which 
coat best fitted either of the boys, but to decide whether 
it was just that the great boy should take away the coat of 
the Httle one against his consent ; and therefore I decided 
unjustly, and deserved to be punished." 

Just as the story was finished, they were surprised to see 
a little ragged boy come running up to them with a bundle 
of clothes under his arm. 'His eyes were black,, as if he 
had been severely beaten, his nose was swelled, his shirt 
was bloody, and his waistcoat did but just hang upon hi» 
back, so much was it torn. He came running up to 
Tommy, and threw down the bundle before him, saying, 
" Here, master, take your clothes again ; and I wish that 
they had been at the bottom of the ditch I pulled you out 



of, instead of upon my "back; but I never will put 
Buch firippery on again, as long as I have breatb in my body." 

" Wbat is the matterP" said Mr. Barlow, who perceived 
that eome unfortunate accident bad happened in consequence- 
of Tommy's present. 

"Sir," anawered the little boy, "my little master here 
was going to beat me, because I would not fetch his baU. 
S^ow, as to the matter of that, I would have brought his 
ball with all my heart, if he had but aeked me civilly. But 
though I am poor, I am not bound to be hia slave, as they 
Bay black "William ih, and so I would not; upon whidi 
little master here was jumping over the hedge to lick me i 
but, instead of that, he soused into the ditch, and there he 
lay rolling about till I helped bim out — and so he gave me 
these clotnes here, all out of good nature ; and I put them 
on, like a fool as I was ; for they are all made of silk, and 
. look so fine, that all the little boys followed me and hallooed 
as I went ; and Jack Sowset threw a handful of dirt at me- 
and dirtied me all over. 'Oh!' says I, ' Jacky, are you 
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at that work ?' and with that I hit him a good thump, and 
sent him roaring away. But Billy Gibson and Ned KeUy 
came up and said I looked like a Erenchman ; and so we 
began fighting, and I beat them till they both gave in ; but I 
don't choose to be hallooed after wherever I go, and to 
look like a Frenchman, and so I have brought master his 
clothes again." 

Mr. Barlow asked the little boy where his father lived. 
The boy answered, about two miles off, across the common, 
at the end of Bunny Lane; on which Mr. Barlow told 
Harry that he would send the poor man some broth and 
victuals, if he would carry the basket when it was ready. 
"GHiat I will," said Harry, " if it were five times as far." 
So Mr. Barlow went into the house to give orders about it. 

In the meantime, Tommy, who had eyed the little boy 
for some time in silence, said, " So, my poor boy, you have 
been beaten and hurt till you are all over bruises, only 
because I gave you my clothes. I am really very sorry for 
it." "Thank you, little master," said the boy, "but it 
can't be helped ; you did not intend me any harm, I know ; 
and I am not such a chicken as to mind a beating ; so I 
wish you a good afternoon with all my heart." 

As soon as the little boy was gone, Tommy said, " I wish 
I had but some clothes that the poor boy could wear, for he 
seems very good-naturedj I would give them to him." 
" That you may very easily have," said HEarry ; " for there is 
a shop in the village hard by, where they sell all manner of 
clothes for the poor people ; and, as you have money, you 
may easily buy some." 

Harry and Tommy then agreed to go early the next 
morning to buy some clothes for the poor children. They 
accordingly set out before breakfiEist, and had proceeded 
nearly l^Lf-way, when they heard the noise of a pack of 
hounds runmng in fuU cry at some distance. Tommy then 
asked H^rry if he knew what they were about. " Yes," 
said Harry, " I know weU enough ; it is Squire Chase and 
his dogs worrying a poor hare. But I wonder they are 
not ashamed to meddle with such a poor inoffensive creature 
that cannot defend itself; if they have a mind to hunt, why 
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don't they hunt lions, and tigers, and sucb fierce mis- 
chievous creatures, as I have read they do in other 
countries ?" " Oh ! dear," said To mmy , " how is that P it 
must surely be very dangerous." " Wny, you know," said 
Harry, "tne men are accustomed in some places to go 
almost naked ; and that makes them so nimble, that they 
can run like a deer ; and, when a lion or tiger comes into 
their neighbourhood, and devours their sheep or oxen, they 
go out six and seven together, armed with javelins ; and 
they run all through the woods, and examine every place 
till they have found him ; and they make a noise to pro- 
voke him to attack them. Then he begins roaring and 
foaming, and beating his sides with his tail, tiU, in a violent 
fiiry, he springs at the man nearest to him." '* Oh ! dear,' 
said Tommy, " he must certaroly be torn to pieces." " No 
such thing," answered Harry ; " he jumps like a greyhound 
out of the way, while * the next man tlm)ws his javelin at 
the lion, and perhaps wounds him in the side. This enrages 
him still more. He springs again, like lightning, upon the 
man that wounded him. But this man avoids lum like the 
other, and at last the poor beast drops down dead, with the 
number of wounds he nas received." " Oh," said Tommy" 
''It must be a very strange sight ; I should like to see it 
out of a window, where I am safe." " So should not I," 
answered Harry ; " for it must be a great pity to see such a 
noble animal tortured and killed ; but they are obliged to 
do it in their own defence. But these poorhares do nobody 
any harm excepting the farmers, by eating a little of their 
com sometimes." 

As they were talking in this manner, Harry, casting his 
eyes on one side, said, " As I live, there is tne poor hare 
skulking along ! I hope they wiU not be able to find her ; 
and, if they ask me, 1 will never teU them which way she is 
gone." 

Presently, up came the dogs, who had now lost all scent of 
their game ; and then came a gentleman mounted upon a 
fine horse, who asked Harry, if he had seen the nare P 
Harry made no answer ; but, upon the gentleman's repeating 
the question in a louder tone of voice, he answered that he 
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liad. "And which way is she gone P" said the gentleman, 
** Sir, I don't choose to tell you," answered Harry, after 
some hesitation. '* Not choose !" said the gentleman, leaping 
off his horse, " but I'll make you choose in an instant ;" 
.and coming up to Harry, who'never moved from the place 
where he had been standing, he began to lash him in a most 
unmerciful manner with his whip, continually repeating, 
" iNow, you little rascal, do you choose to tell me now P" 
To whicn Harry made no other answer than this : " If I 
would not tell you before, I won't now,' though you should 
kiU me." 

But the fortitude of Harry, and the tears of Tommy, who 
cried in the bitterest manner to see the distress of his friend, 
made no impression on this barbarian, who continued his 
brutality till another gientleman rode up full speed, and 
fiaid, " For Q-od's sake, Squire, what are you about P You 
will kiU the child, if you do not take care." • " And the 
little dog deserves it," said the other ; " he has seen the 
hare, and will not tell me which way she is gone." " Take 
care," replied* the gentleman, in a low voice, " you don't 
involve yourself in a disagreeable affair ; I know the other 
to be the son of a gentleman of large fortune in the neigh- 
bourhood ; " and then, turning to Harry, he said, " Why, 
my dear boy, would you not tell the gentleman which way 
the hare has gone, if you saw her ? " " Because," answered 
Harry, as soon as he had recovered breath enough to speak 
" I don't choose to betray the unfortunate." " This boy," 
said the gentleman, " is a prodigy ; and it is a happy thing 
for you, Squire, that his age is not equal to his spuit. But 
jou are always passionate — " At this moment the hounds 
recovered the scent, and bursting into a foil cry, the Squire 
mounted his horse, and galloped away, attended by all his 
<;ompanions. 

When they were gone. Tommy came up to Harry in the 
most affectionate manner, and asked him how he did P ^' A 
little sore," said Harry; "but that does not signify." 
Tommy. I wish I had nad a pistol or a sword ! Habby. 
Why, what would you have done with itp T. I would 
have killed that good-for-nothing man who treated you so 






cruelly, H. That would hm-e teen wrong, Tommy ; for 1 
am Bure he did not want to kill me. Indeed, if I had been 
a man, he should not have used me ao ; but it is alt over 
now, and we ought to forgive our enemies, as Mr. Barlow 
tells us Christ did ; and then perhaps they may come to love 
u8, tmd be sorry for wliat they have done. T, But how 
could you hear to be so severely whipped, without crying 
out ? H. "Wliy, crying out would have done me no good 
at all, would it ? And this is nothing to what many little 
boys have Buffered without ever flinching, or bemoaning 
theraBelvcB, T. "Well, I ahould have, though, a great deal. 
H. Oh ! it 's nothing to what the young Spartans used to 
suffer. T. WLo were they ? H. Why, they were a very 
brave set of people, who lived a great while ago ; and, as 
they were but few in aumber, and were surrounded by a 
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eroat numj enemies, ther used to endeavour to make their 
Httle boys veiy braye and hardr ; and th^se little bojB used 
to be alwa^ running about, half naked, in the open air, and 
wrestling and jumping, and exercising themselTes ; and thej 
had yery ooane food, and hard beds to lie upon, and were 
neyer pampered and indulged ; and all this made them so 
str ong and hardj, and brave, that the like was nerer seen. 
T. 'Wnat, and had they no coaches to ride in, nor sweet- 
meats, nor wine, nor an jbodj to wait upon them ? H. Oh ! 
dear, no ; their fiithera thought that would spoil them, and 
so they all fiiied alike, and eat together in great rooms ; and 
there they were taught to behave orderly and decently ; and 
when dinner was over, they all went to play together ; and, 
if they committed any faults, they were severely whipped; 
but they never minded it, and scorned to cry out, or make 
a wry face.** 

As they were conversing in this maimer, they heard a 
great outcry, and turning their heads, saw a horse galloping 
violently along, and dragging with him his rider, who had 
fallen off, an^ in HEdling, hitched his foot in the stirrup. 
Luckilv for the rider, it happened to be wet ground, and 
the side of a hill, which prevented the horse from going 
very fast, and the fallen man from being much hurt. But 
Hsrry, who was always prepared to do an act of humanity, 
even at the risk of his me, and, besides that, was a boy of 
extraordinary courage and agility, ran up towards a gap 
which he saw the horse approaching, and, just as the 
frightened animal made a little jpause before vaulting over, 
caught him by the bri^e, and effectually stopped him. In 
an mstant, another gentleman came up with two or three 
servants, who alighted from their horses, disengaged the 
fSdlen man, and set him upon his legs. He stared wildly 
around him for some time ; as he was not materially hurt, 
he soon recovered his senses, Sind the first use he made of 
them was to swear at his horse, and to ask who had stopped 
the jade. "Who?'* said his friend, "why the very uttle 
boy you used so scandalously this morning ; had it not been 
for his dexterity and courage, that numskull of yours would 
have had more flaws in it than it ever had before." 



The Squire looted at Hany with a countenance in which 
ehome and humiliation Beeiucd yet to struggle with liie 
natural insolence ; but, at length, putting hie hand into hie 
pochet, he pulled out a guinea, which, he offered to Harry, 
telling him at the same time he was veiy sorry for what 
hod happened; but Many, with a look of more contempt 
than ha had ever been seen to assume, rejected the present, 
took up the bundle, which he had dropped at the time he 
seized the Squire's horse, and walked away, accompanied by 
his companion. 

As it was not far out of their way, they agreed to call at 
the poor man's cottage. They found him much better, as 
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Mr. Barlow had been there the preceding night, and given 
him such medicinee aa he judged proper for his disease. 
Tommy thep asked for the little boy, and, on his coming in, 
told hun that he had now brought him some clothes which 
he might wear without fear of being called a Ercnchman, 
OS well as some more for his little brothers. The pleasure 
with which they were received was so great, and the 
acknowledgments and blessings of the good woman and the 
poor man, who had just begun to sit up, were so many, that 
little Tommy could not help shedding tears of compassion, 
in which he was joined by liarry. As they were returning, 
Tommy said that he had never spent any money with so 
much pleasure, as that with which he had purchased clothes 
for this poor family ; and that for the future, he would take 
care of all the money that was given him to devote it to 
that purpose, instead of laying it out in eatables and 
playihings. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

VAFXirO BnEAI>— GBITTLBMEN AKD WORKING-MEN— THE 8T0ET OF TITE 
TWO BB0TIIER8— INDEFBNDENCB—EXTSACTS FB03I THE KABBiLlIYE OF 
70UB BV8BIAB BAILOBS OB THB ISLAND OF 8FITZBBBOBB. 

SoMB days after this, as Mr. Barlow and the two boys 
were walking out together, they happened to pass near a 
windmill ; and, on Harry's telling Tommy what it was, 
Tommy asked leave to go into the building and look at it. 
Mr. Barlow consented ; and, as he was acquainted with the 
miller, they all went in, and examined every part of the 
mill with great curiosity ; and there little Tommy saw with 
astoniQhment, that the sails of the mill, being constantly 
turned round by the wind, moved a great flat stone, which, 
by rubbing upon another stone, bruised all the com that 
was put between them, till it became a fine powder. " Oh, 
dear!" said Tommy, "is this the way they make bread ?"^ 
Mr. Barlow told him this was the method by which the 
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com was prepared for making bread ; but that many other 
things were necessary before it arrived at that state ; *' You 
see that what runs from these millstones is only a fine 
powder, very different from bread, which is a solid and 
tolerably hard substance." 

As they were going home, Harry said to Tommy, " So 
you see now, if nobody chose to work, or do anytlung for 
himself, we should have no bread to eat ; but you could 
not even have the com to make it of, without a great deal 
of pains and labour." Tommy. Why not ? does not com 
grow in the ground of itself? Haebt. Com grows in the 
ground ; but first it is necessary to plough the ground, to 
break it to pieces. T. "What is ploughing ? H. Did you 
never see thi^ or four horses drawing something along the 
fields in a straight line, while one man drove and another 
walked behind, holding the thing by two handles? T. 
Yes, I have ; and is that nlou^hing ? H. It is ; and there 
is a sharp iron called a ploughshare, which runs into the 
ground, and turns it up, all the way it goes. T. Well, and 
what then ? H. When the ground is thus prepared, they 
BOW the seed all over it, and then they rake it to cover the 
seed ; and then the seed begins to grow, and shoots up very 
high; and at last the com ripens, and they reap it, and 
cany it home. T. I protest it muat be very curious ; and 
I should like to sow some seed myself, and see it grow ; do 
you think I could ? H. Yes, certainly ; and if you will 
dig the ground to-morrow, I will go home to my father to 
procure some seed for you. 

The next morning Tommy was up almost as soon as it 
was light, and went to work in a corner of the garden, 
where he dug with great perseverance till breakfast ; when 
he came in, he could not help telling Mr. Barlow what he 
had done, and asking him, whether he was not a very good 
boy for working so hard to raise com? "That," said 
Mr. Barlow, " depends upon the use you intend to make of 
it, when you have raised it ; what is it you intend doing 
with it ?" " Why, sir," said Tommy, " I intend to send it 
to the mill that we saw, and have it ground into flour ; and 
then I will get you to show me how to make bread of it ; 

E 2 
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and then I will eat it, that I may tell m^ &ther that I have 
eaten bread mode of com of my own sowing.'' " That will be 
doing verj well," said Mr. Barlow ; '' but where will be the 
great goodness in your sowing com for your own eating ? 
That 18 no more than all the people round about here con- 
tinually do ; and if they did not do it, they would be obliged 
to fast," '^ But, then, said Tommy, *' they are not gentle- 
men, as I am." 

" What, then," answered Mr. Barlow, " must not gentle- 
men eat as well as others, and therefore is it not for their 
interest to know how to procure food as well as other 
people?" "Yes, sir," answered Tommy, "but they can 
nave other people to raise it for them, so that they are not 
obliged to work for themselves." " How does that happen ? " 
said Mr. Barlow. Tommy. Why, sir, they pay other 
people to work for them, or buy bread when it is made, 
as much os they want. Mr. B. Then they pay for it with 
money ? T. Yes, sir. Mr. B. Then they must have money 
before they can buy com? T. Certainly, sir. Mr. B. 
But have oil gentlemen money ? Tommy hesitated some 
time at this question ; at last he said, " I believe not always, 
sir." Mr. B. Why then, if they have not money, they 
will find it difficult to procure com, unless they raise it for 
themselves. " Indeed, said Tommy, " I believe they will ; 
for perhaps they may not find anybody good-natured 
enough to give it them." " But," said Mr. Barlow, " as we 
are talking upon this subject, I will tell you a story that I 
read a little time past, if you choose to near it." Tommy 
said he should be very glad if Mr. Barlow would take the 
trouble of telling it to him ; and Mr. Barlow began the 
following history of 

TUB TWO BBOTHXBS. 

About the time that man^ people went over to South 
America, in the hope of findmg ^old and silver, there was 
a Spaniard, whose name was Pizarro, who had a great 
inclination to try his fortune like the rest ; but as he had 
an elder brother, for whom he had a very great afiection, 
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lie went to him, told him his design, and solicited him very 
much to go with him, promising he should have an equal 
share of all the riches they found. The bfother, whose 
name was Alonzo, was a man of a contented temper and a 
good understanding. He did not therefore much approve of 
the project, and endeavoured to dissuade Fizarro £*om it, 
b^ setting before him the danger to which he exposed 
himself, and the uncertainty of success; but &iding all 
that he said was vain, he a&;reed to go, but told his brother 
that he wanted no part ot the riches Fizarro might find, 
and would ask no other favour than to have his baggage 
and a few servants taken on board the vessel with him. 
Fizarro then sold all that he had, bought a vessel, and 
embarked with several other adventurers, who had all 
great expectations, like himself, of soon becoming rich. As 
to Alonzo, he took nothing with him but a few ploughs, 
harrows, and other tools, and some com, together with a 
large quantity of potatoes, and some seeds of different 
vegetables. Fizarro thought this a very odd preparation 
for a voyage ; but, as he did not think propw to expostulate 
with his brother, he said nothing. 

After sailing some time with prosperous winds, they nut 
into the last port where they were to stop, before they 
came to the country where they intended to search for 
gold. Here Fizarro bought a great number more of 
pickaxes, shovels, and various other tools for diggings 
melting, and refining the gold he expected to find. He 
also hired an additional number of labourers to assist'him 
in the work. Alonzo, on the contrary, bought only a few 
sheep, and four stout oxen, with their harness, and food 
enough to support them till they should reach land. 

As it happened, they had a favourable voyage, and aU 
landed in perfect health in America. Alonzo then told his 
brother that, as he had only come to accompany and serve 
him, he woidd stay near the shore with his servants and 
cattle, while Fizarro went to search for gold ; and when the 
gold-seeker had procured as much wealth as he desired, 
Alonzo would be always ready to embark for Spain. 

Fizarro accordingly set out. He felt so great a contempt 
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for his brother, that he could not help expressing it to his 
companions. " I always thought," said he, " that my 
brother had Iteen a man of sense ; he bore that character in 
Spain ; but I find people were strangely mistaken in him. 
Here he is going to divert himself with his sheep and his 
oxen, as if he were living quietly upon his &rm at home, 
and had nothing else to ao but to raise cucumbers and 
melons. But we know better what to do with our time. 
So come along, my lads; and if we have but good luck, 
we shall soon be enriched for the rest of our lives." All 
present applauded Pizarro's speech, and declared them- 
selves ready to foUow wherever he went; only one old 
Spaniard shook his head as he went, and told the adven- 
turous gold-seeker he doubted whether his brother would 
be found so great a fool as he appeared. 

They then travelled on, several days' march into the 
countiy, sometimes obliged to cross rivers, at' others to pass 
mountains and forests, where they could find no paths ; 
sometimes scorched by the fervent heat of the sun, and 

' at others wettfed to the skin by violent showers of rain. 
These difficulties, however, did not discourage the Spaniards 

» so much as to hinder them from trying in several places for 
gold, which they were at length lucky enough to find in 
considerable quantities. This success animated them verv 
much, and they continued working upon that spot till all 
their provisions were consumed. They gathered daily large 
quantities of ore ; but then they sufiered verv much from 
hunger. Still, however, they persevered in their labours, 
and sustained themselves with such roots and berries as 
they could find. At last even this resource failed them; 
and, after several of their company had died from want and 
hardship, the rest were just able to crawl back to the place 
where they had Ifeft Alonzo, carrying with them the gold, to 
acquire which they had suffered so many miseries. 

But while they had been employed in this manner, 
Alonzo, who foresaw what would happen, had been indus- 
triously toiling to a very different purpose. His skill in 
husbandry had easily enabled him to find a spot of con- 
siderable extent, and with a very fertile soil, which he and 



tu8 servantB plougbed up with tbe oxen he had brought 
with him. He then Bowed the different seeds he had brought, 
and planted the potatoes, which prospered 'beyond what he 
could hsiTe expected, ajid yielded him a, most abundant 
harreat. His sheep he had turned out in a very fine 
meadow near the sea, and every one of them had brought 
him a couple of lamha. Besides that, he and his servants, 
at leisure times, employed themselves in fishing ; and the 
fish thev had caught were all dried and salted with salt 
they had found upon the sea-shore ; so that by the time 
PizaiTo returned, they had laid up a very considerable 
quantity of provisions. 
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"When Pizarro retomed, hia brother received him with 
the greatest cordiality, and asked him what success he had 
had? Pizarro told him that thej had found an immense 
quantity of gold ; but that seyeral of his companions had 
perished, and that the rest were almost starred from the 
want of provisions. Ke then requested that his brother 
would immediately give him something to eat, as he had 
tasted no food for the last two days, excepting the roots and 
bark of trees. Alonzo very coolly answered^ that Pizarro 
should remember the agreement they made on first starting, 
namely, that neither should interfere with the other. He 
had never, he said, desired to have any share of the gold 
which Pizarro might find, and therefore he wondered that 
Pizarro should expect to be supplied with the provisions 
that his brother nad procured with so much care and 
labour ; " but," added he, " if you choose to exchange some 
of the gold you have found for provisions, I shaU. perhaps 
be able to accommodate you." 

Pizarro thought this behaviour very unkind in his 
brother; but, as he and his compamons were almost 
starved, they were obliged to comply with Alonzo's 
demands, which were so exorbitant, that in a yeiy short 
time the gold-seekers had parted with all the gold they had 
brought with them, merely to purchase food. Alonzo then 
proposed to his brother to embark for Spain in the vessel 
which had brought them hither, as the wind and weather 
seemed to be most favourable ; but Pizarro, with an angry 
look, replied, that, since Alonzo had deprived him of every- 
thing he had gained, and treated him in so unfriendly a 
manner, he should go without Pizarro ; who, for his part, 
would rather perish upon that desert shore than embark 
with so inhuman a brother. 

But Alonzo, instead of resenting these reproaches, 
embraced his brother with the greatest tenderness, and 
said : " Could you then believe, my dearest Pizarro, that I 
really meant to deprive you of the Iruits of all your labours, 
whicn you have gained through so much toil and danger ? 
Kather may all the gold in the universe perish than I 
should be capable of such behaviour to my dearest brother. 



But I saw the rash, impetuous desire you had for richee, 
and wished to correct this fault in you, and serve you at the 
same time. You despised my prudence and industry, and 
imagined that nothing could bo wanting to him who had 
once acquired wealth; but you have now learned, that 
without foresight and industry, all the gold you have 
brought with you would not have prevented you from 
perishing miserably. Ton are now, Ihope, wiser; there- 
fore take bock your riches, which I hope you have now 
learned properiy to employ. Pizarro was filled with grati- 
tude and astonishment at this generosity of his brother, 
and he acknowledged, from experience, that industry was 
better than gold. They embarked for Spain, where tbej- 
nil arrived Bafely. Durmg the voyage, Pizarro often soli- 
cited his brother to accept of half hie riches, which Alonzo 
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•constantly refused, telling him that he who could raise 
-food enough to maintain himself, was in no want of gold. 

" Indeed," said Tommy, when Mr. Barlow had finished 
i;he story, " I think Alonzo waa a very sensible man ; and, 
if it had not been for him, his brother and all his companions 
must have been starved; but then this was only because 
they were in a desert country. This could never have 
happened in England; there they could always have had, 
for their money, as much com or bread as they chose. 
" But," said Mr. Barlow, " is a man sure to be always in 
England, or in some place where he can purchase bread ? 
In travellings he may be wrecked upon some country where 
there are no inhabitants; and then, although he should 
escape the dangers of the sea, what will he do for food?" 
Tommy. And have such accidents sometioEtes happened? 
Me. Baelow. Tes, several ; - there was, in particular, one 
Selkirk, who was abandoned, and obliged to live several 
years upon a desert island. T. That was very extraordinary 
indeed ; and how did he get victuals ? Mr. B. He some- 
times procured roots, sometimes fruits; he also at last 
became so active, that he was able to pursue and catch wild 
• goats, with which the island abounded. T. And did not 
such a hard, disagreeable way of life kill him at last? 
Mr. B. By no means ; he never enjoyed better health than 
when he was on the island, and you have heard that he 
became so active as to be able to overtake even the wild 
beasts. But a still more extraordinary story is that of 
«ome Russians, who were left on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
where they were obliged to stay 'several years. T. Where 
is Spitzbergen, sir ? Mr. B. It is a country very far to the 
north, which is constantly covered with snow and ice, 
because the weather is unremittingly severe. Scarcely any 
vegetables will grow upon the soil, and scarcely any a-Tn'mnlH 
sure found in the country. To add to this, a great part of 
the year it is in darkness, and is inaccessible to ships ; so 
that it is impossible to conceive a more dreary country, or 
one where it must be more difficult to support human life. 
Yet four men were capable of struggling with all these 
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liardsbips durmg seyeral years, and three of them returned 
41L last safely to their own country. T. This must be & 
very cunous story indeed; I would give anything to be 
^ble to see it. Mr. B. That you may, very easily. When 
I read it I thought it so curious and interesting, that I 
•copied off seyeral ports of it, which I can easily iijid, and 
will show you. Here is the story ; but I must £rst inform 
jou that those northern seas, from the intense cold of the 
climate, are so fuU of ice, as frequently to render it extremely 
dangerous to ships ; for they may be crushed between two 
icebergs, or so completely surrounded that they cannot be 
extricated. With this preliminary information, you will 
easily understand the distressfid situation of a Bussian ship, 
which, as it was sailing on those seas, was on a sudden so 
surrounded by ice, as not to be able to move. My extracts 
begin here, and you may read them. 

EXTBACTS FEOM A NARRATIVE OF THE EXTEAOEDINAiET 
ADYEXTTXTBES OP EOUB BUSSIAK SAILOBS, WHO WEBE 
CAST AWAY Oir THE DESEBT ISLAND OF EAST SPITZ- 
BEH&EK. 

"In this alarming state (that is, when the ship was 
surrounded with ice) a council was held, when the mate, 
Alexis Hiokof, informed them, that he recollected to have 
heard bow some of the people of Mesen, some time before, 
having' wormed a resolution of wintering upon this island, 
had carried from that city timber proper for building a hut, 
and had actually erected one at some distance from the 
shore. This information induced the whole company to 
resolve on wintering there if the hut, as they hoped, still 
•existed; for they clearly perceived the immment danger 
they were in, and that they must inevitably perish if they 
continued in the ship. They therefore dispatched four of 
their crew in search of the hut, or any other refuge they 
<jould meet with. These were Alexis Hinkof, the mate, 
Iwan Hinkof, his godson, Stephen Scharassof, and Feodor 
Weregin. 

" As the shore on which they were to land was uninhabited, 
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it became necessary that they should make some provisioa 
for their expedition. They had ahnost two miles to travel 
oyer ridges of ice, which, being raised by the waves, aud 
driven against each other by the wind, rendered the way 
equally £fficult and dangerous ; prudence therefore forbade 
their loading themselves too much, lest, by being over- 
burfchened, thev should sink in between the pieces of ice, 
and perish. Having thus maturely considered the nature 
of their undertaking, they provided themselves with a 
musket and powder-horn, containing twelve charges of 
powder, with as many balls, an axe, a small kettle, a bag 
with about twenty pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder-box 
and tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and every man his 
wooden pipe. 

"Thus accoutred, these four sailors quickly arrived on 
the island, little expecting the misfortunes that were to 
beM them. They began with exploring the country, and 
soon discovered the hut they were in seach of, about an 
English mile-and-a-half from the shore. It was thirty-six 
feet in length, eighteen feet in height, and as many in 
breadth; it contained a small antechamber, about twelve 
feet broad, which had two doors, the one to shut it up fi^m 
the outer air, the other to form a communication with the 
inner room; this contributed greatly to keep the large 
room warm when once heated. In the large room was an 
earthen stove, constructed in the Enssian manner ; that is, 
a kind of oven without a chimney, which served occasionally 
either for baking, for heating the room, or, as is customary 
among the Bussian peasants in, very cold weather, for a 

Elace to sleep upon. Our adventurers rejoiced greatly at 
aving discovered the hut, which had, however, suffered 
much from the weather, it having now been built a con* 
siderable time. They however contrived to pass the night 
in it. 

"Early next morning they hastened to the shore, impatient 
to inform their comrades of their success, and also to pro- 
cure from their vessel such provision, ammunition, and 
other necessaries, as might better enable them to winter on 
the island. I leave my readers to figure to themselves the 



aatoiiishmeat aad agoav of mind these poor people must 
have felt, wben, on reaching the place of tneir landing, they 
saw nothing hut an open sea, tree from the ice, which, but 
a dav before, bad covered the ocean. A violent storm, 
whicn had risen during the night, had certainly been the 
cause of this disastrous event ; but they could not tell 
whether the ice, which had before hemmed in the vessel, 
agitated by the violence of the waves, had been driven 
against her, and shattered her to pieces ; or whether she 
had been carried by the current into the main, a. circum- 
stance which frequently happens in those seas. Whatever 
accident had befallen the ship, tbev saw her no more ; and, 
as no tidings were ever afterwards received of her, it is 
most probable that she sank, and that all on board her 
perished. 
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" This melancholy event depriving the unhappy wretches- 
of all hope of ever being able to quit the island, they 
returned to the hut, whence they had come, full of horror 
and despair. « 

"Their first attention was employed, as may easfly be 
imagined, in devising means of providing? subsistence, and 
for repairing their hut. The twelve charges of powder 
which they had brought with them, soon procured tnem as 
many rein-deer, the ishmd, fortunately for them, abounding 
in these animals. I have before observed, that the hut, 
which the sailors were so fortunate as to find, had sustained 
some damage. There were cracks in many places between 
the boards of the building, which freely admitted the air. 
This inconvenience was, however, easily remedied, as they 
had an axe, and the beams were still sound (for wood in 
those cold climates continues through a length of years 
unimpaired by worms or decay). It was thus easy for them 
to make the boards join again very tolerably ; besides, as moss 
grew in great abundance all over the island, there was more 
than sufficient to stop up the crevices, to which wooden 
houses must always be liable. Eepairs of this kind cost the 
unhappy men less trouble, as they were Bussians ; for all 
E>ussian peasants are known to be good carpenters; they build 
their own houses, and are very expert in handling the axe. 

" The intense cold which makes these climates habitable 
to so few species of animals, renders them equally unfit for 
the production of vegetables. No species of tree, or even 
shriib, is found in any of the islands of Spitzbergen ; a cir- 
cumstance most alarming to our sailors. 

" Without fire it was impossible to resist the rigour of 
the climate, and, without wood, how was the fire to be pro- 
duced or supported ? However, ^in wandering along the 
beach, they collected plenty of wood, which had been &ven 
ashore by the waves, and which at first consisted of the 
wrecks of ships, and afterwards of whole trees with their 
roots, the produce of some more hospitable but to them 
unknown dimate, which the overfiowings of rivers, or 
other accidents, had sent into the ocean. Nothing proved 
of more essential service to these unfortunate men, during 



the first year of their exile, than some boards they found 
upon the beach, having a long iron hook, a few naila 
about five or six inches long, and proportionably thick, and 
other bits of old iron fixed in them, the melancholy relics 
of Bome veseels, cast away in those remote parts. These 
were thrown ashore by the waves, at the time when the 
wont of powder gave our men reason to apprehend that 
they must fall a prey to hunger, as they had nearly con- 
sumed the reindeer they had kUled. This Jucky circum- 
stance was attended with another equally fortunate. They 
found on the shore the root of a fir-tree, which nearly 
approached to the figure of a bow. As necessity has ever 
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been the mother of invention, so they soon fashioned this root 
to a good bow by the help of a knile ; but still they wanted 
a straig and arrows. Not knowing how to procure these 
at present, they resolved upon making a couple of lances 
to defend themselves against the white bears, by fax the 
most ferocious of their kind, whose attacks they nad great 
reason to dread. Finding they could neither make the 
heads of their lances, nor of their arrows, without the help 
of a hammer, they contrived to form the above-mentioned 
large iron hook into one, by beating it, and widening a hole 
it happened to have about its middle, with the help of one 
of their largest nails ; this received the handle, and a round 
button at one end of the hook served for the face of the 
hammer. A large pebble supplied the place of an anvil, 
and a couple of rem-deer's horns made the tongs. By 
means of such tools they made two heads of spears, and, 
after polishing and sharpening them on stones, they tied 
them as fast as possible, with thongs made of rein-deer 
skins, to sticks about the thickness of a man's arm, which 
they got from some branches of trees that had been cast on 
shore. Thus equipped with spears, they resolved to attack 
a white bear, and, after a most dangerous encounter, they 
killed the formidable creature, and thereby obtained a new 
supply of provisions. The flesh of this animal they relished 
exceedingly, as they thought it much resembled beef in 
taste and flavour. The tendons, they saw with much 
pleasure, could, with little or no trouble, be divided into 
fllaments'of what fineness they thought fit. This, perhaps, 
was the most fortunate discovery these men could have 
made, for, besides other advantages, which will be hereafter 
mentioned, they were hereby furnished with strings for 
their bow. 

" The success of our unfortunate islanders in making the 
spears, encouraged them to proceed, and forge some pieces 
of iron into heads of arrows of the same shape, though 
somewhat smaller in size than the spears above-mentioned. 
Having ground and sharpened these like the former, they 
tied them with the sinews of the white bear to pieces of fir, 
to which, by the help of fine threads of the same, they 
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fastened feathers of sea-fowl, and thus became possessed of 
a complete bow and arrows. Their ingenuity in this respect 
was crowned with success far beyond their expectation ; for, 
during the time of their continuance upon the island, they 
killed with these arrows no less than two hundred and fifty 
rein-deer, besides a great number of blue and white foxes. 
The fie3h of these animals served them also for food, and 
their skins for clothing, and other necessary preservatiTes 
against the intense coldbess of a climate so near the Pole. 
They killed, however, not more than ten white bears in all, 
and that not without the utmost dauger ; for these n-TiimalR 
being prodigiously strong, defended themselves with astonish- 
ing vigour and fury. The first our men attacked designedly ; 
the ouier nine they slew in defending themselves from their 
assaults ; for some of these creatures even ventured to enter 
the outer room of the hut, in order to devour them. It is 
true that all the bears did not show, if I may be allowed 
the expression, equal intrepidity, either owing to some 
being less pressed by hunger, or to their being by nature 
less carnivorous than the others ; for some of them which 
entered the hut, immediately betook themselves to flight on 
the first attempt of the sailors to drive them away. A 
repetition, however, of these ferocious attacks threw the 
poor men into great terror and anxiety, as they were in 
almost perpetual danger of being devoured. 

'' The three different kinds of animals above-mentioned, 
viz., the rein-deer, the blue and white foxes, and the white 
bears, were the only food these wretched mariners tasted 
during their continuance in this dreary abode. We' do not 
at once see every resource ; it is generally necessity which 
quickens our invention, opening our eyes by degrees, and 
pointing out expedients which otherwise mignt never have 
occurred to our thoughts. The truth of this observation 
our four sailors experienced in various instances. They 
were for some time reduced to the necessity of eating tlieir 
meat almost raw, and without either bread or salt, for they 
were. quite destitute of both. The intensity of the cold, 
together with the want of every convenience, prevented 
them irom cooking their victuals in a proper manner^ 

p 
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ISiere was but one stove ia the hut, and that, being set up 
agreeablj to the BussiAn taste, was more like an oven, and 
consequently not well adapted for boiling anjthin|^. Wood, 
also, was too precious a commoditr to be wasted in keeping 
up two fires ; and the one they might have made outside of 
their habitation, to dress their yictuals, would in no way 
have served to warm' them. Another reason against their 
cooking in the open air was, the continual danger of an 
attack &om the white bears. And here I must observe 
that, if they had made the attempt, it would have been 
practicable only for some part of the year; the cold, 
which, in such a climate, during some months, scarcely ever 
abates, from the long absence of the sun, then enlightening 
the opposite hemisphere, the inconceivable quantity of 
snow, which is continually Mling through the greatest part 
of the winter, together with the almost incessant rains at 
certain seasons, were almost insurmountable obstacles to 
that expedient. To remedy, therefore, in some d^^ree the 
hardship of eating their meat half raw, they bethought 
themselves of drying some of their provisions during the 
summer in the open air, and afberwards of hanging them up 
in the upper part of the hut, which, as I mentioned before, 
was continuailly filled with smoke down to the windows ; it 
was thus dried thoroughly by the help of that smoke. This 
meat, so 'prepared, thev used for bread, and it made them 
rehsh their other flesn the better, as they could only half 
dress it. Finding this experiment answer in every respect 
to their wishes, they continued to practise it during the 
whole time of their confinement upon the ishind, and always 
kep t up, by that means, a sufficient stock of provisions. 
Water they procured in summer from small rivulets that fell 
from the rocks, and in winter from the thawed snow and 
ice. This was of course their only beverage, and their small 
kettle was the only vessel they could m^e use of for this 
sod other purposes. I have mentioned above, that our 
sailoTB brought a small bag of flour with them to the isbind ; 
of this th^ had consumed about one-half with their meat, 
the remainder, they empWed in a different manner, equally 
usefuL They soon saw the necessity of keeping up a con 
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tiniial fire in so cold $, climate, and found that, if it should 
unfortunately go out, they had no means of Hghting it 
again; for though they had a steel and flints, yet they 
wanted both match and tinder. In their excursions through 
the island they had met with a slimy loam, or a kind of clay, 
nearly in the middle of it. Out of this they found means 
to form a utensil which might serve for a lamp, and they 
proposed to keep it constant^ burning with the fat of the 
animals they shoidd kill. This was certainly the most 
rational scheme they coidd have thought of, for to be without 
a Hght in a climate where, during winter, darkness reigns 
for several months together, would have added much to 
their other calamities. 

" Bi^ying, therefore, fashioned a kind of lamp, they filled 
it with rein-deer's fat, and stuck into it some twisted Unen, 
shaped into a wick ; but they had the mortification to find 
that, as soon as the fat melted, it not only soaked into the 
clayj but fairly ran out of it on all sides. The thing, there- 
fore, was to devise some means of preventing this incon- 
venience, not arising from cracks, but from the substance 
of which the lamp was made being too porous. They made, 
therefore, a new one, dried it thoroughly in the air, then 
heated it red-hot, and afterwards quenched it in their kettle, 
wherein they had boiled a quantity of flour down to the 
consistence of thin starch. The lamp being thus dried and 
filled with melted fat, they now found, to their ^^eat joy, 
that it did not leak ; but, for greater security, they dipped 
linen rags in their paste, and with them covered dl its 
outside. Succeeding in this attempt, they immediately 
made another lamp for fear of an accident, that at all events 
they might not be destitute of Hght; and, when they had 
done so much, they thought proper to save the remainder 
of their flour for sunilar purposes. As they had carefully 
collected whatever happened to be cast on shore to supply 
them with fuel, they nad found amongst the wrecks of 
vessels some cordage, and a small quantity of oakum (a 
kind of hemp used for caulking ships), which served them 
to make wicks for their lamps. When these stores began 
to fail, their shirts and their drawers, which are worn by 

F 2 
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almost all BuBsian peasants, were employed to make good 
the deficiency. By these means they kept their lamp 
burning without intermission, from the day they first made 
it (a work they set about soon after their arrival on the 
island) until that of their embarkation for their native 
country. 

'^ The necessity of converting the most essential part of 
their clothing, such as their shirts and drawers, to the use 
above specified, exposed them the more to the rigour of the 
climate. They also found themselves in want of shoes, 
boots, and other articles of dress; and, as winter was 
approaching, they were again obliged to have recourse to 
that ingenuity which necessity suggests, and which seldom 
fails in the trying hour of distress. They had skins of rein- 
deer and foxes in plenty, that had hitherto served them for 
bedding, and which they now thought of employing in some 
more essential service ; but the question was how to tan 
them. After deliberating on this subject, they took to the 
following method : they soaked the sons for several days in 
fresh water, till they could pull off the hair pretty easily ; 
they then rubbed the wet leather with their hands till it 
was nearly dry, they then spread some melted rein-deer fat 
over it, and again rubbed it well. By this process the 
leather became soft, pliant, and supple, proper for their 
purjjose in every respect. Those skins which tney designed 
for furs, they only soaked for one day, to prepare them for 
being wrought ; and then proceeded in the manner before- 
mentioned, except only that they did not remove the hair. 
Thus they soon provided themselves with the necessary 
materials for all the parts of dress they wanted. But here 
another difficulty occurred ; they had neither awls for making 
shoes and boots, nor needles for sewing their' garments. 
This want, however, they soon supplied by means of the 
pieces of iron they had occasionally collected. Out of these 
they made both, and by their industry even brought them 
to a certain degree of perfection: The making eyes te their 
needles gave them indeed no little trouble, but this they 
also performed with the assistance of their knife; for, 
having ground it to a very sharp point, and heated red-hot a 
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kind of wire forged for that purpose, they pierced a bote 
'through one end, and, by whetting and BmootHing it ou 
stones, brought the other to a point ; and thus gave the 
whole needle a very tolerable ffiwn. Scissare to cut out the 
skin were what taej next had occasion for; but, havine 
none, they supplied their place with the knife ; and, though 
there was neither ehoemaker nor tailor amongst them, yet 
they contrived to cut out the leather and furs well enough 
for their purpose. The sinews of the bears and the 
rein-deer, which, as I mentioned before, they had found 
means to split, served them for thread ; and, thus provided 
with the necessaiy implements, they proceeded to make 
their new clothes." 

"These," said Mr. Barlow, " are the extracts which I 
have made from this very extraordinary story ; and they are 
sufficient to show both the many accidents to which men 
are exposed, and the wonderful expedients which may be 
found out, even in the most dismal circumstances." " It is 
very true, indeed," answered Tommy ; " but pray what 
became of these poor men at last ? " " After they had lived 
more then sis years upon this dreary and inhospitable coast," 
answered MJr. Barlow, "a ship arrived there by accident, 
which took three of them on board, and carried them m 
safety to their own country." '■ And what became of the 
fourth?" said Tommy. "He," said Mr. Barlow, "was 
seized with a dangerous disease, called the scurvy ; and, 
being of an indolent temper, and therefore not uamg the 
exercise which was necessary to preserve his life, after 
having lingered sometime, died, and was buried In the snow 
by his companions." 



CHAPTER V. 



Heke little Hany came in from his father's house, and 
brought with him the chicken, which, it has been mentionecl, 
he had saved from the claws of the kite. The little creature 
was now perfectly recovered from the hurt it had received, 
and showed so muqh affection for its protector, that it would 
run after him like a dog, hop upon his shoulder, nestle in 
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his boBom, and eat crumbs out of his hand. Tommy was 
extremely surprised and pleased to remark its tameness and 
docility, and asked by what means it had been made so 
gentle. Harry told him he had taken no particular pains 
about it ; but that, as the poor little creature had oeen 
sadly hurt, he had fed it every day till it was well ; and 
that, in consequence of that kindness, it had conceived a 
great degree of affection towards him. 

"Indeed," said Tommy, "that is very surprising ; for I 
thought all birds would have flown away Whenever a man 
came near them ; and that even the fowls which are kept at 
home would never let you touch them." Mr. B. And what 
do you imagine is the reason of that ? T. Because they 
are wild. Mr. B. And what is a fowl's being wild ? T. 
When he will not let you come near him. Mr. B. Then a 
fowl is wild, because he will not let you come near him ; 
and will not let you come near him, because he is wild. 
This is saying nothing more then that when a fowl is wild, 
he will not let you approach him. But I want to know 
what is the reason ot his being wild. T. Indeed, sir, I 
cannot tell; unless it is because they are naturallv so. 
Mr. B. But if they were naturally so, this fowl could, not 
be fond of Harry. T. That is because he is so good to it. 
Mr. B. Very likely. Then it is not natural for an animal 
to run away from a person that is good to him ? T. No, 
sir, I bddeve not. Mr. B. But when a person is not good 
to him, or endeavours to hurt him, it is natural for an 
animal to run away from him, is it not ? T. Yes. Mr. B. 
And then you say he is wild, do you not ? T. Yes, sir. 
Mr. B. Why then it is probable that animals are only wild 
because they are afraid of being hurt, and that they only . 
run away from the fear of danger. I believe you would do 
the same from a lion or a tiger. T. Indeed I would, sir. 
Mr. B. And yet you do not call yourself a wild animal P 
Tommy laughed heartily at this, and said, " No." " There- 
fore," said Mr. Barlow, " if you want to tame animals, you 
must be good to them, and treat them kindly, and then they 
wiU no longer fear you, but come to you and love you." 
** Indeed," said Harry, "that is very true: for I knew a 
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little boy that took a great iaiicy to a snake that lived in 
his fiftther's garden ; and when he had milk for breakfast, 
he used to sit under a nut tree and whistle, and the snake 
would come to him, and eat out of his bowl." T. And did 
it not bite him ? H. No ; he sometimes used to give it a 
pat with his spoon, if it ate too &st, but it never hurt him. 
Tommy was much pleased with this conversation; and,, 
being both good-natured and desirous of making experiments, 
he determined to try his skill in taming animals. Accord- 
ingly, he took a' large slice of bread in his hand, and went 
out to seek some animal upon which he might bestow it. 
The first thing he happened to meet was a sucking pig that 
had rambled from its mother, and was basking in the sun. 
Tommy would not neglect this opportunity of showing hi& 
talents; so he began calling out, ''Pig, pig, pig! come 
hither, little pig!" But the pig, who did not exactly com- 

Erehend his intentions, only grunted, and ran away. " You 
ttle ungrateful thing," said Tommy, " do you treat me in 
this manner, when I want to feed you ? K you do not 
know yo\ir fi^iends, I must teach you." So sajring he sprang 
at the pig, and caught him by the hind leg, intending to 
have given him the bread he held in his hand ; but the pig, 
unused to be treated in that manner, began struggling and 
squeaking to such a degree that the sow, who was within 
hearing, came running to the place, with all the rest of the 
Utter at her heels. As Tommy did not know whether she 
would be pleased with his civilities to her young one or not, 
he thought it most prudent to let it so; and the pig,, 
endeavouring to escape as speedily as possible, unfortunately 
ran between his legs, and threw him down. The place 
where this accident happened was extremely wet, therefore- 
Tommy, in falling, dirtied himself from head to foot ; and 
the sow, who came up at that instant, passed over him as 
he attempted to rise, and rolled him back again into the mire. 
Tommy, who had not the coolest temper in the world, waa 
extremely provoked at this ungrateful return for his intended 
kindness ; and, losing all patience, he seized the sow by the 
hind leg, and began pommelling her with all his might. 
The sow, as may be imagined, did not relish such treatment, 
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endeavoured with all her force to escape; but Tommj 
still keeping his hold, and continuing his discipline, she 
strugsled with such violence as to drag him several yards, 
squeaking at the same time in the most lamentable manner, 
in which she was joined by the whole litter of pigs. 
. During^ the heat of tlus contest, a large nock of geese 
happened to be crossing the road ; inta the midst of this 
flock the affirighted sow ran headlong, dragging the enraged 
Tommy at her heels. The goslings retreated with the 
greatest precipitation, joining their frightened cackling to 
the general noise ; but a gander of more than common size 
and courage, resenting the unprovoked attack upon his 
family, atl^ked Tommy in the rear and gave him several 
severe strokes with his bill. 

Tommy, whose' courage had hitherto been unconquerable, 
being thus unexpectecfly attacked by a new enemy, was 
obliged to yield to fortune, and, not knowing the precise 
extent of his danger, he not only suffered the sow to escape, 
but joined his vociferations to the general scream. This 
alarmed Mr. Barlow, who, coming up to the place, found 
his pupil in the most woful plight, daubed from head to 
foot, and with his face and hands as black as those of any 
chimney-sweeper. He inquired what was the matter ; and 
Tommy, as soon as he had recovered breath enough to 
speak, answered in this manner : '' Sir, all this is owing to 
what you told me about taming animals ; I wanted to make 
them tame and gentle, and that they should love me, and 
you see the consequences." " Indeed,"^ said Mr. Barlow, 
" I see you have been very badly treated, but I hope you 
are not hurt ; and, if it is owing to anything I have said, 
I shall feel the more concern." "No," said Tommy, "I 
cannot say that I am much hurt." " Why then," said Mr. 
Barlow, " you had better go and wash yourself; and, when 
you are clean, we wiU talk over the affair together." 

When Tommy had returned, Mr. Barlow asked him how 
the accident had happened ; and when he had heard the 
story, he said, " I am very sorry for your misfortune, but I 
do not perceive that I was the cavise of it ; for I do not 
remember that I ever advised you to catch pigs by the hind 
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legs. Tommy. No sir; but you told me that feeding 
animals was the way to make them love me; and so I 
wanted to feed the pig. Mr. B. But it was not my fiuilt 
that you attempted it in a wrong manner, The animal did 
not Imow your intentions, and therefore, when you seized 
him in so violent a manner, he naturally attempted to 
escape; and his mother, hearing his cries, very naturally 
came to his assistance. AU that happened was owing to 
your inexperience. Before you meddle with any aauoal, 
you should moke yourself acquainted with his nature and 
disposition, otherwise you may fare like the little boy, who 
in attempting to catch flies, was stung by a wasp ; or like 
another, who seeing an adder sleeping upon a bank, took it 
for an eel, and was bitten by it ; which had nearly cost him 
his life. T. But, sir, I thought Harry had mentioned a 
little boy who used to feed a snake without receiying any 
hurt from it. Mr. B. That might very well happen. There 
is scarcely any creature that will do harm, unless it is 
attacked or wants food; and some of these reptiles are 
entirely harmless, others not ; therefore the best way is not 
to meddle with one till you are perfectly acquainted with its 
nature. Had you observed this rule, you never would have 
attempted to catch the pig by the hind leg, in. order to tame 
it ; and it is very lucky that you did not make the experi- 
ment upon a larger animal, otherwise you might have been 
as badly treated as the tailor was by the Elephant. T. 
Pray, Sir, what is that curious story ? But first teU me, if 
you please, what an Elephant is. 

"An Elephant," said Mr. Barlow, "is the largest land 
animal that we are acquainted with. It is many times more 
bulky than an ox, and grows to the heighth of eleven or 
twelve feet. Its strength, as may easily be imaginecl, is 
prodigious ; but it is, at the same time, so very gentle, that 
it rarely does harm to anything, even in the woods where it 
lives. It does not eat flesh, but subsists upon the fruits 
and branches of trees. But what is most singular about its 
structure is, that instead of a nose, it has a long hollow 
piece of flesh, which grows over its mouth to the length of 
three or four feet ; this is called the trunk of the El^hant ; 
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and he is capable of bending it in every direction. When 
he wants to break off the branch of a tree, he twists his 
trunk round it, and snaps it off directly ; when he wants to 
drink, he lets it down into the water, sucks up several 
gallons at a time, and then, doubling the end of it back, dis- 
charges aU the water into his mouth." 

" But, if he is so large and strong," said Tommv, " I 
should suppose it must be impossible ever to tame mm." 
" So perhaps it would be," replied Mr. Barlow, " did men 
not instruct those that have been already tamed to assist 
in catching others." T. How is that, sir ? Mr. B. When 
th^ have discovered a forest where these am'Tnals resort, 
they make a large enclosure with strong pales and a deep 
ditch, leaving only one entrance to it, wluch has a strong 
gate left purposely open. They then let loose one or two 
of their tame Elephants, who join the wild *ones, and 
gradually entice them into the enclosure. As soon as one 
of these has entered, a man who stands ready shuts the 
'gates, and takes him prisoner. The animal finding himself 
thus entrapped, begms to grow furious, and attempts to 
escape ; but immediately two tame ones, of the largest 
size and greatest strength, who have been placed there on 
purpose, come up to him one on each side, and beat him 
with their trunks till he becomes more quiet. A man then 
comes behind, ties a very large cord to each of his hind 
legs, and fastens the other end of it to two great trees. 
He is then lefb without food for some hours, and in that 
time generally becomes so docile, as to suffer himself to be 
conducted to the stable that is prepared for him, where he 
lives the rest of his life like a horse, or any other domestic 
animal. T. And pray, sir, what did the Elephant do to 
the tailor ? " At Surat," said Mr. Barlow, " a city where 
many of these tame Elephants are kept, there was a tailor, 
who used to sit and work in his shed, close to the place 
to which these Elephants were led every day to drink. 
This n^an contracted a kind of acquaintance with one of 
the largest of these beasts, and used to present him with 
fruits and other vegetables whenever the Elephant passed 
by his door. The Elephant was accustomed to put his 
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long tnmk in at the window, and to receive in that manner 
whatever his friend chose to give. But one day, the 
Tailor happened to be in a particularly bad hiunour, and, 
not considering how dangerous it might prove to provoke 
an animal of that size and strength, when the Elephant put 
his trunk in at the window as usual, instead of giving him 
any thing to eat, pricked him with his needle. The 
Elephant instantly withdrew his trunk, and, without 
showing any marks of resentment, went on with the rest 
to dnnS ; but, after he had quenched his thirst, he collected 
a large quantity of the dirtiest water he could find in his 
trunk, which I have already told you is capable of holding 
some gallons ; and, when he passed by the tailor's shop in 
his return, he discharged it fim in his face, with so true an 
aim, that he wetted hun all over, and almost drowned him ; 
thus justiiy punishing the man for his Hi-nature and 
breach of fidendship." 

" Indeed," said Harry, " considering the strength of the 
animal, he must have had great moderation and generosity, 
not to have punished the man more severely ; and there- 
fore I think it is a very great shame to men ever to be 
cruel to animals, when dumb beasts are so afiectionate and 
gentle to them." 

" You are very right," said Mr. Barlow ; " and I remem- 
ber another story of an Elephant, which, if true, is still 
more extraordinary. These animals, although in general 
they are as docile and obedient as a dog to the person that 
takes care of them, are sometimes seized with a species of 
impatience which makes them absolutely ungovernable. 
It IS then dangerous to come near them, and very difficult 
to restrain them. I should have mentioned that, in the 
Eastern parts of the world, where Elephants are found, 
the kings and princes keep them to ride upon as we do 
horses. A kind of tent or pavilion is fixed upon the back of 
the animal, in which one or more persons may be placed ; 
and the keeper who is used to manage him sits upon the 
neck of the Elephant, and guides him by means of a stick 
with an iron hook at the end. Now, as these animals are 
of great value, the keeper is frequently severely punished 



if any accident happens to the animal bj his ( 

But one day, one of the largest Elephants, being seized with 
a sudden fit of passion, nad broKen loose ; and, aa the 
keeper was not in the way, nobody was able to appease 
him, or dared to come neas: him. While, therefore, he was 
running about in this manner, he chanced to see the wife 
of his keeper, who had oftbn fed him as well as her 
husbaiid, with her young child in her arms, with which 
she was endeavouring to escape from his Airy. The woman 
ran as fast as she was able; but, finding that it was 
impossible for her to escape, because these beasts, although 
so very large, are able to run veir fast, she resolut^y 
turned about, and tlirowing her child down before the 
Elephant, thus accosted him, as if he had been capable of 
understanding her: 'Ton ungrateful beast, is this the 
Tctum you make for all the benefits we have bestowed! 
Have we fed you, and taken care of you, by day and night, 
during bo many years, only that yoii may at last destroy us 
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all? Crush, then, this poor innocent child and me, m 
return for the services tnat mj husband has done you!' 
While she was making these passionate exclamations, the 
Elephant approached the place where the little infant lay ; 
but, instead of trampling upon him, he stopped short, and 
looked at him with earnestness, as if he had been sensible of 
shame and confusion; and, his fury from that instant 
abating, he suffered himself to be led without opposition to 
his stable." 

Tommy thanked Mr. Barlow for these two stories, and 
promised for the future to use more discretion in his kind- 
ness to animals. 

The next day Tommy and Harry went into the garden 
to sow the wheat which Harry had brought with him, upon 
a bed which Tommy had dug for that purple. 

While they were at work. Tommy said, " Pray, Harry, did 
you ever hear the story of the men that were obliged to live 
six years in that terrible cold country — I forget the name of 
it — ^where there is nothing but snow and ice, and scarcely 
any other animals but great bears, that are ready to eat men 
up?" Haebt. Yes, I have. T. And did not the very 
thoughts of it frighten you dreadftdly ? H. No, I cannot 
say they did. T. Why, should you uke to live in such a 
country ? H. No, certainly ; I am very happy that I was 
bom in such a country as this, where the weather is scarcely 
ever too hot or too cold ; but a man must bear patiently 
whatever is his lot in this world. T. That is true. But 
should you not cry, and be very miich afflicted, if you 
were left upon such a country ! H. I should certainly be 
very sony, if I was left there alone, more especially as I 
, am not big enough, or strong enough, to defend myself 
against such fierce animals; but crying would do me no 
g;ood, it would be better to do something, and endeavour to 
help myself. T. Indeed I think it would, but what could 
you do ? H. Why, I would endeavour tp build myself a 
house, if I could find any materials. T. And what materials 
is a house made of? I thought it had been impossible to 
make a house without having a great many people of different 
trades, such as carpenters and bricklayers. H. You know 
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there are houses of different sizes. The houses that poor 

?eople live in, are very diflerent from your father's house. 
'. Yes, they are little, nasty, dirty, disagreeable places ; I 
should not like to liye in them at aU. H. And yet the poor 
are in general as strong and healthy as the rich. But if you 
could have no other, you would rather live in one of them 
than be exposed to the weather ? T. Yes, certainly. And 
how would you make one of them ? H. If I could get some 
wood, and had a hatchet, I would cut down some branches 
of trees and stick them upright in the ground, near to each 
other. T. And what then? H. I would then get some 
other branches, but more full of small Wood ; and these I 
would interweave between the large stakes, just as we make 
hurdles to confine the sheep ; and then, as that might not 
be warm enough to resist the wind and cold, I would cover 
them over, both within and without, with clay. T. Clay ! 
what is that ? H. It is a particular kind of earth that 
sticks to your feet when you tread upon it, or to your hands 
when you touch it. T. I declare I did not tmnk it had 
been so easy to make a house. And do you think that 
people coidd really live in such houses? H. Certainly 
they might, because many persons live in such houses here ; 
and I have been told, that in many parts of the world they 
have not any other. T. Eeally I should like to try to 
make a house ; do you think, Harry, that you and I could 
make one? H. Yes; if I had wood and clay enough, 
and a small hatchet to sharpen the stakes, and make them 
enter the ground, I think I could. 

Mr. Barlow then came to call them in to read ; and told 
Tommy, that as he been talking so much about good-nature 
to animals, he had looked him out a very pretty story upon 
the subject, and begged that he would read it well. " That 
I will," said Tommy, " for I begin to like reading extremely, 
and I think that I am happier too since I learned it ; for 
now I can always amuse myself." "Indeed," answered 
Mr* Barlow, " most people find it so. "When any one can 
read, he wUl not find the knowledge any burthen to him, 
and it is his own fault if he is not constantly amused. This 
is an advantage, Tommy, which a Gentleman, since you are 
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80 fond of the word, may more particularly enjoy, because 
be bas so mncb time at iua disposal ; and it is much better 
tbat be sboold distingnisb bimself by baying more knowledge 
and improvement tlum otbers, tban by fine dotbes, or sncb 
trifles, wbicb any one may bare tbat can pnrcbase tbem, as 
weU as bimself." 

Tommy tben read, witb a clear and distinct Toice, the 
following story of 

THE eOOD-KATrBED LITTLE BOY. 

A little Boy went out one morning, to walk to a 
village about five miles fi*om the place where be lived, and 
carried witb him in a basket the provision tjiat was to serve 
him the whole day. As he was walking along, a poor little 
half-starved dog came up to him, wagging bis taQ, and 
seeming to entreat him to take compassion on him. The 
little Boy at first took no notice of him, but at length, 
remarking bow lean and famished the creature seemed to 
be, he said, '* This animal is certainly in very great necessity ; 
if I give him part of my provision, I shall be obliged to go 
home hungry myself; however, as he seems to want it more 
tban I do, he shall share with me." Saying this, he gave 
the dog part of what he had in the basket ; and the poor 
creature eat as if be had not tasted victuals for a fortnight. 

The little Boy then went on a little farther, bis dog still 
following him, and fawning upon him with the greatest 
gratitude and affection ; when ne saw a poor old horse lying 
upon the ground, and groaning as if in great pain. He went 
up to the horse, and saw that it was atlmost starved, and so 
weak tbat it was unable to rise. " I am very much afraid," 
said the little Boy, '' that if I stay to assist this horse it 
will be dark before I can return ; and I have heard that 
there are several thieves in the neighbourhood. However, 
I will try ; it is doing a good action to attempt to relieve 
him, and God Almighty mil take care of me." He then 
went and gathered some grass, which he brought to the 
bone's mouth, and the horse immediately began to eat with 
as much relish as if his chief disease were hunger. The 



little Boy then fetched Bome water in his hat, which the 
tmimal (bank up, and seemed immediately to be so much 
refreshed, that, after a few tritds, he got up and began 
grazing. 

The little Boy then went ou a little farther, and saw a 
man wading about in a pond of water, without bein g a ble to 
get out of it, in spite of aU his endeavours. " what is 
the matter, good man ? " said the little Boy to him ; " Can't 
you find your way out of this pondP" " No, God bless . 
Tou, my worthy master, or miss," said the man, " for such 
I take you to be by yoiar voice ; I have fallen into this 

fond, and know not bow to get out again, as I am quite 
lind, and I am almost afraid to move for fear of being 
drowned." "Weil," said the little Boy, "though I shall 
be wetted to the skin, if you will throw me your stick, 
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I will try to help you out of it." The blind man then threw 
the sticK to that side on which he heard the \oice; the 
little Boy caught it, and went into the water, feeling veiy 
carefully before him, lest he should unfi^uardedly go beyond 
his depth ; at length he reached the blind man, took him 
very care^illy by the hand, and led him out. The blind 
man then gave him a thousand blessings, and told him he 
could grope his way home ; and the little Boy ran on as 
hard as he could, for fear of being benighted. 

But he had not proceeded far, beiore he saw a poor 
sailor, who had lost both his legs in an engagement by 
sea, hopping along upon crutches. '' God bless you, my 
little master!" said the sailor; "I have fought many 
a battle with the French, to defend poor old England ; but 
now I am crippled, as you see, ana have neither victuals 
nor money, although I am almost famished." The little 
'Boy could not resist his inclination to relieve him; so he 
gave him all his remaining food, and said, '' Gtod help you, 
poor man ! this is all I have, otherwise you should have 
more." He then ran along, and presently arrived at his 
destination, delivered his message, and returned towards 
his own home, with all expedition. 

But he had not gone much more than half-way, before 
the night closed in extremely dark, without either moon or 
stars to light him. The poor little Boy used his utmost 
endeavours to find his way ; but imfortunately he missed 
it in turning down a lane, which brought him into a wood, 
where he wandered about a great while without being 
able to find any path to lead him out. .Tired out at last, 
and hungry, he ielt himself so feeble, that he could go no 
farther, but sat down upon the ground, crying most 
bitterly. In this situation he remained for some time, till 
at last the little dog, who had never forsaken him, came 
up to him wagging nis tail, and holding something in his 
mouth. The Httle Boy took it from him, and saw it was 
a handkerchief nicely pinned together, which somebody 
had dropped, and the dog had picked up ; and on opening 
it, he lound several slices of bread and meat, which the 
little Boy ate with great satisfaction, and felt himself 
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extremely refreshed with his meal. '^ So/' said the little 
Boy,/' I see that if I have given you a brealdast, you have 
giyen me a supper ; and- a good turn done even to a dog ia 
never lost." 

He then onoe more attempted to escape from the wood. 
But it was to no purpose ; he only scratched his legs with 
briars, and slippea down in the dirt, without bein^ able to 
find his way out. He was just going to give up tSi &rther 
attempts in despair, when he happened to see a horse 
feeduig before hnn, and, going up to him, saw, by the lisht 
of the moon, which just then began to shine a little, that 
it was the very same horse he nad fed in the morning. 

" Perhaps," said the little Boy, " this creature, as I have 
been so good to him, will let me get upon his back, and he 
may bring me out of the wood, as he is accustomed to feed 
in this neighbourhood." The little Boy then went up to 
the horse, speakiag to him and stroking him, and the 
horse let him mount his back without, opposition ; and 
then proceeded slowly through the wood, grazing as he 
went, till he brought him to an opening, which led to the 
high road. . The Httle Boy was much rejoiced at this, and 
said, " If I had not saved this creature's life in the momiag, 
I should have been obliged to have stayed here all night ; 
I see by this, that a good turn is never lost." 

But the poor little Boy had yet a greater danger to 
undergo. As he was going along a solitary lane, two men 
rushed out upon him, laid hold of him, ana were going to 
strip him of nis clothes ; but, just as they were beginning 
to do it, the little dog bit the leg of one of the men with 
so much violence, that he left the little Boy, and pursued 
the dog, that ran howling and barking away. In this 
instant a voice was heard crying out, " There the rascals 
are— let us knock them down!" which frightened the 
remaining man so much, that he ran away, and his com- 
panion followed him. The little Boy then looked up, and 
saw the sailor, whom he had relieved in the morning, 
borne upon the shoulders of the blind man whom he had 
helped out of the pond. "There, my little dear," said the 
sailor, " God be thanked ! we have come in time to do you 
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a service, in return for the kindness you showed as in the 
morning. As I lay under a hedge, i heard these yillainB 
talk of robbing a little boy ; from the description, I con- 
cluded it must be you ; but I was so lame, tnat I should 
not haye been able to come in time to lielp you, if I had 
not met this honest blind man, who took me upon his back, 
while I showed him the way." 

The little boy thanked him very sincerely for thus 
defending him ; and they went all together to nis father's 
house, which was not far off, where they were kindly 
entertained with a supper and a bed. The little Boy took 
care of his faithful aog as long as he liyed, and never 
forgot the importance and necessity of doing good to 
others, if we wish them to do the same to us. 

" Upon my word," said Tommy, when he had finished, 
'' I am vastly pleased with this story ; and I think that it 
may very. likely be true, for I have myself observed that 
everything seems to love little Harry here, merely because 
he is good-natured. I was much surprised to see the ereat 
dog the other day, which I have never dsixed to touch for 
fear of being bitten, fawning upon him, and licking him all 
^ver ; it put me in mind of the story of Androdes and the 
Lion." "That dog," said Mr, Barlow, "will be eauaUy 
fond of you, if you are kind to him ; for nothing equals the 
sagacity and gratitude of a dog. But since you have read a 
story about a good-natured boy, Harry shall read you 
another concerning a boy of a contrary disposition." 

Harry then read the n)Uowing story of 

THE ILL-NATUBED BOT. 

There was once a little Boy who was so unfortunate as 
to have for his father a very bad man, who was always 
surly and iU-tempered, and never gave his children either 
good instructions or good example ; in consequence of which 
this little Boy, who might otherwise have been happier and 
better, became ill-natured, quarrelsome, and disagreeable to 
everybody. He very often was severely beaten for his 
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impertinence by boys bigger than himself, and sometimes 
by boys that were less ; for, though he was very abusive 
.and quarrelsome, he did not much like fighting, and gene- 
rally trusted more to- his heels than his courage when he had 
involved himself in a quarrel. This little Boy had a cur- 
dog that was the exact image of himself ;• he was the most 
troublesome, surly creature imaginable, always barking at 
the heels of every horse he came near, and worrying every 
'Sheep he could meet ; for which reason both the dog and 
the boy were disliked by all the neighbourhood. 

One morning his father got up early to go to the alehouse, 
where he intended to stay till night, as it was a holiday ; 
but before he went out, he gave his son some bread and 
cold meat and sixpence, and told him he might go and amuse 
himself as he ILked the whole day. The little Boy was much 
pleased with this liberty ; and, as it was a very fine morning, 
ne called his dog Tiger to follow him, and began his walk. 

He had not proceeded far before he met a little boy driving 
a flock of sheep towards a gate that he wanted them to enter. 
" Pray, master," said the little boy, " stand still, and keep 
your, dog close to you, for fear of frightening my sheep." 
"Oh! yes, to be sure!" answered the ill-natured Boy, "I 
am to wait here all the morning till you and your sheep 
have passed, I suppose! Here, Tiger, seize them, boy!" 
Tiger at this sprang forward into the middle of the flock, 
barking and bitmg on every side, and the sheep, in a general 
consternation, hurried each a separate way. Tiger seemed 
to enjoy this sport equally with his master. But in the 
midst of his triumph he happened unguardedly to attack an 
old ram that had more courage than the rest of the flock ; 
the ram, instead of running away,'faced about and aimed a 
blow with his forehead at his enemy, with so much force 
and dexterity, that he knocked Tiger over and over, and, 
butting him several times while he was down, obliged him 
to limp howling away. 

The ill-natured little Boy, who was not capable of loving 
^mything, had been much amused with the trepidation of the 
sheep ; but now he laughed heartily at the misfortune of 
liis dog, and he would bave laughed much longer, had not 
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the other boy, provoked beyond all patience at this treat- 
ment, thrown a stone at his tormentor, which hit him full 
upon the temples, and almost knocked him down. The 
cowardly Boy immediately began to cry in concert with his 
dog ; and perceiving a man coming towards them, who he 
fancied might be the owner of the sheep, he thought it most 
prudent to escape as speedily as possible. 

But he had scarcely recovered from the smart which the 
blow had occasioned, before his former mischievous disposi- 
tion returned, which he determined to gratify to the utmost. 
He had not gone far, before he saw a little girl standing by 
a stile with a large pot of milk at her feet. " Pray," said 
the little girl, "help me up with this pot of milt. My 
mother sent me out to fetch it this morning, and I have 
brought it above a mile upon my head, but I am. so tired 
that I have been obliged to stop at this stile to rest myself; 
and if I don't return home presently, we shall have no^ 
pudding to-day, and, besides, my mother will be very angry 
with me." " What " said the Boy, " jon are to have pudding 
to-day, are you, miss ?" " Yes," said the girl, " and a fine 
piece of roast beef; for there's IJncle Will, and tJncle John, 
and Grandfather, and all mv cousins to dine with us, and 
we shall be very merry in tne evening, I can assure you ; 
so pray help me up as speedily as possible." " That I will, 
miss," said the Boy ; and taking up the jug, he pretended 
to fix it upon her head ; but just as she had hold of it, he 
gave it a httle push as if he had stumbled, and overturned it 
upon her. The little girl began to cry violently, but the 
mischievous boy ran away laughing heartily, and saying, 
" Good-bye, little miss ; give my humble service to TJncle 
Will, and Ghrandfather, and the dear little cousins." 

This prank encouraged him very mucti, for he thought 
he had now certainly escaped without any bad consequences ; 
so he went on, applauding his own ingenuity, and came to 
a green where several little boys were at play. He desired 
leave to play with them, which they allowed him to do. 
But he could not be contented long, without exercising his 
evil disposition ; so taking an opportunity when it was his 
turn to fiing the ball, instead of mnging it the way he ought 



to have done, he threw it into a deep muddy ditch. The 
little boys ran in a great hurry to see what had become of 
it, and as they wei« etandii^ together upon the brink, he 
gave the outermost boy a violent push against his neighbour; 

he, not being able to resist the shock, tumbled against 
the next, that next against another, and finally they were 
aU soused in the ditch together. They soon scrambled out, 
although in a dirty plight, and were going to have punished 
him for bis ill behaviour ; but he patted Tiger upon the hack, 
and the dog began snarling and growling in such a manner, 
as made them desist. Thus this michievous little boy escaped 
a second time with impnnity. ' 

The neit thing that he met with was a poor jackaaB 
feeding very quietly in a ditch. The little Boy, seeing that 
nobody waa within sight, thought this an opportunity of 
plaguing an animal not to be lost ; so he went and cut a large 
bunch of thorns, which he contrived to fix upon the poor 
beast's tail, and then setting Tiger at him, he was extremely 
delighted to see the fright and agony the creature was in. 
But it did not fare so well with Tiger, who, while he waa 
baying and biting the animal's heels, received so severe a 
kick upon his forehead, that he fell dead upon the spot. 
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13se Boj, wbo bad no afTectiosi £ar bk dog,le£b bim widi ii» 
maiieet nxkeaeeenL, -rbeii be eaw what bad bappened, lad 
lading biasBelf buzigzj, nt down bj tbe wij-ode to eflfc 
bis dimier. 

He bad not beoi long tbeie, befofe a poor blind man 
came groping bie war out witb a, oouple ci stidEB. ^ Good 
inorxung to jou, ^bSst^ aaid tbe Boy; ^pny did joo see 
a little girl eosne tbis road, intb a basket of eggs upon ber 
head^ d roaao d in a green gown, witb a atiaw ^t npcm ber 
head?'' "" God bless too, master," said tbe beggar, '' I am 
so blind that I ean see notbing; I bare been blind these 
twenty yean, and tbey call me poor old blind Bichard.'' 

Tbougb tbjui poor man was sneb an object of dianty and 
compassion, yet tbe little Boy determined as nsnal, to play 
him some tiick; and, as be was a great liar and bypooite, 
he spoke to bim thus : ^' Poor old Biebaid! I am sorry for 
yon witb all my heart ; I am Just eating my break&st, and 
if you will sit down bv me, I will giye you part, and feed 
you myself." "Thank you witb all my heart," said tbe 
poor man ; ^^ and if you wiU give me your band, I will sit 
by you witb great pleasure, my dear, good little master! " 
The little Boy then gave bim bis band, and, pretending to 
direct bim, guided bim to sit down in a large heap of wet 
mud that layby tbe road side. "There," said be, "now 
you are nicely seated, and I wOl feed you." So, taking a 
little in his migers, be was going to put it into tbe blind 
man's mouth ; but the man, who now peroeived the trick 
that had been played him, made a sudden snap at the boy's 
fingers, and getting; them between bis teeth, bit them so 
severely, that- the Tittle rascal roared out for mercy, and 
promised never more to be guilty of such wickedness. At 
last, alter he bad put him to very severe pain, the blind 
man consented to let bim go, saying as he went, "Are you 
not ashamed, you little scoundrel, to attempt to harm those 
who have never injured you, and to want to add to tbe 
suffierings of poor ipen who are already sufficiently miserable ? 
Although you escape now, be assured, that if you do not 
repent and mend your manners, you will meet with a severe 
punishment for your bad behaviour." 
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One would think, that this severe lesson would have 
cured the boy entirely of his mischieyous disposition ; but 
unfortunately^ nothing is so difficult to oyercome as bad 
habits that liaye been long indulged. He had not eone 
far, before he saw a lame beggar who Just made a shift to 
support himself by means of a couple of sticks. The beggar 
asked the litfcle Boy to ^ye him something, and the little 
mischieyous wretch, pullmg out his sixpence, threw it down 
just before him, as if he int^ided to make him a present of 
it ; but, while the poor man was stooping with difficulty to 
pick it up, this wicked Boy knocked the stick away, so that 
the beggar feU down upon his face ; and then snatching up 
the sixpence, the Boy ran away, laughing yery heartily at 
the accident. 

This was the last trick this ungracious boy had it in his 
power to play ; for, seeing two men come up to the beggar, 
and enter into conyersation with him, he was afiraid of being 
pursued, and therefore ran as fast as he was able oyer several 
fields. At last he came into a lane which led to a farmer's 
orchard, and as he was preparing to clamber over the fence, 
a large dog seized him by the leg, and held him fast. He 
cried out in an agony of terror, which brought out the 
farmer, who called the dog off, but seized the Boy very 
roughly, saying, " So ! sir, you are caught at last, are you P 
You thought you might come day aner day and steal my 
apples, without detection ; but it seems you are mistaken, 
and now you shall receive the punishment you have so long 
deserved." The farmer then began to chastise him very 
severely with a whip he had in his hand, and the Boy in 
vain protested he was innocent, and begged for mercy. At 
last the farmer asked him who he was, and where he lived ; 
but when he heard his name, he cried out, " "What, are you 
the little rascal that firightened my sheep this morning, so 
that several of them are lost ; and ao you think to escape P" 
Saying this, he lashed him more severely than before, in 
spite of all his cries and protestaticms. At length, thinking 
he had punished him enough, he turned him out of the 
orchard, Dade him go home, and frighten sheep again if he 
liked the consequences. 
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The litde Boy slunk away, crying very bitterly, for he 
had been very severely beaten; and now began to find that 
no one can continue to hurt others with impunity ; so he 
determined to go quietly home, and behave oetter for the 
fatuie. 

But his sufferings were not yet at an end, for, as he 
jumped down from a stile, he felt himself very roughly 
seized ; and lookin? up, found that he was in the power of 
the lame beggar wnom he had thrown upon his iace. It 
was in vain that he cried, . entreated, and begged pardon ; 
the man, who had been much hurt by his fall, thrashed him 
very severely with his stick, before he would part with him. 
The boy now again went on, crying and roanns; with pain, 
but at least expecting to escape without farther damage. 
He was mistaken, however ; for walking slowly through a 
lane, he turned a comer and found himself in the middle 
of the very troop of boys he had used so ill in the morning. 
They all set up a shout as soon as they saw their enemy in 
their power without his dog, and began persecuting hiin in a 
thousand various ways. Some pulled him hj the hair, others 
pinched him; some whipped!^ his legs with their hand- 
Kerchiefs, while others covered him with handfuls of dirt. 
In vain did he attempt to escape; they were still at his 
heels, and surroimding him on every side, continued their 
persecutions. At length, while he was in this disagreeable 
situation, he happened to come up to the same jackass he 
had seen in the morning; and making a sud^n spring, 
jumped upon his back, hoping thus to escape. The boys 
immediately renewed their shouts ; and the ass, frightened 
at the noise, began galloprog with all his might, and pre- 
sentlv bore his rider from the reach of his enemies. But 
the ill-natured Boy had Httle reason to rejoice at this 
escape ; for he found it impossible to stop the animal, and 
was every instant afraid oi being thrown off, and dashed 
upon the ground. After he had been thus hurried along a 
considerable time, the ass on a sudden stopped short at 
the door of a cottage, and began kicking and prancing with 
so much fvaj that the little Boy was thrown to the ground, 
and broke his leg in the fall. His cries immediately brought 



out the family, among whom was the very little girl he had 
used BO ill in the morning. But she, with the greateet 
good nature, seeing him in such a pitiable situation, assisted 
in bringing him in, and laying li'i" upon the bed. There 
this uiJortunate , Boy had leisure to recollect himself, and 
reflect upon his own bad behaviour, which in one day's time 
had exposed him to such a variety of misfortunes ; and he 
determined, with great sincerity, that, if ever he recovered 
from his accident, he would be as careful to take every 
opportunity of doing good, as he had before been to perpe- 
trate every species of mischief. 



CHAPTER VI. 



pru 
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"WTien the atory was ended, Tommy said it was very sur- 
iriaing to see bow differently the two little boys fared. 
ilie one little boy was good-natured ; and therefore ereir- 
tbing he met became hia friend, and aasisted him m 
return; the other, who waa ill-natured, made everything 
hia enemy, and therefore he met with nothing but misfor- 
tunes and vexations, and nobody seemed to feel any com- 
Ciion for him, excepting the poor Uttle girl that assisted 
at last ; which was very kind indeed of her, coneidering 
how ill she had been used, 

" That is very true indeed," said Mr. Barlow j " nobody is 
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loved in this world, unless he loves others and does ffood to 
them ; and nobodj can tell but one time or other he maj 
want the assistance of the meanest and lowest, therefore every 
sensible man will behave well to everything around him ; he 
will behave well, because it is his duty to do it, because eveiy 
benevolent person feels the greatest pleasure in doing good, 
and even because it is his own interest to make as many 
friends as possible. No one can tell, however secure his 
present situation may appear, how soon it may alter, and 
he may have occasion for the compassion of those who are 
now infinitely below him. I could show you a story to 
that purpose ; but you have read enough, and therefore you 
must now go out and take some exercise.'* 

" Oh ! pray, sir," said Tommy " do let me hear the story ; 
I think 1 could now read for ever, without being tired." 
"No," said Mr. Barlow, "everything has its turn. To- 
morrow you shall read, but now we must work in the 
garden." "Then pray, Sir," said Tommy, "may I ask a 
favour of you ? " "Surely," answered Mr. Barlow; "if it 
is proper for you to have, there is nothing can give me a 
greater pleasure than to grant it." "Why, then," said 
Tommy, " I have been thinking that a man should know 
how to do everything in the world." Mr. B. Very right ; 
the more knowledge he acquires the better. T. And there- 
fore Harry and I are going to build a house. Mr. B. To 
build a house? Well, and have you laid in a sufficient 
quantity of bricks and mortar ? " No, no," said Tommy, 
smiling; "Harry and I can bmld houses without bricks 
and mortar." Mr. B. What are they to be made of then — 
cards ? " Dear sir," answered Tommy, " do you think we 
are such little children as to want card houses P No ; we 
are going to build real houses, fit for people to live in. 
And then, you know, if ever we should be thrown upon 
a desert coast, as the poor men were, we shall be able 
to supply ourselves with necessaries, till some ship comes 
to take us away." Mr. B. And if no ship should come, 
what then ? T. Why then we must stay there all our lives, 
1 am afraid. Mr. B. If you wish to prepare yourselves for 
such an event, you are very right, for nobody knows what 
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niAy liflppen to him in this world* What is it, then, you 
want to make your hotuie? T. The first thing we wamt, 
sir, is wood, and a hatchet. Mr. B. Wood jou shall have 
in f^^yj ^t did tou ever nse a hatchet ? T. No sir. 
Mr. B. Then I am amiid to let jon h^ye one, because it is 
a veiy dangerous kind of tool; and if you are not expert in 
the use of it, you may wound yourself seyerely . But if you 
will let me know whiat you want, I, who am stronger and 
more expert, will take the hatchet and cut down the wood 
for vou. ''Thank you sir," said Tommy; "you are very 
good indeed." And away Harry and he ran to the copse 
at the bottom of the garden. 

Mr. Barlow went to work, and presentl^r, by Harry's 
direction, cut down several poles about as thick as a man's 
wrist, and about eight feet long ; these he sharpened at the 
end, that they mi^t run into the ground ; and so eager 
were the two little boys at the business, that in a very short 
time they had transported all to the bottom of the garden ; 
and Tommy entirely forgot he was a gentleman, and' worked 
with the ffreatest eagerness. 

"Now, said Mr. Barlow, "where will you fix your 
house ? " " Here, I think," answered Tommy, " mst at the 
bottom of this hill, because it will be warm and sheltered." 

So Hanr took the stakes, and began to thrust them into 
the ground, at about the distance of a foot from each other, 
and in this manner he enclosed a piece of ground about 
ten feet long, and eight feet wide, leaving an opening in 
the middle, of three feet wide, for a door. After this was 
done, they gathered up the brushwood that was cut off, 
and, by llarry's direction, they interwove it between the 
poles, in such a way as to form a compact kind of fence. 
This labour, as may be imagined, took them some time ; 
however, they worked at it very hard every day, and every 
day the wort advanced ; which filled Tommy's heart with 
so much pleasure, that he thought himself the happiest little 
boy in the universe. 

But this employment did not make Tommy unmindful 
of the story which Mr. Barlow had promised Inm. It was 
to this effect : — 
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THE STOBY OF THE GBAT£FUL TVBK. 

It is much to be lamented that different nations are 
80 often engaged in bloody wars with each other ; and 
when they take any of their , enemies prisoners, instead of 
using them weU, and restoring them to liberty, they confine 
them in prisons, or sell them as slaves. The enmity 
that has often been between many of the Italian states, 
particularly the Venetians, and the Turks, is sufficiently 
known. 

It once happened, that a Venetian ship had taken many 
of the Turks prisoners, and, according to the barbarous 
customs I have mentioned, these unhappy men had been 
sold to different persons in the city. One of the slaves 
lived opposite to the house of a rich Venetian, who had 
an only son, of about the age of twelve years. It hap- 
pened that this little boy used frequently to stop as he 
passed near Hamet (for that was the name of the slave), 
and gaze at him very attentively. Hamet, who remarked 
in the face of the child the appearance of good-nature and 
compassion, always saluted him with the greatest courtesy, 
and testified the greatest pleasure in li^ company. At 
length the little boy took such a fancy to the slave, that 
he would visit him several times in the day, and take him 
such little presents as he had it in his power to make, and 
which he thought would be of use to his friend. 

But though Hamet seemed always to take delight in the 
innocent caresses of his little friend, yet the child could 
not help remarking that the Turk was nequently extremely 
sorrowful; and he often surprised him on a sudden when 
tears were trickling down his face, although he did his 
utmost to conceal them. The little boy was at length so 
much affected with the repetition of this sight, that he 
spoke of it to his father, and begged him, if he had it in 
his power, to make poor Hamet happy. The father, who was 
extremely fond of his son, and besides, had observed that 
he seldom requested anything which was not generous and 
humane, determined to see the Turk himself, and talk to liim. 
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Accordingly, he went to him the next day ; and, observing 
him for some time in silence, was struck with the appear- 
ance of mildness and honesty which his countenance indi- 
cated. At length, he said to him, ^* Are you that Hamet 
of whom my son is so fond, and of whose gentleness and 
courtesy I have so often heard him uiXk P" '' Yes," said 
the Turk, *' I am that unfortunate Hamet, who hare now 
been for three years a captive ; during that time, your son 
is the only human being who seems to have felt any com- 
passion for my sufferings ; therefore, I must confess, he is 
the only object to which I am attached in this barbarous 
country ; and night and morning I P'&y to that Power, who 
is equally the wd of Turks and Christians, to grant him 
every blessing he deserves, and to preserve him firom all 
the miseries I suffer." 

'^ Indeed, Hamet," said the Merchant, ''he is much 
obliged to you, although, firom his present circumstances, he 
does not appear much exposed to danger. But tell me — ^for 
I wish to ao you good — ^in what can I assist you ? My son 
informs me, that you are the prey of continual regret and 



sorrow." 



'' Is it wonderful," answered the Turk, while a glow of 
generous indignation suddenly animated his countenance, 
" is it wondenul that I should pine in silence, and mourn 
my fate, who am bereft of the first and noblest present of 
nature— my liberty?" "And yet," answered the Vene- 
tian, '' how many uiousands of our nation do you retain in 
fetters !" 

" I am not answerable," said the Turk, " for the cruelty of 
my countrymen, more than you are for the barbarity of 
yours. But as to myself, I nave never practised the in- 
human custom of eiislaving my fellow-creatures; I haye 
never spoiled the Venetian merchants of their pro^rty 
to increase my riches ; I have aLvrays respected the nghts 
of nature, and therefore my fate is the more severe." Here 
a tear started from his eye, and wetted his manly cheek ; 
instantly, however, he recollected himself, and folding his 
arms upon his bosom, and gently bowing his head, he added, 
** Gtod is good ; and man must submit to His decrees." 
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The yeneidan was affected with this appearance of manly 
fortitude, and said — ^''Hamet, I pitj your suffennes, and 
may perhaps be able to relieve them. What womd you 
do to regain your liberty?" "What would I do!'* 
answered Hamet ; " by the eternal Majesty of Heaven, I 
would confront every pain and danger that can appal the 
heart of man!" "Nay," answered the Merchant, "you 
will not be exposed to a trial. The means of your deliver- 
ance are certain, provided your courage does not belie your 
appearance." "Name them! name them!" cried the im- 
patient Hamet; "place death before me in every horrid 
shape — and if I shrink " 

"Patience," answered the Merchant, "we shall be ob- 
served. But hear me attentively. I have in this city an 
inveterate foe, who has heaped upon me every injury which 
can most bitterly sting the heart of man. This man is as 
brave as he is haughty ; and I must confess that the dread 
of his strength and valour has hitherto deterred me from 
resenting his insults as they deserve. Now, Hamet, your 
look, your form, your words, convince me that you were 
bom K>r manly daring. Take this dagger ; as soon as the 
shades of nignt surround the city, I will myself conduct 
you to the place, where you may at once revenge your 
fiiend, and regain your freedom." 

At this proposal, scorn and shame flashed from the 
kindling eve of Ha^et, and passion for a considerable time 
deprived nim of the power of utterance; at length he 
lifted his arm as high as his chains would permit, and cried, 
with an indignant voice, " Mighty prophet ! and are these 
the wretches to whom you permit your faithful votaries to 
be enslaved! Go, base Christian, and know that Hamet 
would not stoop to the vUe trade of an assassin for ail the 
wealth of Venice ! — no ! not to purchase the freedom of all 
his race!" 

At these words, the Merchant, without seeming much 
abashed, told him he was sorry he had offended him ; but 
that he thought freedom had be^n dearer to him than he 
found it was. " However," added he, as he turned his 
back, " you wiU reflect upon my proposal, and perhaps by 

H 
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to-morrow yoa may change your mind." Hamet disdained 
to answer ; and the Menmant went his way. 

The next day, however, he returned in company with his 
son, and milmy accosted Hamet thus: ''The abruptness 
of the proposal I yesterday •made you, might perhaps 
astonish you; but I am now come to discourse on the 
matter more calmly with you:^ and I doubt not, when you 
have heard my reasons — " — 

- ''Christian!" interrupted Hamet, with a severe but 
composed countenance, " cease at length to insult the 
miserable with proposals more shocking than even these 
chains. If thy religion permit such acts as those, know, 
that; they are execrable and abominable to the soul of every 
Mahometan ; therefore, from this moment let us break off 
ail farther intercourse, and be strangers to each other." 

"Ko," answered the Merchant, seizing the hand of 
Hamet, ".let us from this moment be more closely lioked 
than ever! Generous man, whose virtues may at once 
disarm and enlighten thy enemies ! Fondness for my son 
first made me interested in thy fiite ; but from the moment 
that I saw thee yesterday, I determined te set thee free; 
therefore, pardon me this unnecessary trial of thy virtue, 
which has only raised thee higher in my esteem. Fran- 
cisco has a soul which is as averse te deeds of treachery 
and blood, as is the heart of Hiunet himself. From this 
moment, generous man, thou art fr-ee. Thy ransom is 
already paid, with no other obligation than that of remem- 
bering the affection of this thy young and faithful friend ; 
9nd perhaps, hereafter, when thou seest an unhappy 
Christian groaning in Turkish fetters, thy generosity may 
make thee think of Venice." 

It is impossible to describe the ecstades or the gratitude 
of Hamet at this unexpected deliverance. I will not 
attempt to repeat what he said to his benefactors. I wOl 
odIy add, that he was that day set free; and Francisco 
embarked him on board a ship which was going te one of 
the Grecian islands,* took leave of him with the greatest 
tenderness, and forced him to accept a purse of gold 
to pay his expenses. Nor was it without the greatest 



regret that Hamet parted &om his young friend, whose 
disinterested kindness bad tbua produced his freedom. Mb 
embraced ^im with an agony of tendemeas, wept over him 
at parting, and prayed for eveiy blesaing upon bis head. 

About six montlis after this transaction, a sudden fire 
buret forth in the house of this generous Merchant. It 
was early in the morning, when sleep is the most profound, 
and none of the family perceived the fire till aunoat the 
whole building was involved in flames. The a&igbted 
servants had just time to waken the Merchant and hurry 
him down stairs ; and the instant he was down, the stair- 
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case itself gave way, aad sank with a horrid craah into the 
midst of the fire. 

But if Prancisco oongratalated himself for an instant 
npon his escape, it was only to abandon himself imme- 
diafcelj after to the deepest despair, when he found, upon, 
inquiry, that his soi;!, who slept in an upper apartment, nad 
been neglected in the general tumult, and was yet amidst 
the flames. No words can describe the Other's agony. He 
would have rushed headlong into the fire, but was restrained 
hy his servants ; he then raved in an agony of grief, and 
offered half his fortune to the intrepid man who would risk 
his life to save his child. As Erancisoo was known to be 
immensely rich, several ladders were in an instant raised, 
and several daring spirits, incited by the yast reward, 
attempted the adventure ; the violence of the flames, how- 
ever, which burst forth at every window, together with the 
ruios that fell on all sides, drove them back ; and the 
unfortunate youth, who now appeared upon the battle- 
ments, stretching out his arms, and implormg aid, seemed 
to be destined to certain destruction. 

The imhappy fathe mow lost all consciousness, and sank 
down in a state of insensibility; when, in this dreadful 
moment of general suspense and agony, a man rushed 
through the opening crowd, mounted thei tallest of the 
ladders, with an intrepidity that showed he was resolved 
to succeed or perish, and instantly disappeared. A sudden 
gust of smoke and flame burst forth immediately after, 
which made the people imagine he was lost ; when, on a 
sudden, they beheld him emerge again with the child in his 
arms, and descend the ladder without any material damage. 
A universal shout of applause now resounded to the skies ; 
and what words can give an adequate idea of the father's 
feelings, when, on recovering his senses, he found his 
darling miraculously preserved, and safe within his arms ? 

After the first effusions of his tenderness were over, he 
asked for his deliverer, and was shown a man of a noble 
stature, but dressed in mean attire, and with features so 
begrimed with smoke and filth, that it was impossible to 
distinguish them. Francisco, however, accosted him with 
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courtesy, and, presenting him with a purse of gold, begged 
he would accept of that for the present, and promised that, 
the next day, he should receiye to the utmost his promised 
reward. " 'No, generous Merchant," answered the stranger, 
" I do not sell my blood." 

"Gracious Heayen!" cried the Merchant; "sure I 
should know that yoice ! It is — " " Tes," exclaimed the 
son, throwing himself into the arms of his deliyerer, " it is 
my Hamet ! '• 

It was indeed Hamet who stood before them, in the same 
mean attire which he had worn six months before, when 
fbrst the generosity of the Merchant had redeemed him from 
slayery. Nothing could equal the astonishment and gra- 
titude of !Francisco ; but, as they were then surrounded by 
a large concourse of people, he desired Hamet to go witn 
him to the house of one of his Mends ; and when they were 
alone, he embraced him tenderly, and asked by what extra- 
ordinary chance he had thus been enslayed a second time, 
adding a kind of reproach for his not informing his friends 
of his captivity. 

"I bless &od for that captivity," answered Hamet, 
'< since it has given me an opportunity of showing that I 
was not altogether undeserving of your kindness, and of 
preserving the life of that dear youth, which I value a 
thousand times beyond my own. But it is now fit that 
my generous patron should be informed of the whole truth. 
Enow then, tnat when the unfortunate Hamet was taken 
by your galleys, his aged fetter shaxed his captivity ; it was 
his fate which so often made me shed those tears which 
first attracted the notice of your son; and when your 
unexampled bounty had set me free, I flew to find the 
Christian who had purchased him. I represented to him 
that I was young and vigorous, while he was aged and 
infirm. I added, too, the gold which I had received from 
your bounly — ^in a word, I prevailed upon the Christian 
to send back my father in that ship which was intended for 
me, without acquainting him vnth the means of his freedom ; 
since that time I have staid here to discharge the debt of 
nature and gratitude, a willing slave " 
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At this port of the story, Harry, who had with difGkmlty 
leBtramed himself hefore, burst into such a fit of cryiogy 
and Tommy himself was so much affected, that Mr. Barlow 
told them they had better leave off for the present, and 
^o to some other employment. They therefore went 

, mto their garden to work again at their house; but 
found, to their unspeakable regret, that, during their 
absence, an accident had happened, which had entirely 

; destroyed all their labours. A violent storm of wind and 
rain liad risen that morning, which, blowing full against 
the walls of their newly-constructed house, ^d leveUed it 
with the ground. Tommy could scarcely re&ain from 
crving when he saw the ruins lying around; but Hacry, 
wno bore the loss with more composure, told him not to 
mind it, for it could be easily repaired, and they would 
build the house stronger the next tune. 

Harry then went up to the spot, and afber examining it 
some time, told Tommy that he believed he had found out 
the reason of their misfortune. " What is it P" said 
Tommy. " Why," said Harry, " it is only because we did 
not dnve these stakes, which are to bear the whole weight 
of our house, far enough into the ground ; and therefore, 
when the wind blew against the flat side of it with so much 
violence, it could not resist. And now I remember to have 
seen the workmen, when they begin a building, dig to a 
considerable depth in the ground, to lay the foundation 
fast ; and I should think that if we drove these stakes a 
great way into the ground, it would produce the same 
effect, and we should have nothing to fear from any future 
storms." 

Mr. Barlow then came into the garden, and the two 
boys showed him their misfortune, and asked him whether 
he did not think that driving the stakes further in would 
prevent such an accident for the future ? Mr. Barlow told 
them he thought it would; and that, as they were too 
short to reach to the top of the stakes, he^ would assist 
them. He then went and brought a wooden mallet, with 
which he struck the tops of the stakes, and drove them so 
fSist into the ground, that there was no longer any danger 
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of their being shaken by the weather. Hany and Tommy 
then applied themselves with so much assiduity to thdr 
work, that in a very short time they had repaired all the 
damage, and advanced it as far as it had been before. 

The next thing that was necessary to be done, was 
putting on a roof; for hitherto they had constructed 
nothing but the walls. For this purpose they took sevend 
other long poles, which they had laid across their building 
where it was most narrow ; and upon these placed straw in 
considerable quantities, so that they now imagined they had 
constructed a house that would completely screen them 
from the weather. But ia this, unfortunately, they wer» 
again mistaken ; for a very violent shower of rain coming 
just as they had finished their building, they took sheltear 
in their house, and remarked for some time, with great 
pleasure, how dry and comfortable it kept them; but at 
Last, the straw that covered it being completely soaked 
through, and the water having no vent to run off, by reason 
of the flatness of the roof, the rain began to penetrate in, 
considerable quantities. 

For some time Harry and Tommy bore the inconvenience; 
but it increased so much, that they were soon obliged to 
leave the building, and seek for other shelter. They began 
again to consider the affair of the house ; and Tommy said 
that they surely had not put straw enough upon it. " No,*^ 
said Harry ; << I think that cannot be the reason ; I raither 
imagine that it must be owing to our roof lying so flat ; for 
I have observed that all houses I have ever seen, have thei^ 
roofs iji a shelving posture, so that the wet continually runs 
off from them, and falls to the ground ; whereas ours, bemg 
quite flat, detained almost all the rain that fell upon it^ 
which must necessarily soak deeper and deeper into the 
straw, till it penetrated quite through." 

They therefore agreed to remedy this defect; and ftar 
this purpose they took several poles of an equal length, 
one end of whicu they fastened to the side of the house, 
and let the other two ends meet in the middle ; thus th^ 
formed a roof exactly like those we commonly see upexi 
buildings; they also took several poles, which they tied 
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across the others, to keep them fiim in their places, and 
give the roof additional strength ; and, lastly, they coyered 
the whole with straw or thatch; and for tear tne thatch 
should be blown away, they stuck seyeral pegs in different 
places, and put small pieces of stick crosswise from peg to 
peg, to keep the straw in its place. When this was done, 
they found they had a yery tolerable house ; only the sides, 
being formed of brushwood alone, did not sufficiently 
' exclude the wind. To remedy this inconyenience, Hany, 
who was chief architect, procured some clay, and mixing it 
up with water to render it sufficiently son, he daubed it 
all oyer the walls, both within and without, which excluded 
the wind and rendered the house much warmer than 
before. 

Some time had now elapsed since the seeds of the wheat 
were sown, and they, began to shoot so yigorously, that the 
blade of the corn appeared green aboye the ground, and 
increased eyery day m strength. Tommy went to look at 
it every momiDg, and remiSed its gracLl increase with 
the greatest satisfaction. "Now," said he to Harry, "I 
think we should soon be able to liye, if we were upon a 
desert island. Here is a house to shelter us from the 
weather, and we shall soon haye some com for food." 
"Yes," answered Harry; "but there are a great many 
things still wanting to enable us to make bread." 

]y£*. Barlow had a yery lars;e garden, and an orchard full 
of the finest fruit trees ; and he had another piece of ground 
where he used to sow seeds in order to raise trees; and 
then they were carefully planted out in beds, till they were 
big enough to be moyed into the orchard, and produce 
fruit. Tommy had often eaten of the fruit of the orchard, 
and thought it delicious ; and this led him to think that it 
would be a great improyement to their house, if he had a 
few tree9 that he might set near it, and which would 
shelter it from the sun, and hereafter produce fruit ; so he 
begged Mr. Barlow to ^ye him a couple of trees, and Mr. 
Barlow told him to go mto the nursery and take his choice. 
Accordingly Tommy went, and chose out two of the 
strongest-looking trees he could find, which, with Harry's 



aaBiBtance, he transplanted into the garden in the following 
manner. They both took their Bpt^es, and very corefiilly 
dug the trees up without injuring their roots ; then th^ 
dug two lai^ holes in the place where they choBe the trees 
should stand, and very carefully broke the earth to pieces, 
that it might lie ligbtly on the roots ; then the tree was 
placed in the middle of the hole, and Tommy held it upright, 
while Harry gently threw the earth over the roots, which 
he trod down with his feet, in order to cover them weU. 
Lastly, he stuck a large stake in the ground, and tied the 
faree to it, for fear that the wintry wind might injure it, of 
p^haps entirely blow it out of the ground. 

Nor did they end their labours here. There was a little 
spring of water, which burst forth from the upper ground 
in the garden, and ran down the side of the hUl in a small 
stream. Hairy and Tommy laboured very hard for several 
days to form a new channel, to lead the water near the 
roots of their trees, for it happened to be hot and dry 
weather, and they feared their trees might perish for want 
of moisture. 
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Mr. Barlow saw them employed in this maimer with && 
greatest satisfaction. He told them that, in many parte at 
the world, the excessiye heat burned up the ground so 
much that nothing would grow, unless the soil was watered 
in that manner. " There is," said he, " a country in paj^^ 
ticular, called Eg3rpt, which is naturally watered ia the 
fc^owing remarkable maimer : — There is a great river called 
the Nile, which flows through the whole extent of the 
country ; the river, at a particular time of the year, begins 
to overflow ita banks, and, as the whole country is flat, 
the Nile very soon covers all the gi'ound with its waters^ 
These waters remain in this situation several weeks, before 
they have entirely drained off; and when that happens^, 
they leave the soil so rich that every thing that is plauted 
in it flourishes, and produces with the greatest abundauce." 

" Is not that the country, sir," said Har^, " where that 
cruel animal the crocodile is found?" "Yes," answered 
Mr. Barlow. " What is that, sir ? " said Tommy. " It is 
an animal," answered Mr. Barlow, " that Hves sometimes^ 
upon the land, sometimes in the water. It comes originaUr 
from an egg, which the old one lays, and buries in the sand. 
The heat of the sun then warms it during several days, and 
at last a young crocodile is hatched. Tina animal is at 
first very small; it has a long body and four short legs,, 
which serve it both to walk with upon the land, and to 
swim with in the waters. It has, besides, a long tail ; or 
rather the body is extremely long, and gradually grows 
thinner, till it ends in a point. Its shape is exactly like 
that of a lizard ; but as it grows older, it gradually becomes* 
bigger, till at last, as t have been informed, it reaches the 
length of twenty or thirty feet." •" That is VCTy large," 
said Tommy; "and does it do any harm?" "Yes," said 
Mr. Barlow; "it is a very voracious animal, and devours 
everything it can seize. It frequently comes out of the 
water, and lives upon the shore, where it resembles a larg& 
log of wood; and if any animal unguardedly comes near, it 
snaps at it on a sudden, and, if it can catch the poor 
creature, devours it." T. And does it never devour men ? 
Mir. B. Sometimes, if it surprises them; but those who- 



are accuatomed to meet; vith crocodileB frequently, eaeify 
escape. TbOT run round in a circle, or turn Bhoit on & 
sudden, ao th&t tlie animal is lelt far behind; because, 
althoDgh be can run tolerably fast in a straigbt line, the 
great length of his body prerentii him from turning with 
ease. T. This must be a very dreadful animal to meet 
vith. Is it poHsible for a mau to def^id himself against 
it ? Mr. B. Everything is possible to those who have 
coui^e and coolness; therefore many of the inhabitants 
of those countriea carry long spears in their hands, in ord^ 
to defend themselTes from those animals. The crocodile 
opens his wide voracious jaws to devour the man; but the 
man takes this opportunity, and thrusts the point of his 
spear into the creature's mouth, and manages generally to 
kdl it upon the spot. Nay, I have even heard that some 
will carry their hardiness so far as to go into the water, in 
order to %ht the crocodile there. They take a hu'ffe 
splinter of wood, about a foot in length, strong in th© 
middle, and sharpened at both ends ; to this they tie a long 
and tough cord. The man who intends to fight the cro- 
' Godile t^es this piece of wood in his right hand, and goes 
into the river, where he wades about till one of these 
creatures perceives him. As soon as that happens, the 
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crocodile cornea up to him to seize him, extending a pair of 
horrid jaws, armea with several rows of pointed teeth ; but 
the man, with the greatest intrepidity, waits for his enemy, 
and the instant the crocodile approaches, thrusts his hand, 
armed with the splinter of wood, into his terrible mouth, 
which the creature closes directly, and thus forces the shaip 
points into each of his jayrs, where they stick fast. He is 
then incapable of doing harm, and they pull him to the shore 
by the cord. " Pray, sir," said Tommy, " is this dreadfiil 
animal capable of being tamed P " '' Yes," answered Mr. 
Barlow ; " I believe, as I have before told you, there is 
scarcely any animal that may not be rendered mild and 
inoffensive by good usage. In several parts of Egypt tame 
crocodiles are kept ; these animals, though of the largest 
size, never do harm to anything, but suffer every one to 
approach them, and even little children to phiy about them, 
and ride securely upon their enormous backs." ^ 

This account interested Tommy very much. He thanked 
Mr. Barlow for giving him this description of the crocodile, 
and said he should like to see every animal in the world. 
" That," answered Mr. Barlow, " will be extremely difficult, 
as abnost every country produces some kind which is not 
found in other parts of tne world ; but if you will be con- 
tented to read the descriptions of them which have been 
written, you may easily gratify your curiosity." 



CHAPTEE VII. 

TOmi T A.V D THI VASXBR'B WITE—TOMICT'B OBinntOSITT— OOITCLUSIOV OT 
THE 8T0ET OV THB OEA.TBFVL TX7KK— JL TUJC ABOUT AJflMAUI. 

It happened, about this time, that Tommy and Harry 
rose early one morning, and went to take a long walk before 
breakfast, as they u6ed frequently to do ; they rambled so 
far, that at last they both found themselves tired, and sat 
down under a hedge to rest. While they were here, a very 
clean and decently dressed woman passed by, and seeing 
two little boys sitting by themselves, stopped to look at 
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them. After considermg them attentiyely; she said, ^' You 
seem, my little dears, to be either tirecl, or to ha^re lost 
your way." " No, madam," said Harry, " we have not lost 
our way^but we have walked farther than usual this morning, 
and we wait here a little while to rest ourselyes." " WeD," 
said the woman, " if you will come into my Httle house, that 
you see a few yards farther on, you may sit more comfort- 
ably ; and as my daughter has by this time milked the cows, 
she shall give you a mess of bread and milk." 

Tommy, who was by this time extremely hungry as weU. 
as tired, told Harry that he should like to accept the good 
woman's invitation ; so they both followed her to a small 
but dean-looking farm house, which stood at a little distance. 
Here they entered a very clean kitchen, furnished with 
very plam but convenient furniture, and were asked to sit 
down by a warm and comfortable fire, made of turf. Tommy, 
who had never seen such a fire, could not help inquiring 
about it. The good woman told him that poor people like 
herself were unable to purchase coals ; " therefore," said 
she, ^^ we go and pare the surface of the conunon, which is 
^lU of grass, and heath, and other plants, with their roots 
all matted together ; these we dry in small pieces by leaving 
them exposed to the summer's sun, and then we brmgthem 
home, and put them under the cover of a shed and use them 
for our fires." " But," said Tommy, " I should think you 
would hardly have fire enough by these means to dress 
your dinner ; for I have by accident been in my father's 
kitchen when they were cooking the dinner, and I saw a fire 
that blazed up to the very top of the clmnney." l^e poor 
woman smiled at this, and said, " Your father, I suppose, 
master, is some rich man who has a great dinner to <&es8, 
but we poor people must be more easily contented." 
" Why," said Tommy, " you must at least want to roast 
meat every day." " No," said the poor woman, " we seldom 
see roast beef in our house, but we are very weU contented 
if we can have a bit of fat pork every day, boiled in a pot 
with turnips ; and we bless G-od that we fare so well, for 
there are many poor souls, who are as good as we, that can 
scarcely get a morsel of dry bread." 
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While they were conyersiiig in this manner, a clean little 
girl came and brought Tommy an earthem porringer full of 
new milk, with a l^ge slice of brown bread. Tommy took 
it, and ate with so good a relish, that he thought he had 
never made a better break&st in his life. 

When Hany and he had eaten their breakftist, Tommy 
found it was time they should return home ; so he thanked 
the good woman for her kindness, and, putting his hand 
into his pocket, puUed out a shilling, wMcIl he asked her to 
accept. "1^0, &od bless you, my little dear!" said the 
woman, " I will not take a fisffthing of you for the world. 
Though my husband and I are poor, yet we are able to ^et 
a living by our labour, and to give a mess of milk to a travefler 
without hurting ourselves." 

Tommy thanked, her again, and was just going away, 
when a couple of surly-looking men came in, and asked the 
woman " if her name was Tosset P" "Tes it is," said the 
woman ; ** I have never been ashamed of it." " Why, then," 
said one of the men, pulling a paper out of his pocket, 
''here is an execution against you, on the part of Mr. 
Bichard QruS; and if your husband does not instantly 
discharge the debt, with interest and all costs, amounting 
altogether to the sum of thirir-nine pounds ten shillings, 
we shall take an inventory of all you nave, and proceed to 
sell it by auction for the discharge of the debt." 

'' Indeed," said the poor woman, looking a little confiised ; 
" this must certainly be a mistake, for I never heard of Mr. 
Sichard Gruff in all mj life, nor do I believe that my 
husband owes a &rthing m the world, unless to his landlord ; 
and I know that he has almost made up half a year's rent 
for him ; so that I do not think he would go to trouble a 

Eoor man." '' JN'o, no, mistress," said the man, shaking his 
ead, " we know our business too weU to make these Kind 
of mistakes ; but when your husband comes in, we'll talk 
with him; in the meantime we must go on with our inventory." 
The two men then went into the next room, and imme- 
diately after, a stout, comely-looking man, about forty years 
of age came in, with a good-humoured countenance, and 
asked if his breakfast was ready ? '' Oh ! my poor dear 



Willmm," Baid the woman, " here is a Bad breakfast for you ; 
but I think it caimot be true that you owe anything — BO 
whatthefellowa told me must be falBO about Bichard Gruff." 
At this name the man ertarted, and his countenance, which 
was before ruddy, became pale hb a sheet. " Surely," said 
the woman, " it cannot be true, that you owe forty pounds 
to Kichard Gruff P " " Indeed," answered the roan, " I do 
not know the exact sum; but when your brother Pet«p 
failed, and his credit<)rs seized all that he had, this Brichard 
Gruff was going to send him to jail, had not I agreed to be 
surety for him, which enabled him to go to sea. He indeed 
promised to lemit his wages to me, to preyent my getting 
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into anj trouble upon that account ; but you know it ia now 
three yean since he went, and in ail tnat time we have 
heard nothing about him." ''Then," said the woman, 
bursting into tears, ''you, and all your poor dear children 
are ruined for my ungrateful brother; for here are two 
bailiffs in the house, who are come to take possession of all 
you have, and to sell it." 

At this the man's face became red as scarlet ; and seizing 
an old sword which hung oyer the chimney, he cried out, 
" No, it shall not be, I will die first ; 1 will make these 
yillains know what it is to make honest men desperate." 
He then drew the sword, and was going out in a fit of 
madness, which might haye proyed fatol either to himself or 
to the bailiffs, but his wife fiung herself upon her knees 
before him, and catching hold of his legs, besought him to 
be more composed. "Oh! for Heayen's sake, my dear, 
defff husband," said she, "consider what you are doing! 
You can do neither me nor your children any good by tffis 
yiolence ; instead of that, if you kill either of these men, 
wOl it not be murder ? and should we not be a thousand 
times worse off than we are at present P" 

This remonstrance seemed to haye some effect upon the 
farmer; his children, too, although too young to understand 
the cause of all thiis confusion, gathered round him, and 
hung about him, sobbing in concert with their mother. 
.Little Harry, too, although a stranger to the poor man 
before, yet with thetenderest sympathy took him by the 
hand, and bathed it with his tesrs. At length, softened 
and oyeroome by the sorrows of those he loyed so well, and 
by his own cooler reflections, he resigned the fatal inistru- 
ment, and sat down upon a chair, coyering his face with 
his hands, and only saying, " The will of God be done ! " 

Tommy had beheld this affecting scene with the greatest 
attention, although he had not said a word; aod now, 
beckoning Harry away, he went silently out of the liouse, 
and took the road wmch led to Mr. Barlow's. While he 
was on the way, he seemed to be so full of the scene which 
he had just witnessed, that he did not open his lips ; but 
when he came home, he instantly went to Mr. Barlow, and 
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requested to be sent home to his father's. Mr. Barlow 
sttured at the request, and asked him what was the occasion 
of his being so suddenly tired with his residence at the 
vicarage ? " Sir," answered Tommy, " I am not the least 
tired, I assure you ; you have been extremely kind to me, 
and I shall always remember it with the greatest gratitude ; 
but I want to see my &ther immediately, and I am sure, 
when you come to know the occasion, you will not disapprove 
of it." Mr. Barlow did not press him any farther, but 
ordered a careful servant to saddle a horse directly, and 
take Tommy home before him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merton were extremely surprised and 
oveijoved at the sight of their son, who thus une:roectedly 
arrived at home ; but Tommy, whose mind was full of the 
project he had formed, as soon as he had answered their first 
questions, accosted his father thus : " Pray, sir, will you be 
angry with me, if I ask you a great favour?" " No, 
surely," said Mr. Merton, « that I wiU not." " Why then," 
said Tommy, " as I havecfben heard you sav that you were 
very rich, and that, if I was good, 1 should be rich too, will 
you give me some money ? " " Money ! " said Mr. Merton, 
" yes to be sure ; how much do you want ? " " Why, sir," 
said Tommy, *' 1 want a ver^ large sum indeed." " Perhaps 
a guinea," answered Mr. Morton. Tommy. No, sir, a great 
deal more, a great many guineas. Mb. Mebton. Let us 
see, however. T. Whv, sir, 1 want at least forty pounds. 
"Mercy on the boy! exclaimed Mrs. Merton; "surely 
Mr, Barlow must have taught him to be ten times more 
extravagant than he was before. T. Indeed, madam, Mr. 
Barlow mows nothing about the matter. " But," said Mr. 
Merton, " what can such an urchin as you want with such a 
large sum of money P " " Sir," answered Tommjr, " that is 
a secret ; but I am sure, when you come to hear it, you will 
approve of the use I intend to make of it." Mr. M. That 
I very much doubt. T. But, sir, if you please, you may let 
me nave this money, and I will pay you again by degrees. 
Mr. M. How will you ever be able to pav me such a sum ? 
T. Why, sir, you know you are so kind as frequently to 
gi> e me new clothes and pocket money ; now, if you will 

I 
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only let me have this money, I will neither want new clothes, 
nor anything else, till you have made it np. Mr. M. But 
what can such a child as you want with all this money F 
T. Fray, sir, wait a few days, and you shall know ; and if I 
make a bad use of it, never believe me again as long as I Hve." 

Mr. Merton.was extremely struck with the earnestness 
with which his son persevered in his request ; and, as he 
was at once rich and liberal, he determined to hazard the 
experiment, and comply. He accordingly went and fetched 
Tommy the money he asked for, and put it into his hands ; 
telling him at the same time, that he expected to be 
acquainted with the use to which it was put ; and that if he 
was not satisfied with the account, he would never trust him 
again. Tommy appeared in ecstades at the confidence 
reposed in him, and, after thanking his father for his 
extraordinary goodness, he asked leave to go back again 
with Mr. Barlow's servant. 

When he arrived at Mr. Barlow's, his first proceeding 
was to ask Harry to accompany him again to the farmer's 
house. Thither the two little boys went with the greatest 
expedition ; and, on entering the house, found the unhappy 
familv in the same situation as before. But Tommy, who 
had nitherto suppressed his feelings, finding himself now 
enabled to execute the project he had formed, went up to 
the good woman of the house, who sat sobbing in a comer 
of the room, and taking her gently by the lumd, said, "My 
good woman, you were very kind to me in the morning, 
and therefore I am determined to be kind to you in return.'* 
** Otod bless you, my little master," said the woman, "you 
are very welcome to what you had ; but you are not able 
to do anything to relieve our distress." "How do you 
know that P " said Tommy, " perhaps I can do more for yoa 
than you imagine." "Alas!" answered the woman, "I 
believe you would do all you could ; but all our goods will 
be seized and sold unless we can immediately raise the sum 
of forty pounds ; and that is impossible, for we have no 
earthly fhend to assist ns ; therefore my poor babes and I 
must soon be turned out of doors, and Gk>d alone can keep 
them from starring." 



Tommj'B little heart was too much oSected to keep the 
woman Itotger in saspense ; therefore, ^lullms out his bog 
of money, he poured it into her lap, saying, " Here mj good 
woman, take tbis, and pay your aebte, and God blea you 
and y;o<ir childraa ! " 

It is impoaeible to expre§a the Burpriie of the poor womaa 
at tiie sight, ^e stared wildly lound her, and upon her 
little benefactw, and elaeping her handa tc^ther in an 
agony of gratitude and feeling, she fell back in her chair 
with a kind of convukive motion. Her husband, who was 
in the next room, seeing her in this condition, ran up to her, 
and catching her in his arma, asked her with the greatest 
tendemesBi'what was the matter; but she, epringiog on a 
sodden fr<m his embraces, threw herself upon her knees 
befcxe the little boy, sobbiog and bkeeing him with a broken, 
inarticulate voice, embracing his knees and kissing his feet. 
The husband, who did not know what had tk^jened. 
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cliildren, who had before been akulking about ^he room, ran 
up to their mother, pulling her by tiie gown and hiding 
their faces in her bosom. But the woman, at the sight of 
them, seemed to recollect herself, and cried out, " Poor 
.creatures, who must all have been starved without the 
assistance of this little angel, why do you not join with me 
in thanking him?" At this the husband said, ^'Surely 
Mary, you must have lost your senses. What can this 
young gentleman do for us r " " Oh ! William," said the 
woman, " I am not mad, though I may appeto so ; but look 
here, William, look what Providence has sent us by the 
hands of this little angel, and then wonder that I should be 
wild." Saying this, she held up the mone^, and at the 
sight her husband looked as wud and astonished as she. 
But Tommy went up to the man, and taking him by the 
hand, said, '' My good friend you are very welcome to this ; 
I freely give it you, and I hope it will enable you to pay 
what you owe, and to preserve these poor little children. 
But the man, who had before appeared to bear his misfor- 
tunes with silent dignity, now burst into tears .and sobbed 
like his vdfe and cluldien ; and Tommy, who began to be 
pained with this excess of gratitude, went silently out of 
the house, followed by Harry — and before the poor family 
perceived what was become of him, was out of sight. 

When he came back to Mr. Barlow's, that gentleman 
received him with the greatest affection ; and when he had 
inquired after the health of Mr. and Mrs. Merton asked 
Tommy whether he forgotten the story of the grateful Turk P 
Tommy told him he had not, and should now be very glad 
to hear the remainder, which Mr. Barlow gave him to i^^. 
It was as follows : — 



COKTHrUATIOK OF THE HISTOBY OF THE G|tAT£FTJL 

TUEK.' 

When Hamet had thus finished his stoiy, the Venetian 
was astonished at the virtue and elevation of his mind; 
and, after saying everything that gratitude and admiration 
suggested, he concluded by pressing the Turk to accept 
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the half of his fortune, and to settle in Venice for the 
remainder of his life. This offer Hornet refused with the 
greatest respect, but with a generous disdain ; and told his 
friend that, in what he had done, he had only discharged a 
debt of gratitude and friendship. " Ybu were," said he, '* my 
generous benefactor ; you had a claim upon my life by the 
benefit you had already conferred; that life would haye 
been well bestowed had it been lost in your service ; but 
since Proyidence had otherwise decreed, it is a sufficient 
recompense to me to haye proved that Hamet is not un- 
grateful, and to have been instrumental in. the preservation 
of your happiness." 

But though the disinterestedness of Hamet made him 
underrate ms own exertions, the Merchant could not 
remain contented, without showing hi% gratitude by all the 
means in his power. He therefore once more purchased 
the freedom oi Hamet, and freighted a ship on purpose to 
send him back to his own country ; he and his son 
then embraced their preserver with all the affection that 
gratitude could inspire, and bade him, aa they thought, an 
eternal adieu. 

Many years elapsed since the departure of Hamet into 
his own country, without their seeing him, or receiving 
any intelligence from him. In the meantime, the young 
Francisco, the son of the Merchant, grew up to maimood ; 
and as he had acquired every accomplishment which tends 
to improve the mind or form the manners, added to 
an excellent disposition, he was generally beloved and 
esteemed. 

It happened about this time that some business made ij; 
necessary for the young Francisco and his father to go to a 
neighbouring maritime city ; and as they thought a passage 
by sea would be more expeditious, they both embarked in 
a Venetian vessel, which was on the point of sailing. They 
set sail vnth favourable winds, and every appearance of a 
happy passage; but they had not proceeded more than 
half their intended voyage, before a l\irkish corsair (a ship 
purposely fitted out for war) was seen bearing down lipon 
them ; and as the enemy exceeded them much in swiftness, 
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they BOOH found it was impossible to escape. The majorifj 
of the crew belonging to the Venetian yessel were strudc 
with consternation ; but the young Prancisco, drawing his 
Bword, reproached his comrades with their cowardice, and 
60 effectually encouraged them, that they determined to 
defend their liberty by a desperate resistance. The 
Turkish vessel now approached them in awful silence ; but 
in' an instant the dreadful noise of the artillery was heard, 
and the heavens were obscured with smoke, intermixed with 
transifcory flashes of fire. Three times did the Turks leap 
with horrid shoufcs upon the deck of the Venetian vessel, and 
three times were they driven back by the desperate resist- 
ance of the crew, headed by young Francisco. At length 
the slaughter among the Turks was so great, that they 
seemed <&spos6d to ^scontinue the fight, and were actually 
sheering off. The Venetians beheld the flight of their 
enemies with the greatest joy, and were congratulating each 
other upon their own successful valour and merited escape, 
when two more ships on a sudden appeared in sight, bearmg 
down upon them before the wind, with incredible swiftness. 
Every heart was now chilled with new terrors, when, on the 
nearer approach of these ships, the Venetians discovered 
the fisital ensigns of their enemies, and knew that there was 
no longer any possibility either of resistance or escape. 
They therefore lowered their flag (the sign of surrendermg 
their ship), and in an instant saw themselves in the power 
of their enemies, who came pouring in on every side with 
the rage and violence of beasts of prey. 

All who remained alive of the brave Venetian crew were 
loaded with fetters, and closely guarded in the hold of the 
ship tOl it arrived at Tunis. 

They were then brought out in chains, and exposed in 
the public market to be sold for slaves. Thev had there 
the mortification to see their companions picked out one by 
one, according to their apparent strength and vigour, and 
sold to different masters. At length a Turk approached, 
who, from his look and habit, appeared to be oi superior 
tank ; and, after glancing his eye over the captives with an 
expression of compassion, he fixed them at last upon young 



Francieco, and demanded of the captain of the tiliip what 
was the price of that voung man ? The captain answered 
that he would not take leaa than five hundred pieces of 
gold for his captive. " That," said the Turk, " is verjr 
eztraordinaiy, amce I have seen you sell those who moca 
exceed him in vigour, for lees than a fifth part of that 
Bum." " Tes," answered the captain, " but he shall either 
pay me some part of the damage he has occasioned, or 
labour for life at the oar." " What damage," persisted the 
other, " can he have done yon more than ul the rest whom 
you have prized so cheaply?" "He it was," replied the 
captain, "who animated the Christians to that desperate 
resistance which cost me the lives of so many of my bravo 
Bailors^ Three times did we leap upon their deck, with a 
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ftuy that seemed irresistible; and three times did that 
youth attack ns with such cool, determined opposition^ 
that we were obliged to retreat ingloriously, leaying at 
erery charge twenfy of our number behind. Therefore, I 
repeat it, I will either have that price for him, great as it 
may appear, or else I will gratify my revenge by seeing 
him drudge for life in my victorious galley." 

At this the Turk examined young Prancisco with new 
attention; and he, who had hitherto fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, in sullen silence, now lifted them up; but 
scarcely had he beheld the person who was talking to the 
captain, when he uttered a loud cry, and repeated the name 
of ELamet ! The Turk, virith equal emotion, surveyed him 
for a moment, and then, catching him in his arms, embraced 
him with the transports of a parent who unexpectedly 
recovers a long-lost child. It is unnecessary to repeat all 
that gratitude and affection inspired Hamet to say; but 
when he heard that his ancient benefactor was amongst the 
number of those unhappy Venetians who stood before him, 
he hid his face for a moment in his garment, and seemed 
overwhelmed with sorrow and astonishment; then, recol- 
lecting himself, be raised his arms to heaven, and blessed 
that Providence which had made him the instrument of 
safety to his ancient benefactor. He then instantly flew to 
that part of the market where Francisco stood waiting for 
his fate with a manly, mute despair. He called him his 
Mend, his bene&ctor, and every endearing name which 
friendship and gratitude could inspire; and, ordering his 
chains to be instantly taken off, he conducted the captive 
merchant and his son to his own magnificent house in the 
city. As soon as they were alone, and had time for an 
explanation of their mutual fortunes, Hamet told the Yene-> 
tians that, when he was set at liberty by their generositVy 
and restored to his country, he had accepted a command m 
the Turkish armies ; and that, having haid the good fortune 
to distinguish himself on several occasions, he had gradually 
been promoted through various offices to the dignity of 
Bashaw of Tunis. " Since 1 "have enjoyed this post," added 
he, " there is nothing which I find in it so agreeable as the 
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power it gives me of alleviatiiig the misfortimes of those 
unhappy Christiazis who are taken prisoners by our corsairs. 
Whenever a ship arrrives which brings with it any of these 
sufferers, I constantly visit the markets and redeem a cer- 
tain number of the captives, whom I restore to liberty. 
And gracious Allah has shown that he approves of these 
faint endeavours to discharge the sacred duties of gratitude 
for my own redemption, by putting it in my power to serve 
the best and dearest of men.*' 

During ten days were Francisco and his son entertained 
in the house of Hamet, who put in practice eveiy thing 
in his power to please and interest them; but when he 
found they were desirous of returning home, he told them 
he would no longer detain them from their country, but 
that they should embark the next day, in a ship which was 
setting saQ for Yenioe. Accordingly, on the morrow he 
dismissed them, with many embraces, and much reluctance, 
and ordered a chosen party of his own guards to conduct 
them on board their vessel. When they arrived there, 
their joy and admiration were considerably increased on 
finding that, by the generosity of Hamet, not only the 
ship which haa been taken, but the whole crew, were 
redeemed, and restored to freedom. Eraacisco and his son 
embarked^ and, after a favourable voyage, arrived without 
accident in their own country, where they lived many 
years respected and esteemed ; continually mindful of the 
vicissitude of human affairs, and attentive to discharge 
their duties to their fellow-creatures. 

When this story was concluded, Mr. Barlow and his 
pupils went out to walk upon the high road. They had 
not gone far, before they encountered three men, who 
seemed each to lead a large and shaggy beast by a string, 
followed by a crowd of boys and women, whom the novelty 
of the sight had drawn together. On a nearer approach, 
Mr. Barlow discovered that the beasts were three tame 
bears, led by as many Savovards, who got their living by 
exhibiting them. Upon tne head of each of these foiv 
midable animals was seated a monkey, who grinned and 
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fiuy that seemed irresistible; and three times did that 
youth attack us with such cool, determined opposition, 
that we were obliged to retreat ingloriouslj, leaving at 
every charge twenfy of our number behind. Therefore, I 
repeat it, I will either have that price for him, great as it 
may appear, or else I will gratify my revenge oj seeing 
him drudge for life in my victorious gidley." 

At this the Turk examined yoimg Francisco with new 
attention; and he, who had hitherto fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, in sullen silence, now lifted them up; but 
scarcely had he beheld the person who was talking to the 
captain, when he uttered a loud cry, and repeated the name 
of Hiunet ! The Turk, with equal emotion, surveyed him 
for a moment, and then, catching him in his arms, embraced 
him with the transports of a parent who unexpectedly 
recovers a long-lost child. It is imnecessary to repeat all 
that gratitude and affection inspired llamet to say; but 
when he heard that his ancient bene£Ebctor was amongst the 
number of those unhappy Venetians who stood before him, 
he hid his &ce for a moment in his garment, and seemed 
overwhelmed with sorrow and astonishment; then, recol- 
lecting himself, he raised his arms to heaven, and blessed 
that Providence which had made him the instrument of 
safety to his ancient benefactor. He then instantly flew to 
that part of the market where Francisco stood waiting for 
his fate with a manly, mute despair. He called him his 
friend, his benefactor, and every endearing name which 
friendship and gratitude could inspire; and, ordering his 
chains to be instantly taken off, he conducted the captive 
merchant and his son to his own magnificent house in the 
city. As soon as they were alone, and had time for an 
explanation of their mutual fortunes, Hamet told the Yene- 
ti^s that, when he was set at liberty by their generosity, 
and restored to his country, he had accepted a command m 
the Turkish armies ; and that, having had the good fortune 
to distinguish himself on several occasions, he mid gradually 
been promoted through various offices to the dignity of 
Bashaw of Tunis. " Since 1 have enjoyed this post," added 
he, " there is nothing which I find in it so agreeable as the 
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power it gives me of alleviatiBg the misfortunes of those 
unhappy Christians who are taken prisoners hj our corsairs. 
Whenever a ship arrrives which brmgs with it any of these 
sufferers, I constantly visit the markets and redeem a cer- 
tain number of the captives, whom I restore to liberty. 
And gracious Allah has shown that he approves of these 
faint endeavours to discharge the sacred duties of gratitude 
for my own redemption, by putting it in my power to serve 
the best and dearest of men." 

During ten days were Francisco and his son entertained 
in the house of Hamet, who put in practice every thing 
in his power to please and interest them; but when he 
found they were desirous of returning home, he told them 
he would no longer detain them from their country, but 
that they should embark the next day, in a ship which was 
setting sail for Yenioe. Accordingly, on the morrow he 
dismissed them, with many embraces, and much reluctance, 
and ordered a chosen party of his own guards to conduct 
them on board their vessel. When they arrived there, 
their joy and admiration were considerably increased on 
finding that, by the generosity of Hamet, not only the 
ship which had been taken, but the whole crew, were 
redeemed, and restored to £reedom. Francisco and his son 
embarked^ and, after a favourable voyage, arrived without 
accident in their own country, where they lived many 
. years respected and esteemed ; continually mindful of the 
vicissitude of human affairs, and attentive to discharge 
their duties to their fellow-creatures. 

When this story was concluded, Mr. Barlow and his 
pupils went out to walk upon the high road. They had 
not gone far, before they encountered three men, who 
seemed each to lead a large and shaggy beast by a string, 
followed by a crowd of boys and women, whom the novel^ 
of the sight had drawn together. On a nearer approach, 
Mr. Barlow discovered that the beasts were three tame 
bears, led by as manr Savoyards, who got their living by 
exhibiting them. Upon the head of each of these foiw 
midable animals was seated a monkey, who grinned and 
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fury that seemed irresistible; and three times did that 
youth attack us with such cool, determined opposition, 
that we were obliged to retreat ingloriously, leaving at 
every charge twen^ of our number behind. Therefore, I 
repeat it, I will either have that price for him, great as it 
may appear, or else I will grati^ my revenge Dy seeing 
him dnidge for life in my victorious galley." 

At this the Turk examined young Enmcisco with new 
attention; and he, who had hitherto fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, in sullen silence, now lifted them up; out 
scarcely had he beheld the person who was talking to the 
captain, when he uttered a loud cry, and repeated the name 
of Hamet ! The Turk, with equal emotion, surveyed him 
for a moment, and then, catching him in his arms, embraced 
him with the transports of a parent who unexpectedly 
recovers a long-lost child. It is unnecessary to repeat all 
that gratitude and affection inspired Bimiet to say; but 
when he heard that his ancient benefactor was amongst the 
number of those unhappy Venetians who stood before him, 
he hid his face for a moment in his garment, and seemed 
overwhelmed with sorrow and astonishment; then, recol- 
lecting himself, he raised his arms to heaven, and blessed 
that Providence which had made him the instrument of 
safety to his ancient benefactor. He then instantly flew to 
that part of the market where Erancisco stood waiting for 
his fate with a manly, mute despair. He called him his 
friend, his benefactor, and every endearing name which 
friendiship and gratitude could inspire; and, ordering his 
chains to be instantly taken off, he conducted the captive 
merchant and his son to his own magnificent house in the 
city. As soon as they were alone, and had time for an 
explanation of their mutual fortunes, Hamet told the Yene- 
tiams that, when he was set at liberty by their generosity, 
and restored to his country, he had accepted a command m 
the Turkish armies ; and that, having had the good fortune 
to distinguish himself on several occasions, he nad gradually 
been promoted through various offices to the dignity of 
Bashaw of Tunis. '* Since 1 have enjoyed this post," added 
he, "there is nothing which I find in it so agreeable as the 
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power it gives me of alleviatiBg the miBfortuneB of those 
unhappy Christians who are taken prisoners hj our corsairs. 
Whenever a ship arrrives which bnngs with it anj of these 
sufferers, I constantly visit the markets and redeem a cer- 
tain number of the captives, whom I restore to liberty. 
And gracious Allah has shown that he approves of these 
faint endeavours to discharge the sacred duties of gratitude 
for my own redemption, by putting it in my power to serve 
the best and dearest of men." 

During ten days were Francisco and his son entertained 
in the house of Hamet, who put in practice every thing 
in his power to please and interest them; but when he 
found tney were desirous of returning home, he told them 
he would no longer detain them from their country, but 
that they should embark the next day, in a ship which waa 
setting sail for Venice. Accordingly, on the morrow he 
dismissed them, with many embraces, and much reluctance, 
and ordered a chosen party of his own guards to conduct 
them on board their vessel. When they arrived there, 
their joy and admiration were considerably increased on 
finding that, by the generosity of Hamet, not only the 
ship which had been taken, but the whole crew, were 
redeemed, and restored to freedom. IVancisco and his son 
embarked!, and, after a favourable voyage, arrived without 
accident in their own country, where they lived many 
, years respected and esteemed ; continually mindful of the 
vicissitude of human affairs, and attentive to discharge 
their duties to their fellow-creatures. 

When this story was concluded, Mr. Barlow and his 
pupils went out to walk upon the high road. They had 
not gone far, before they encoimtered three men, who 
seemed each to lead a large and shaggy beast by a string, 
followed by a crowd of boys and women, whom the novelty 
of the sight had drawn together. On a nearer approach, 
Mr. Barlow discovered that the beasts were three tame 
bears, led by as many Savoyards, who got their living by 
exhibiting them. Upon the head of each of these foiw 
midable animals was seated a monkey, who grinned and 
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fiuy that seemed irresistible; and three times did that 
youth attack us with such cool, determined oppositioDy 
that we were obliged to retreat ingloriouslj, learing at 
every charge twenfy of our number behind. Therefore, I 
repeat it, I will either have that price for him, great as it 
may appear, or else I will gratity my revenge by seeing 
him dnidge for life in my victorious g^ey." 

At this the Turk examined young Erancisco with new 
attention; and he, who had hitherto fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, in sullen silence, now lifted them up; out 
scarcely had he beheld the person who was talking to the 
captain, when he uttered a loud crv, and repeated the name 
of Hamet ! The Turk, with equal emotion, surveyed him 
for a moment, and then, catching him in his arms, embraced 
him with the transports of a parent who unexpectedly 
recovers a long-lost child. It is imnecessary to repeat all 
that gratitude and affection inspired Ilamet to say; but 
when he heard that his ancient benefactor was amongst the 
number of those unhappy Venetians who stood before him, 
he hid his fS^^e for a moment in his garment, and seemed 
overwhelmed with sorrow and astonishment; then, recol- 
lecting himself, he raised his arms to heaven, and blessed 
that Providence which had made him the instrument of 
safety to his ancient benefactor. He then instantly flew to 
that part of the market where Erancisco stood waiting for 
his mte with a manly, mute despair. He called him his 
friend, his benefactor, and every endearing name which 
friendiship and gratitude could inspire; and, ordering his 
chains to be instantly taken off, he conducted the captive 
merchant and his son to his own magnificent house in the 
city. As soon as they were alone, and had time for an 
explanation of their mutual fortunes, Hamet told the Yene- 
tifims that, when he was set at liberty by their generosity, 
and restored to his country, he had accepted a command m 
the Turkish armies ; and that, having had the good fortune 
to distinguish himself on several occasions, he had gradually 
been promoted through various offices to the dignity of 
Bashaw of Tunis. '^ Since 1 have enjoyed this post," added 
he, "there is nothing which I find in it so agreeable as the 
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power it gives me of aUeviating the miBfortunes of tliofie 
imliappj Christums who are taken pnsoners by our corsaiis. 
Whenever a ship arrrives which brings with it anj of these 
sufferers, I constantly visit the markets and redeem a cer- 
tain number of the captives, whom I restore to liberty. 
And gracious Allah has shown that he approves of these 
faint endeavours to discharge the sacred duties of gratitude 
for my own redemption, by putting it in my power to serve 
the best and dearest of men." 

During ten days were Francisco and his son entertained 
in the house of Hamet, who put in practice every thing 
in his power to please and interest them; but when he 
found tney were aesirous of returning home, he told them 
he would no longer detain them from their country, but 
that they should embark the next day, in a ship which was 
setting sail for Venice. Accordingly, on the morrow he 
dismissed them, with many embraces, and much reluctance, 
and ordered a chosen party of his own guards to conduct 
them on board their vessel. When they arrived there, 
their joy and admiration were considerably increased on 
finding that, by the generosity of Hamet, not only the 
ship which had been taken, but the whole crew, were 
redeemed, and restored to freedom. Francisco and his son 
embarked, and, after a favourable voyage, arrived without 
accident in their own country, where they lived many 
, years respected and esteemed ; continually mindful of the 
vicissitude of human affairs, and attentive to discharge 
their duties to their fellow-creatures. 

When this story was concluded, Mr. Barlow and his 
pupils went out to walk upon the high road. They had 
not gone far, before they encountered three men, who 
seemed each to lead a large and shaggy beast by a string, 
followed by a crowd of boys and women, whom the novelty 
of the sight had drawn together. On a nearer approach, 
Mr. Barlow discovered that the beasts were thi^e tame 
bears, led by as many Savoyards, who got their living by 
exhibiting them. Upon the head of each of these foiw 
midable animals was seated a monkey, who grinned and 
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chattered, and, by liis strange grimaces, excited the mirth 
of the whole assembly. Tommy, who had never before 
seen one of these creatures, was very much surprised and 
entertained, and still more so, when he saw the animal 
rise upon his hind legs at the word of command, and dance 
about in a strange, uncouth manner, to the sound of 
music. 

After having satisfied themselves with this spectacle, 
they proceeded on their way, and Tommy asked Mr. 
Barlow whether a bear was an animal easilv tamed, and if 
it did mischief in those places where it was found wild ? 

'* The bear," replied Mr. Barlow, ^' is not an animal quite 
fio formidable or destructive as a lion or a tiger; he is, 
however, somewhat dangerous, and will frequently devour 
women and children, and even men, when he has an oppor- 
tunity. These creatures are generally found in cold 
climates, and it is observed that the colder the climate is 
the larger and fiercer do the beasts become. In those 
Northern countries, which are perpetually covered with 
snow and ice, a species of bear is found, white in colour, 
and of amazing strength and fierceness. These ftTn'mftlg 
are often seen dambering over the huge pieces of ice that 
almost cover those seas, and preying upon fish and other 
sea animals. I remember reading an account of one that 
came unexpectedlv upon some sailors who were boiling 
their dinners on the shore. This creature had two young 
ones with her; and the sailors, as you may easHy imagine, 
did not like such dangerous guests, but made their escape 
immediately to the ship. The old bear then seized upon 
the meat which the. Bailors had left, and set it before ner 
cubs, reserving a very small portion for herself; showing 
by this, that she took a much greater interest in their 
welfare than her own. But the sailors, enraged at the 
loss of their dinners, levelled their muskets at the cubs, 
and, from the ship, shot them both dead. They also 
wounded the dam, who was fetching away another piece of 
flesh, but not mortally, so that she was still able to move. 
It would have afiected any but a brutal mind with pity 
(says the story) to see the behaviour of this poor beast 



towards her young ones, all wounded and bleeding as elie 
was. Thougu she was sorely hurt, and could scarcely 
crawl to the glace where they lay, she carried the lump of 
. fleah she had in her mouth, as she had taken the preceding 
ones, and laid it down before them ; and when she obaerved 
that they did not eat, she laid her paws firet upon one, and 
"then upon the other of her dead cubs, and endeavoured to 
raise them up, all the while making the moat pitiful 
moana. When she found that they did not atir, she went 
away to a little distance, and th^i looked hack and moaned, 
as if to entice them to her ; but finding them still im- 
moveable, she returned, and smelling round them, began to 
lick their wounds. ' She then went off a second time, as 
before, and, after crawling a few yards, turned back and 
moaned, aa if to entreat them not to desert their mother. 
But her cubs not jet riaing to follow her, she returned to 
them again, and, with signs of inespreasible fondness, went 
£rst; round one, and then round the other, pawing tbem 
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and moaning all the time. Finding them at last cold and 
lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, and began to 
growl in an indignant manner, as if she were denouncing 
vengeance against the murderers of her young; but the 
sailors leveUed their muskets again, and wounded her in 
BO many places, that she dropped down between her young 
ones ; yet, even while she was expiring, she seemed sensible 
only to their fate, and died licking their wounds." 

while Mr. Barlow and his pupils were conversing in this 
manner, they beheld a crowd of women and children 
running away in the greatest trepidation; and, looking 
behind them, saw that one of the bears had broken his 
chain, and was running after them, growling all the time 
in a veiy disagreeable manner. Mr. Barlow, who had a 
good stick in his hand, and was a man of an intrepid 
character, perceiving this, bade his pupils remain quiet, and 
instantly ran up to the bear, who stopped in the middle of 
his career, and seemed inclined to attack Mr. Barlow for 
his interference; but this gentleman struck him two or 
three blows, rating him at the same time in a loud and 
severe tone of voice, and seizing the end of the chain with 
equal boldness and dexterity. The animal quietly submitted, 
and suffered himself to be taken prisoner. Presently the 
keeper of the bear came up ; and Mr. Barlow consigned 
thelbeast into his hands, charging him for the ^ture to be 
more careful in guarding so dangerous a creature. 

While this was doing, the boys had remained quiet 
spectators at a distance ; but, by accident, the monkey, who 
used to be perched upon the nead of the bear, and was 
shaken off when the beast broke loose, came running that 
way, playing a thousand antic tnclss as he passed. Tommy, 
who was determined not to be outdone by Mr. Barlow, ran 
very resolutely up, and seized a string, which was tied 
round the loins of the animal; but the monkey, not 
choosing to be taken prisoner, instantly snapped at Tommy's 
arm and almost made his teeth meet in the fleshy part of 
it. Yet Tommy, who was now greatly improved in courage 
and in the use of his limbs, instead of letting his enemv 
escape, began thrashing him very severely with the stick 
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he held in bis hand, till the monkej, seeing he had so 
resolute an antagonist to deal with, desisted from opposition, 
and suffered himself to be led captive like his mend the 
bear. 

Betuming home. Tommy asked Mr. Barlow whether he 
did not think it veiy dangerous to meddle with such an 
animal when it was loose ? Mr. Barlow repHed it was not 
without danger, but the risk was much smaller than most 
people would imagine. " Most animals,*' said he, '* are easily 
awed by the appearance of intrepidity, while they are 
invited to pursue by marks of fear and apprehension." 
" That, I believe, is very true," answered Harry ; " for I 
have verv often observed the behaviour of dogs to each 
other. When two strange dogs meet, they generally 
approach each other with caution, as if they were mutually 
afraid ; but as sure as either of them runs away, the other 
will pursue him with the greatest insolence and fury." 
'^ This is not confined to dogs," replied Mr. Barlow ; " almost 
all wild beasts are subject to receive the sudden impression 
of terror ; and therefore men, who have been obli£;ed to travel 
without arms, through forests that abound with dangerous 
animals, have frequently escaped unhurt, by shouting aloud 
whenever they met with any of them on their way ; but 
what I chiefly depended on was, the education which the 
bear had received since he left his own country." 

As Mr. Barlow was talking in this manner, he perceived 
that Tommy's arm was bloody; and enquiring into the 
reason, he heard the history of his pupil's adventure with 
the monkey. Mr. Barlow then looked at the wound, which 
he foimd.of no great consequence, and told Tommy that 
he was sorry for his accident, and imagined that he was now 
too courageous to be daunted by a trifling hurt. Tommy 
assured him he was, and proceeded to ask some questions 
concerning the nature of the monkey, which Mr. Barlow 
answered in the following manner : ''The Monkey is a very 
extraordinary animal, ^mdck closely resembles a man in 
shape and appearance, as perhaps you may have observed. 
He is found in countries, the forests of which, in many 
parts of the world, are filled with innumerable bands g£ 
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%\\^^ mdmals. He is extremely active, and, instead of fore 
W^i hiui amis like those of a man ; these he not only uses 
iii walk upon, but firequently to climb trees, to hang by the 
branches, and to take hola of his food. He lives upon 
almost every species of wild fruit found in those countries 
where he dwelbi, so that it is necessary he should be con- 
tinually scrambling up and down the mghest trees, in order 
to procure himself a subsistence. Nor is he contented 
always with the diet which he finds in the forest where he 
makes his residence. Large bands of these creatures will 
frequently sally out to plunder the gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood, and many wonderful stories are told of their 
ingenuity and contrivance." "What are these?" said 
Tommy. "It is said," answered Mr. Barlow, "that they 
proceed with all the caution and regularity which could be 
found in men themselves. Some of these animals are 
placed as spies to give notice to the rest, in case any 
human being should approach the garden; and, should 
that happen, one of the sentinels informs them by a pecu- 
liar chattering, and they all escape in an instant." "I 
can easily believe that," answered Harry, " for I have 
observed, that when a flock of rooks alight upon a farmer's 
field of com, two or three of them always take their 
station upon the highest tree they can find ; and if any one 
approaches, they instantly give notice by their cawing, and 
all the rest take wing directly, and fly away." "But, 
answered Mr. Barlow, "the monkeys are said to be yet 
more ingenious in their thefts, for they station some of 
their body at a short distance from each other, in a line 
that reaches quite from the forest they inhabit to the par- 
ticular garden they wish to ]plunder. When this is done, 
several m them mount the &irest fruit trees, and, picking 
the fruit, throw it down to their companions who stand 
below; these again cast it to others at a little distance; 
and thus it flies from hand to hand till it is safely deposited 
in the woods or mountains whence they came. When they 
are taken very young, monkeys are easily tamed ; but they 
always retain a great disposition to mischief, as well as to 
everything they see done by men. !&iDmy ridiculous 
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BtorfeB are told of them in this respect. I have heard 
of a monkey which Tedded in a gentleman'a family, and 
frequently obserred its master imdeKo the operation of 
BhaTiDg. The imitative animal one day took it into ita 
head to tnm barber, and, aeizing in one band a cat that 
lived in the aame house, and in the other a bottle of ink, it 
carried her up to the top of a very fine marble atoircase. The 
aervants were all attracted by the Bcreams of the cat, who 
did not relish the operation which was going forward ; and, 
running out, were equally surprised and amused to see the 
monkey gravely seated upon the landing-place of the Btoira, 
and hol£ng the cat ^t in one of 1^ paws, while with 
the other he continually applied ink to pussy's face, rubbing 
it all over, just as he had observed the barber do to his 
master. Wnenerer the cat struggled to escape, the monkey 
gave her a pat with his paw, chattering all the time, and 
making the most ridiculooa grimaces j and when she naa 
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quiet, he apdjied himwRlf to his botUey and oontiiiiied the 
operatioiL JBut I have heard a moie tragic stcny of the 
imitative geniua of these animala. One of them lived in a 
fortified town, and used fiequentiy to ran up and down 
upon the ramparts, where he had observed the gunner 
diachaige the great guns that defended the town. One 
daj he got possession of the lighted matdi with whidi the man 
naed to pmorm his business ; and, applying it to the touch- 
hole of a gun, he ran to the mouth oi it to see the explosion ; 
but the cannon, which h^pened to be loaded, instantfy 
went oSf and blew the poor monkey into a thousand 
pieces." 

When tiiej came to Mr. Baxlow's, they found Master 
Merton's servant and horses waiting to take hun home. 
When he anired there, he was received with the greatest joy 
and tenderness by his parents ; but tiiough he gave them an 
account of everything else that had happened, he did not 
say a word about the money he had given to the fiinner. 
But the next day being Sunday, Mr. uid Mrs. Merton and 
Tommy went together to the pariah church*; whidi th^ 
had scarcely entered when a general whisper ran through 
the whole conurbation, and all eyes were in an instant 
turned upon the uttle boy. Mr. and Mrs. Merton were 
very much astonished at this, but they forbore making any 
xemark until the end of the service ; then, as they were 
going out of the churdi together, li&. Merton asked his 
son what could be the reason of the general attention which 
he excited at his entrance into church ? Txnnmy had no 
time to answer ; finr at that instant a very decent-looking 
woman ran up and threw hraself at his feet, calling him her 
guardian angel and preserver, and mmng that Heaven 
would shower down upon his head all the blessings which 
he deserved. It was some time before Mr. and Mrs. 
Merton could understand the nature of this extraordinary 
scene ; but when they at length understood the secret of 
their son's generosi^, they seemed to be scarcely less 
affected tiian the woman herself; and shedding tears of trans- 
port and a£kciaon,they embraced their son, witiiout attend- 
ing to the crowd that suzrounded them; but immediately 
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recollecting themselvea, they took their leave of the poor 
woman, and hurried to their coach, fuU of joy and 
thankfulnesB for this good feature in their littU boy'a 
chatacter. 



CHAPTEE VUL 



The •ummer hod now completely pawed awaj, and the 
winter had let in with imusial severity. The water was 
»U frozen into a solid mass of ice ; the earth was bare of 
fbod, and the little birds, that used to chirp with gladness, 
■eemed to lament in silence the inclemency of the weather. 
Tommy was one day surprised to find a pretty bird flying 
about the chamber in which be was reading. lie imme- 
diately went down stairs and informed Mr. Barlow of the 
drcumatance. That gentleman, ^ter he had seen the bird, 
told him that it was called a fiobin Bedbreast, and that it 
was naturally more tame and disposed to cultivate the socjety 
of men than an^ other species ; " Moreover, at present, ' 
added he, " the little fellow is in want of food, because the 
earth is too hard to furnish him any subsistence, and hunger 
iuspirei him with this unusual boldness." "Why, then, sir," 
■aid Tommy, " if vou will give me leave, I will (etch a piece 
of bread and feed him." " Do so," answered Mr. Barlow } 
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" but first set the window open, that he may see you do 
not intend to take him prisoner." Tommy accordingly 
opened his window ; and scattering a few crumbs of bread 
about the room, had the satisfaction of seeing his guest 
hop down, and make a very hearty meal ; he then flew out 
of the room, and settled upon a neighbouring tree, singing 
all the time, as if to return thanks for the hospitality he 
had received. 

Tommy was greatly delighted with his new acquaintance ; 
and from that time never failed to set his window open every 
morning, and scatter some crumbs about the room ; per- 
ceiving which, the bird hopped fearlessly in, and regaled 
himself under the protection of his benefactor. By degrees, 
the intimacy increased so much, that little Eobin would 
alight on Tommy's shoulder, and whistle his notes in that 
situation, or eat out of his benefactor's hand; all which 
gave Tommy so much satisfaction, that he would frequently 
call Mr. Barlow and Harry to be witness of his favourite's 
earesses; nor did he ever eat his own meals without 
reserving a part for his little friend. 

It happened, however, that one day Tommy went up 
stairs after dinner, intending to feed his bird, as usual ; but 
as soon as he opened the door of his chamber, he saw a 
sight that pierced him to the very heart. His little inno- 
cent friend and companion lay dead upon the floor, torn in 
pieces ; and a large cat, taking the opportunity of Tommy's 
entrance to escape, soon directed his suspicions towards the 
murderer. Tommy instantly ran down with tears in his 
eyes, to relate the unfortunate death of his favourite to 
Mr. Barlow, and to demand vengeance against the wicked 
cat that had occasioned it. Mr. Barlow heard him with 
great compassion, but asked, what punishment he wished 
to inflict upon the cat ? 

Tommy. Oh ! sir, nothing can. be too bad for that cruel 
animal. I would have her killed, as she killed the poor bird. 

Mr. Barlow. But do you imagine that she did it out of 
any particular malice to your bird, or merely because she 
was hungry, and accustomed to catch her prey in that 
manner? 2 
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Tommy considered some time, and at last owned that he 
did not suspect the cat of having any particular spite 
against his bird, and therefore he supposea she had been 
impelled by hunger. 

Mr. B. Have you never observed, that it was the habit 
of that species to prey upon mice and other little animals P 

T. Tes, sir, very often. 

Mr. B. And have you ever corrected her for so doing, or 
attempted to teach her abstinence ? 

T. I cannot say I have. Indeed I have seen little Harry, 
when she had caught a mouse and was tormenting it, take 
it from her, and give it liberty. But I have never meddled 
with her niyself . 

Mr. B. Then her act was not one of cruelty, as it would 
be in you, who are endowed with reason and reflection. 
Nature has given the cat a propensity for animal food, which 
she obeys in the same manner as tie sheep and ox when 
they feed upon grass, or as the ass when he browses upon 
the fiirze or thistles. 

T. Why, then, perhaps, the cat did not know the cruelty 
she was guilty of in temng that poor bird to pieces ? 

Mr. B. It was impossible Fuss should know the value 
you set upon your bird, and therefore she had no more 
intention of onending you, than had she caught a mouse. 

T. But, if that is the case, should I have another tame 
bird, she would kill it, as she has done this poor fellow. 

Mr. B. That, perhaps, may be prevented. I have heard 
people that deal m birds affirm, there is away of preventing 
cats from meddling with them. 

T. Oh ! dear sir, I should like to try it. "Will you not 
show me how to prevent the cat from killing any more 
birds P 

Mr. B. Most willingly. It is certainly better to correct 
the faults of an animal, than to destroy it. Besides, I have 
a particular affection for this cat, because I found her when 
she was a kitten, and have bred her up so tame and gentle, 
that she will follow me about like a dog. She comes every 
morning to my chamber-door, and mews till she is let in ; 
and she sits upon the table at breakfast and dinner, as 
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grave and polite as a visitor, without offering to tonch the 
meat. Indeed, before fihe was guiliy of this offence, I have 
often seen jou stroke and caress her with great affection ; 
and Fuss, who is by no means of an ungrateful temper, 
would always purr and arch her tail, as if she was sensible 
of your attention. 

In a few days after this conversation, another robin, 
suffering like the former from the inclemency of the season, 
flew into the house, and commenced acquaintance with 
Tommy. But he, who recollected the mounifUl fate of his 
former bird, would not encourage it to any familiarity, till he 
had claimed the promise of Mr. Barlow, in order to preserve 
it from danger. Mr. Barlow, therefore, enticed the new guest 
into a smau wire cage, and, as soon as he had entered it, 
shut the door, in order to prevent his escaping. He then 
took a small gridiron, such as is used to broil meat upon, 
and, having heated it almost red-hot, placed it erect upon 
the ground, before the cage in which the bird was confined. 
He then contrived to entice the cat into the room, and 
observing that she fixed her eye upon the bird, which she 
destined to become her prey, he withdrew with the two 
little boys, in order to leave her unrestrained in her 
operations. They did not retire far, but observed her from 
the door fix her eyes upon the cage, and begin to approach 
it in silence, bending her body to the ground, and almost 
touching it as she crawled along. When she judged herself 
within a proper distance, she exerted all her f^ility in a 
violent spring, which would probably have been fatal to the 
bird, had not the gridiron, placed before the cage, received 
the impression of her attack. Nor was this disappointment 
the only punishment she was destined to undergo. The 
bars of the machine had been so thoroughly heated, that in 
rushing against them she felt herself burned in several parts 
of her body, and retired from the field of battle, mewing 
dreadfully, and full of pain ; and such was the impresaion 
produced, that from this time she was never again knowr 
to attempt to destrov birds. 

The coldness of the weather stiLl continuing, all the wild 
animals began to perceive the effects, and, compelled by 
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huBgery approached the habitations of man, and the places 
they had been accustomed to avoid. A multitude of hares, 
the most timid of all animals, were firequentlj seen scud- 
ding about the garden in search of the scanty vegetables 
which the severity of the season had spared. In a short 
time they had devoured all the green herbs which could be 
found, and, hunger still oppressing them, they began to gnaw 
the very bark of the trees for food. One day, as Tommy 
was warning in the garden, he found that even the beloved 
tree which he had planted with his own hands, and from 
which he had promised himself so plentiful a crop of &uit, 
had not escaped the general depredation, but had been 
gnawed round at the root and killed. 

Tommy, who could ill brook disappointment, was so 
enraged to see his labours prove abortive, that he ran with 
tears in his eyes to Mr. Barlow, to demand vengeance 
against the devouring hares. " Indeed," said Mr. Barlow, " I 
am sorry for what they have done, but it is now too late to 
prevent it." " Yes," answered Tommy, " but you may have 
all those mischievous creatures shot, that they may do no 
farther damage." "A little while ago," replied Mr. Barlow, 
" you wanted to destroy the cat, because she was cruel, and 
preyed upon living animals ; and now you would murder all 
the hares, merely because they are innocent, inoffensive 
animals, that subsist upon vegetables." Tommy looked a 
little foolish, but said, '^ he did not want to hurt them for 
living upon vegetables, but for destroying his tree." " But," 
said Mr. Barlow, "how can you expect the animal to 
distinguish your trees from any others r You should have 
fenced them round in such a manner as to prevent the 
hares from reaching them.' Besides, in such extreme 
distress as animals now suffer from want of food, I think 
they may be forgiven if they trespass a little more than 
usim." 

Mr. Barlow then took Tommy by the hand, and led him 
into a field at some distance, which belonged to him, and 
which was sown with turnips. Scarcely had they entered 
the field, before a flock of larks rose up in such numbers, as 
almost to darken the air. " See," said Mr. Barlow, " these 
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iittle fellows are trespassing upon my turnips in such 
a manner, that in a short time tney will destroy every bit 
of green about the field ; yet I would not hurt them on any 
account. Look round the whole extent of the country, you 
will see nothing but a barren waste, which presents no K>od 
either to bird or beast. These little creatures, therefore, 
assemble in multitudes here, where they find a scanty sub- 
sistence ; and though they do me some mischief^ they are 
welcome to what they can get. In the spring they will 
«iliyen our walks by tteir agreeable songs. 

T. How dreary and uncomfortable this season of winter 
is ; I wish it were always summer. 

Mr. B. In some countries it is so ; but there the inhabi- 
tants comjdain more of the intolerable heat than you do of 
the cold. They would with pleasure be relieved by the agree- 
able variety of cooler weather, when they are panting under 
the violence of a scorching sun. 

T. Then I should like to live in a country that was never 
either disagreeably hot or cold. 

Mr. 5. Such a country is scarcely to be found ; or, if it is, 
it comprises so smaU a portion of tie earth as to give room 
for venr few inhabitants. 

T. Then I should think it would be so crowded, that one 
would hardly be able to stir ; for everybody would naturally 
wish to Hve there. 

Mr. B. There you are mistaken, for the inhabitants of 
the finest climates are often less attached to their own 
43ountry than those of the worst. Custom reconciles people 
to every kind of life, and makes them satisfied with the 

?lace in which they are bom. There is a country called 
iapland, which extends a great deal further north than any 
part of England, and is covered with perpetual snows 
during all the year ; yet the inhabitants would not exchange 
it for any other portion of the globe. 

T. How do they live in so disagreeable a country ? 

Mr. B. If you ask Harry, he will tell you. As a farmer, 
it is his business to study the difierent methods by which 
men find subsistence in all the difierent parts of the earth. 

T. I should like very much to hear, if Harry will tell me# 
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H. Tou must know, then, master Tommy, that in the 
greater part of this country, which is called Lapland, the 
inhabitants neither sow nor reap. They are totally 
unacquainted with the use of com, and know not how to 
make bread; they have no trees which bear fruit, and 
scarcely any of the herbs which grow in our gardens in 
England, nor do they possess either sheep, goats, hogs, 
cows, or oxen. 

T. That must be a disagreeable country indeed ! What, 
then, have they to live upon ? 

H. They have a species of deer, which is bigger than the 
largest stags you see in the gentlemen's parks in England, 
and very strong. These animals are called Beindeer, and 
are of so gentle a nature, that they are easily tamed, and 
taught to live together in herds, and to obey their masters. 
In the short summer, the Laplanders lead out the Beindeer 
to pasture in the valleys, where the grass grows very high 
ana thick. Li the winter, when the ground is all covered 
over with snow, the deer manage to scratch away the snow 
and find a sort of moss which grows underneath it, and 
upon this they subsist. These creatures afford not only 
food, but raiment, and even houses, to their masters. In 
the summer the Laplander milks his herds, and lives upon 
the produce; sometimes he lays by the nulk in wooden 
vessels, to serve him for food in winter. This milk is soon 
frozen so hard, that when the Laplanders want to use it, 
they are obliged to cut it in pieces with a hatchet. Some-, 
times the winters are so severe, that the poor deer can 
scarcely find even moss ; and then the master is obliged to 
kill some of them, and live upon the flesh. Of the skins 
he makes warm garments for himself and his family, and 
strews them thicluy upon the ground to sleep upon. The 
Laplanders' houses are only poles stuck slantuis into the 
ground and almost joined at the top, except a little nole to let 
out the smoke. These poles are covered either with the 
skins of animals, or with coarse doth, or sometimes with 
turf and the bark of trees. There is a little hole left in one 
side, through which the family creep into their tent, and in 
the middle they make a comfortable fire to warm them. 



people who are so eaeily contented, are tot^ly ijTDonuit of 
most of the things thought necesBary here. The Laplanders 
have neither gold, nor Bilver, nor c^ets, nor carved work 
. in their houaeB ; every man mflkes for himself all that he 
reqnireH. Their food consistH either of frozen milk, or the 
flesh of the Eeindeer or Bear, which they frequently hunt 
and kill. Instead of hread, they strip ofl the bark of firs, 
which are almost the only trees Uiat grow upon their dismal 
mountains ; and, boiling the inward and more tender skin, 
they eat it with their meat. The greatest happiness of 
these poor people is to live free and unrestrained ; therefore 
th^ do not long remain fl^ed to any spot, but taking down 
their houses, they pack tbem up along with the little furni- 
ture they possess, and load them upon sledges, to cany and 
set them up in some other place. 

T. Hare you not said that they have neither horses nor 
oxen P So they then draw these sieves themselves. P 

H. I thought I should surprise you, master Tommy. 
The Beindeer which I have described are so tractable, that 
they are harnessed like horses, and draw the sledges, with 
then- masters upon them, nearly thirty miles a day. They 
set out with surprising swiftness, and run along the snow. 
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TrHch is irozen so hard in winter, that it supports them 
like a solid road. In this maimer the Laplanders perform 
their journeys, and change their places of abode as often as 
they Hke. In Spring they lead their herds of deer to pasture 
upon the mountains ; in the winter they come down into 
the plains, where they are better protected against the fury 
of the winds. For the whole country is waste and desolate, 
destitute of all the objects you see here. There are no 
towns nor villages, no fields enclosed or cultivated, no 
beaten roads, no inns for travellers to sleep at, no shops to 
purchase the necessaries or conveniences of life at. The face 
of the whole country is barren and dismal ; wherever you 
turn your eyes, nothing is to be seen but lofty mountains^ 
white with snow, and covered with ice and fogs ; scarcely 
any trees are there except a few stunted firs and birches. 
These mountaius afford a retreat to thousands of Bears and 
Wolves, which are continually pouring down and prowling 
about to prey upon the herds of JDeer, so that the Laplanders 
are continually obliged to fight in their own defence. To 
do this, they £lx large pieces of flat board about four or five 
feet long to the soles of their feet; and, thus secured, 
they run along, without sinking into the snow, so nimbly 
that they can overtake the wild animals in the chase. The 
Bears they kill with bows and arrows, which they make 
themselves. Sometimes they find out the dens where these 
beasts have laid themselves up in the virinter ; and then the 
Laplanders attack them with spears, and generally over- 
come them. When a Laplander has kiUed a Bear, he carries 
it home in triumph, boils the flesh in an iron pot, and invites 
all his neighbours to the feast. 

Bear's flesh they account the greatest delicacy in the 
world, and particmarljr the fat, which they melt over the 
fire and iimk ; then, sitting round the flame, they entertain 
each other with stories of their own exploits in hunting or 
fishing, till the feast is over. Though they have so hard 
a life, they are a good-natured, sincere, and hospitable 
people. If a stranger comes among them, they lodge and 
entertain him in the best manner they are able, and 
generally refuse all payment for their services, unless it be 
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a little bit of tobacco, which they are very fond of 
smoking. 

T. Poop people ! how I pity them, to live such an unhappy 
life! I should think the fatigues and hardships they 
undergo must kill them in a very short time. 

Mr. B. Have you then observed that those who eat and 
drink the most, and undergo the least fatigue, are the most 
^ree from disease ? 

T. Not always ; for I remember, that there are two op 
three gentlemen who come to dine at my father's. They 
eat an amazing quantity of meat, besides drinking a. great 
deal of wine ; and these poor gentlemen have almost lost 
the jise of their limbs. 

Mr. B. And did you evep obsepve that any of the poor 
had lost the use of their limbs in the same manner ? 

T. I cannot say I have. 

Mr. B. Then, perhaps, the being confined to a scanty 
diet, to hardship, and to exercise, may not be so desperate a 
misfortune as you imagine. This way of life is even much 
less irksome than the intemperance m which too many of 
the rich continually indulge themselves. I remember 
lately reading a story on this subject, which, if you please, 
you shall hear. Mr. Barlow then read the following 

HISTOBY OE A SrSFBISIKa CUBE OP THE OOTJT. 

In one of the provinces of Italy there lived a wealthy 
gentleman, who, having no taste either for improving his 
mind,' or exercising his body, acquired a habit of eating 
almost all day long. The whole extent of his thoughts was 
what he should have for dinner, and how he should procure 
the greatest delicacies. Italy produces excellent wines; 
but these were not enough for oup epicupe; he settled 
agents in diffepent parts of France and Spain, to buy up all 
the most generous and costly wines of those countries. He 
had correspondence with all the maritime cities, that he 
might be constantly supplied with every species of fish ; 
every poulterer and fishmonger in the town was under 
articles to let him have his choice of rarities. He also 
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emplpyed a man on purpose to gire directions for his pastry 
ana desserts. Ab soon as he had breakfasted in the morning, 
it was his constant practice to retire to his library-— for 
he had a library, although he never opened a book. When 
he waa there, he ^vely seated himself in an easy chair, 
and tucldng a napkm imder his chin, ordered his head-cook 
to be summoned. The head-cook appeared, attended by a 
couple of footmen, who carried each a silver salver of pro- 
digious size, on which were cups containing sauces of every 
di&rent flavour which could be devised. The gentleman, 
with the greatest solenmity, used to dip a bit of bread in 
each and teste it, giving ms orders upon the subject with 
as much earnestness and precision, as if he had been issuing 
decrees for the government of a kingdom. When this 
important affiur was thus concluded, he would throw himself 
upon a couch, to recover from the fatigues of such an 
exertion, and prepare himself for dinner. It is impossible 
to describe eitner the variety of fish, flesh, and fowl, which 
was set before him, or the surprising greediness with which 
he ate of all, when that delightful hour arrived. He stimu- 
lated his appetite with the highest sauces and richest wines, 
till at length he was obligeid to desist, not from being 
satisfied, but from mere inability to contain more. 

This kind of life he had long pursued, but at laat became 
so corpulent, that he could hardly move. His belly appeared 
prominent like a mountain, his face was bloated, and his 
legs, though swelled to the size of colmnns, seemed unable 
to support the prodigious weight of his body. A^ded to 
this, he was trouoled with continual indigestion, and racking 
pains in several of his limbs, which at length terminated in 
a violent fit of the gout. The pain at length abated, and 
this unfortunate epicure returned to all his former habits 
of intemperance. The interval of ease, however, was short ; 
and the attacks of his disease becoming more and more 
frequent, he was at length almost entirely deprived of the 
use of his limbs. 

In this unhappy state he determined to consult a ph^ician 
who lived in the same town, and had the reputation of 
performing many surprising cures. "Doctor," said the 



1, when he arrived, ' 
[ am reduced." "I . 
Kuswered the physicisn, "and I suppose you have contri- 
buted to it by your intemperance." " As to intemperance," 
replied the gentleman, " I believe few have less to answer 
for than myself; I indeed can enjoy a moderate dinner and 
flupper, but I never was intoxicated with liquor in my life." 
" Probably, then, you sleep too much P " said the physician. 
"Ab to deep," aaid the gentleman, " I am in bed nearly 
twelve houTB every night, because I iind the sharpiiees of 
the morning air extremely injurious to my constitution; 
but I am so troubled with flatulence and heart-burn, that I 
am scarcely able to close my eyes all nisht ; or, if I do, I 
find myself almost strangled with wind, and wake in agonies." 
"That is a veir alarming symptom, indeed," rephed the 
doctor, "I wonder ao many restlesa nights do not entirely 
wear you out." " They would, indeed," answered the gen- 
tleman, " if I did not make shift to procure a little deep 
two or three times a day, which enableB me to hold out a 
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little longer." " As to exercise," continued the doctor, " I 
fear you are not able to take much." "Alas!" answered 
the sick man, "while I was able,. I never failed to go out 
in my carriage once or twice a week, but in my present 
situation, I can no longer bear the gentlest motion ; besides 
disordering my whole frame, it gives me such intolerable 
twitches in my limbs, that you would imagine I was abso- 
lutely falling to pieces." "Tour case," answered the 
physician, " is indeed bad, but not quite desperate, and if 
you could curtail the quantity of your food and sleep, you 
would in a short time find yourself much better." " Alas," 
answered the sick man, " you little know the delicacy of my 
constitution, or you would not put me upon a method which 
will infallibly destroy me. When I rise in the morning, 
I feel as if all the powers of life were extinguished within 
me. My stomach is oppressed with nausea, my head with 
aches and swimming, and, above all, I feel such an intolerable 
sinking in my spirits, that without the assistance of two or 
three cordials, and some restorative soup, I am confident I 
never could get through the morning. Now, Doctor, T 
have such confidence in your skill, that there is no pill or 
potion you can order me, which I will not take with pleasure, 
but as to a change in mjr diet, .that is impossible." " That 
is," answered the physician, " you wish for health without 
being at the trouble of acquiring it, and imagine, that all 
the consequences of an ill-spent life are to be washed away 
by a pill, or a decoction of senna. But, as I cannot cure 
you upon those terms, I will not deceive you for an instant. 
Your case is out of the power of medicine, and you can only 
be relieved by your own exertions." " How hard "is this, 
answered the gentleman, " to be thus abandoned to despair 
even in the prime of life! Cruel and unfeeling Doctor, 
will you not attempt anything to procure me ease?" 
" Sir;" answered the physician, " I have already told you 
everything I know upon the isubject ; I must, however, 
acquaint you, that I have a brother physician, who lives at 
Padua, a man of the greatest learning and integrity, who 
is particularly famous for curing the gout. If you think it 
worth your while to consult him, I will give you a letter 
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of recommendation, for 'he never stirs from home, even to 
attend a prince." 

Here the conversation ended; for the gentleman, wha 
did not like the trouble of the journey, took his leave of the 
physician, and returned home very much dispirited. In a 
little while he either was, or fancied himself worse, and, as 
the idea of the Paduan physician had never left his head, 
he at last resolutely determined to set out upon the journey. 
!For this purpose he had a litter so contrived, that he could 
lie recumbent, or recline at his ease, and eat his meals. 
The distance was not above one day's tolerable journey, but 
the gentleman wisely resolved to make four of it, for fear 
of over-fatiguing himself. He had besides a loaded waggon 
attending, fiUed with everything that constitutes good 
eating ; and two of his cooks went with him, that nothing 
might be wanting to his accommodation on the road. 

After a wearisome journey, he at length arrived within 
sight of Padua, and, eagerly inquiring irfter the house of 
Doctor Eamozini, was soon directed to. the spot; then, 
having been helped out of his carriage by half a dozen of 
his servants, he was shown into a neat but plain parlour^ 
from which he had the- prospect of twenty or thirty people 
at dinner in a spacioush all. In the midst of them was 
the learned doctor himself, who with much politeness invited 
the company to eat heartily. " My good friend," he was 
saying to a pale-looking man on his right hand, " you must 
eat three shces more of this roast beef, or you wiU never 
lose your ague." " My friend," he continued to another, 
"drink off this glass of porter; it is just arrived from 
England, and is a specific for nervous fevers." " Do not 
stuff your child so with maccaroni," added he, turning to a 
woman, " if you would wish to cure him of scroftda." 
" Q-ood man," said he to a fourth, " how goes on the ulcer 
in your leg ? " " Much better, indeed," replied the man, 
"since I have lived at your honour's table." "Well," 
replied the physician, " in a fortnight you wiU be perfectly 
cured, if you do but drink wine enough." 

" Thank heaven," said the gentleman, who had heard all 
this with infinite pleasure, "I have at last met with a 
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reasonable pbjsiciaii ; he will not confine me to bread and 
water, nor starve me under pretence of curing me, like that 
thick-headed quack from whose clutches I have so luckily 
escaped." 

At len^h the doctor dismissed his company, who retired, 
loading lum with thanks and blessings. He then approached 
the gentleman, and welcomed him with the greatest polite- 
ness. The visitor presented him with his letters of 
recommendation. The physician perused them, and thus 
accosted him: "Sir, the letter of my learned friend has 
frdly instructed me in the particulars of your case; it is 
indeed a difficult one, but 1 think you have no reason to 
despair of a perfect recovery. If," added he, " you choose 
to put yours^ under my care, I will employ all the secrets 
of my art for your assistance ; but one condition is absolutely 
indispensable. You must send away all your servants, and 
solemnly engage to follow my prescriptions for at least a 
month ; without this compliance I would not undertake the 
cure even of a monarch." " Doctor," answered the gentle- 
man, '^ what I have seen of men of your profession, does not, 
I confess, much prepossess me in their fiivour ; and I should 
hesitate to agree to such a proposal from any other per- 
son." ''Do as you like, sir," answered the physician; 
'' you may employ me or not, as you will ; but, as I am 
above the common mercenary views of gain, I never stake 
the reputation of so noble an art without a rational prospect 
of success — ^and what success can I hope for in so obstinate a 
disorder, unless the patient will consent to a fair experiment 
of what I can eflfect P " " Indeed," replied the gentleman, 
'' what you say is so candid, and your whole behaviour so 
much interests me in your favour, that I will immediately 
give you proofs of the most unbounded confidence." 

He then sent for his servants, and ordered them to return 
home, and not to come near him till a whole month had 
elapsed. When they were gone, the physician asked him 
how he had borne the journey ? " Why, really," answered 
he, " much better than I could have expected. But I fed 
myself imusually hungry; and therefore, with your per- 
mission, shall beg to have the hour of supper a little 
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hastened." "Most willingly," answered the Doctor; "at 
eight o'clock, everything shall be ready for your entertain- 
ment. In the meantime you will permit me to visit my 
patients." 

While the physician was absent, the gentleman was 
pleasing his imagmation with the thoughts of the excellent 
supper he should make. " Doubtless," said he to himself, 
" if Signor Bamozini treats the poor in such a hospitable 
manner, he will spare nothing for the entertainment of a 
mant)f my importance. I have heard there are delicious 
trouts and ortolans in this part of Italy. I have no doubt 
but the Doctor keeps an excellent cook ; and I shall have 
no reason to repent the absence of ray servants." 

With these ideas he kept himself some time amused ; at 
length, his appetite growing keener and keener every 
instant, &om fasting longer than usual, he lost aU. 
patience, and, calling one of the servants of the house, 
asked for some little nice thing to stay his stomach till the 
hour of supper. " Sir," said the servant, " I would gladly 
oblige you ; but it is as much as my place is worth. My 
master is the best and most generous of men; but so 
great is his attention to his house patients, that he will 
not suffer one of them to eat unless in his presence. How- 
ever, sir, have patience ; in two hours more, the supper will 
be ready, and then you may indemnify yourself for all." 

Thus was the gentleman compelled to pass two hours 
more without food; a degree of abstinence he had not 
practised for almost twenty years. He complained bitterly 
of the slowness of time, and was continually inquiring 
what was the hour. 

At length the doctor returned, punctual to his time; 
and ordered the supper to be brought in. Accordingly six 
covered dishes were set upon the table with great solemnity, 
and the gentleman flattered himself he should now be 
rewarded for his long abstinence. As they were sitting 
down to table, the learned Eamozini thus accosted his 
guest : " Before you begin to satisfy your appetite, sir, I 
must acquaint you that, as the most effectual method of 
subduing this obstinate disease, all your food and drink will 
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be mixed up with such medicmal substances as your case 
lequires. They will not indeed be discoverable bj any of 
your senses; but, as their effects are equally strong and 
certain, I must recommend to you to eat with moderation." 

Having said this, he ordered the dishes to be uncovered. 
To the extreme astonishment of the gentleman, they con- 
tained nothing but olives, dried figs, dates, some roasted 
apples, a few boiled eggs, and a piece of hard cheese ! 

'' Heaven and earth !" cried the gentleman, losing all 
patience at this mortifying spectacle, ''is this the enter- 
tainment you have prepared for me, with so many speeches 
and prefaces ? Do you imagine that a person of my fortune 
can sup on such contemptible fare as would hardly satisfy 
the wretched peasants wnom I saw at dinner in your hall ?" 
" Have patience, my dear sir," replied the physician ; " it 
is the extreme anxiety I have for your welfare, that compels 
me to treat you with this apparent incivility. Your blood 
is all in a ferment with the violent exercise you have imder- 
gone ; and, were I rashly to indulge your craviag appetite, 
a fever, or a pleurisy might be the consequence. But to- 
morrow I hope you will be cooler ; and then you may live 
in a style more adapted to your quality." 

The gentleman began to comfort himself with this re- 
flection ; and, as there was no help, he at last determined 
to wait with patience another night. He accordingly tasted 
a few of the dates and oHves, ate a piece of cheese with a 
slice of excellent bread, and found himself more refreshed 
than he could have imagined was possible from such a 
homely meal. "When he had nearly supped, he wanted 
something to drink, and observing nothing but water upon 
the table, desired one of the servants to bring him a little 
wine. " Not as you value the life of this illustrious gentle- 
man," cried out the physician. " Sir," added he, turning 
to his guest, "it is vdth inexpressible reluctance that I 
refuse you ; but wine would be at present a mortal poison ; 
therefore, please to content yourself, for one night only, 
with a glass of this most excellent and refreshing mineral 
water." 

The gentleman was again compelled to sublmit, and drank 



the water, iritli a variety of strange grimaces. After the 
cloth wae removed, Signor BamoziuL entertained his patient 
with some agreeable and improTing conversation for about 
an hour, and then propoBed. retiring to rest. This proposal 
the gentleman gladly accepted, as he found himself fatigued 
with his journey, and unusually disROsed to sleep. The 
doctor then retired, and ordered one of his servants to shew 
theguGst to his chamber. 

He was accordingly conducted into a neigbouriog room, 
where there was little to be seen, but a homely bed, without 
furniture, with nothing to sleep upon but a mattrass almost 
as hard as the floor. At this, the gentleman burst into a 
violent passion again ; "Villain!" cried he to the servant, 
"it is impossible your maBter ahould dare to confine me to 
such a wretched dog-hole! Show me into another room 
immediately !" " Sir," answered the servant, with profound 
humility ; " I am heartily sorry the chamber does not please 
yoUj but I am perfectly certain I have not mistaken my 
master's order ; and I have too great a respect for you to 
think of disobeying him in a point which concerns your 
precious life." . Saying this, he went out of the room, and, 
shutting the door on the outside, left the gentleman to his 
I 2 
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meditations. They were not very agreeable at first; 
however, as he saw no remedy, he undressed himself, and 
ensconced himself in the wretched bed, where he presently 
fell asleep, meditating revenge upon the doctor and his 
whole family. 

The gentleman slept so soundly, that he did not awake 
till morning ; and then the physician came into his room, 
and with the greatest tenderness and civility inquired after 
his health. He had indeed fallen asleep in very ul humour ; 
but his night's rest had much composed his mind, and 
the effect was increased by the extreme politeness of 
the doctor; so that he answered with tblerable temper, 
only making bitter complaints of the homeliness of his 
accommodation. 

" My dearest sir," answered the physician, " did I not 
make a previous agreement with you that you should 
submit to my management ? Can you imagine that I have 
any other end in vie^ than the improvement of your 
health ? It is not possible that you should in everything 
perceive the reasons of my conduct, which is foundea upon 
the most accurate theory and experience. However, in 
this case, I must inform you, that I have found out the art 
of making my very, beds medicinal; and this* you must 
confess, from the excellent night you have passed. I cannot 
impart the same salutary virtues to down or silk, and 
therefore, though very much against my inclination, I 
have been compelled to lodge you in this nomely manner. 
But now, if you please, it is time to rise." 

Bamozini then rang for his servants, and the gentleman 
suffered himself to be dressed. At breakfast he expected 
to fare a little better; but his relentless guardian would 
suffer him to taste nothing but a slice of bread and a 
porringer of water-eruel, all which he defended, very little 
to his Vest's satisfaction, upon the most unerring prin- 
ciples of medical science. 

After breakfast had been some time finished, Doctor 
Eamozini told his patient it was time to begin the great 
work of restoring to him the use of his limbs. He accord- 

'ly had him carried into a little room, where he desired 



the gcutlemoa to attempt to stand. " That is impoHsiblc," 
nuawered the patient, " for I have not been able to use a 
leg theae three years." " Prop youreelf, then, upon your 
crutches, and lean against the wall to support yourself," 
answered the phyBician. The gentlemnn did 80, and the 
doctor went abruptly out, and locked the door after him. 
The patient had not been long alone before he felt the floor 
of the chamber, which he had not before perceived to be 
cotoposed of plates of iron, grow immoderately hot under 
his teet. He called the doctor and his servants, but to no 
purpoae; he then began to utter loud vociferations and 
menaces, but all was equally ineffectual. He raved, he swore, 
he promised, he entreated, but nobody come to his assistance, 
and the heat grew more intense every instant. At lenj^th 
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necessity compelled him to hop upon one le^, in order to 
pest the other, and this he did with greater ai2:ility than he 
could conceiYe was poaedhle. Presently the other leg began 
to bum, and then ne hojjped upon the other. Thus he 
w^it on, hopping about, with this inyohintarj exercise, tili 
he had atretehed eyery sinew and muscle more than he had 
done for several years before^ and thrown himself into a 
profdse perspiration. 

When the doctor was satisfied with the exertions of his 
patient, he sent into the room an easy chair for him to rest 
upon, and suffered the floor to cool as graduallj as it had 
been heated. Then the sick man for the first time began 
to be sensible of the real use and pleasure of repose ; he 
had esmed it by fatigue, without wmch it can neyer proye 
either salutary or agreeable. 

At dinner the doctor appeared again to his patient, and 
made him a thousand apologies for the liberties he had 
taken with his person. These excuses the gentleman re- 
ceiyed with a kmd of sullen ciyility ; howeyer, his anger 
was a little mitigated by the smell ot a roastedpullet, which 
was brought to table, and set before him. Hie now, from 
exercise and abstinence, began to find a relish in his dinner 
he had ne^er found before, and the doctor permitted him to 
mingle a little wine with his water. Bestraint, howeyer, 
was so extremely irksome to the gentleman's temper, that 
the month seemed to pass away as slowly as a year. When 
it had expired, and his seryanta came to ask his orders, he 
instantly threw himself into his carriage, without taking 
leaye either of the doctor or his family. When he came to 
reflect upon the treatment he had received, his forced 
exercises, his inyoluntary abstinence, and all the other mor- 
tifications he had undergone, he could not conceiye but it 
must be a plot of the physician he had left behind, and, 
fiiU of rage and indifi;nation, he drove directly to his house 
in order to reproach him. 

The physician happened to be at home, but scarcely 
knew his patient again, though after so short an absence. 
He had shrunk to half his former bulk ; his look and colour 

-"e improved, and he had entirely thrown away his crutches. 
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When lie had given vent to all that his anger could suggest, 
the physician cooUy answered in the following manner: 
*' I mow not, sir, what right jou have to make me these 
reproaches, since it was not hj my persuasion that you put 
yourself under the care of Doctor Kamozini.'* " les, sir, 
but you gave me a high character of his skill and integrity." 
''Has he, then, deceived you in either, or do jou mid 
yourself worse than when you put yourself under his care P" 
** I cannot say that," answered the gentleman ; ** I am, to 
be sure, surprising!;^ improved in my digestion; I sleep 
better than ever I did before ; I eat with an appetite ; and 
I can walk almost as well as ever I could in my life.** 
''And do you seriously come," said the physician, "to 
complain of a man that has effected all these miracles for 
you in so short a time, and, unless you are now wanting to 
yourself, has given you a degree of life and health which 
you had not the smallest reason to expect P" 

The gentleman, who had not sufficiently considered all 
these advantages, began to look a little confused, and the 
physician thus went on : " All that you have to complain of 
IS, that you have been involuntanly your own dupe, and 
have been cheated into health and happiness. You went 
to Dr. Eamozini, and saw a numoer of miserable 
wretches comfortably at dinner. That great and worthy 
man is the father of all about him. He knows that most of 
the diseases of the poor originate in their want of food and 
necessaries, and therefore benevolently assists them with 
better diet and clothing. The rich, on the contrary, are 
generally the victims of their own sloth and intemperance^ 
and therefore he finds it necessary to use a contrary method 
of cure — exercise, abstinence, and mortification. Tou, sir, 
have indeed been treated like a child ; but it has been for 
your own advantage. Neither your bed, your meat, nor 
your drink, has ever been medicated; all the wonderful 
change has been produced by giving you better habits, and 
rousing the slumbering powers of your own constitution. 
As to deception, you have none to complain of, except what 
proceeded from your own fooHsh imagination, which per- 
Buaded you that a physician was to regulate his conducts l^v 
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the folly BQ<I intemperance of bis patient. Afl to all the 
leet, be only promiaed to exert all the secrets of has art for 
your care; and thie, I am witness, he has doneaoefiectually, 
that, were you to reward him with half your fortuoe, it 
would hardly ^^ too much for his deserta." 

The gentleman, who did not want either Bense or 
generosity, conld not help feeling the force of what was 
said. He therefore made a handsome apology for his 
behaviour, and instantly despatched a servant to Dr. Sa- 
modni, with a handsome present, and a letter expressing the 
highest gratitude ; and so much satisfiMition did he find in 
the amendment of his health and spiritfl, that he never ^gain 
relapsed into his former habits of intemperance, but, by 
constant exercise and uniform moderation, continued free 
from any severe disease to a very comfortable old age. 

" Thus," continued Mr. Barlow, " you see by this story, 
which is appUcable to half the rich in most countries, that 
intemperance and excess are fully as dangerous as want and 
hardsuips. As to the Laplanders, whom you pitied so much, 
they are some of the healthiest people whom the world 
produces. They generally liye to an extremely old age, fi^e 
from all the common diseases with which we are acquainted, 
and subject to no other inconvenience than blindnwa, which 
is supposed to arise frvm the continual prospect of enow, 
and the constant smoke with which they are surrounded in 
their huts." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Some few days after tbia eonyeraation, when the bhow 
had nearly diaappeared, though the iioHt and cold continued, 
the two little boys went out to take a walk. InsenBibly 
they wandered ao far that they scarcely knew their wiiy, 
and therefore reaoived to retmn as apeedi^ as poeaible ; 
but, unfortunately, in paaaing through a wooi they entirely 
missed the track, and losf themBelTea. To add to their 
distrefls, the wind began to blow moet bitterly from the 
north, and a violent shower of bhow coming on, ob%ed 
them to seek the thickeat shelter they could find. Tney 
happened fortunately to be near an aged oak, the inaide of 
which, gradually decaying, was worn away by time, and 
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afforded an ample opening to shelter them from the storm. 
Into this the two little boys crept, and endeavonied to 
keep each other warm, while a violent shower of snow and 
sleet fell all around, and gradually covered the earth. 
Tommy, who had been little used to hardships, bore it for 
some time with fortitude, and without uttering a complaint. 
At length hunger and fear took entire possession of his 
soul; and, turning to Barry, with watery eyes and a 
mournful voice, he asked him what they shoula do P " Do ? " 
said Harry, '^ we must wait here, I think, till the weather 
clears up a little, and then we wiU endeavour to find the 
way home." 

T. But what if the weather should not dear up at all ? 

H. In that case we must either endeavour to find our 
way through the snow, or stay here, where we are so 
conveniently sheltered. 

T. But oh ! what a dreadful thing it is to be here aU 
alone in this dreary wood ! And then I am so hungry and 
so cold. Oh ! if we had but a little fire to warm us ! 

H. I have heard that shipwrecked persons, when they 
have been cast away upon a desert coast, have made a fire 
to warm themselves, by rubbing two pieces of wood toge- 
ther till they caught fire ; or here is a better thing ; I have 
a large knife in my pocket, and, if I could but find a piece 
of flmt, I could easily strike fire with the back of it. 

Harry then searched about, and, after some time, foimd 
a couple of flints, though not without much difiiculty, as 
the ground was nearly hidden with snow. He then took 
the flints, and striking one upon the other with all his 
force, he shivered them into several pieces; of these he 
chose the thinnest and sharpest, and telling Tommy, with a 
smile, that he believed it would do, he struck it several 
times against the back of his knife, and thus produced 
several sparks of fire. " This," said Harry, " will be 
Plough to light a fire, if we can but find something 
sufficiently combustible to kindle from these sparks." He 
then collected all the driest leaves he could find, with little 
decayed pieces of wood, and, piling them into a heap, 
endeavoured to kindle a blaze by the sparks which he 
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continually* struck from his knife and the flint. But it 
was in vain; the leaves were not of a sufficiently com- 
bustible nature ; and while he wearied himself in vain, they 
were not at all the more advanced. Tommy, who beheld 
the ill success of his friend, began to be more and more 
terrified, and in despair asked Harry, again, what they 
should do ? Harry answered, that as they failed in theur 
attempt to warm themselves, the best thing they could do, 
was to endeavour to find their way home, more especially 
as the snow had now ceased, and the sky had become mucn 
clearer. To this Tommy consented; and with infinite 
difficulty they began their march; for, as the snow had 
completely covered every track, and the daylight began to 
fail, they wandered at random through a vast and pathless 
wood. At every step which Tommy took, he sank almost 
to his knees in snow ; the wind was bleak and cold, and it 
was with much difficulty that Harry could prevaU. upon 
him to continue his journey. At length, however, as they 
thus pursued their way with infinite toil, they came to 
some lighted embers, lately quitted by some labourers, or 
some wandering passenger, and as yet unextin£^uished. 
" See," said BLarry, with joy, " see what a lucky chance is 
this ! here is a fire ready lighted for us, which needs only 
the assistance of a little wood to make it bum." Harry 
again collected all the dry pieces of wood he could find, 
and piled them upon the embers, which in a few minutes 
began to blaze, and difiused a cheerful warmth. Tommy 
then began to warm and chafe his almost frozen limbs with 
infinite delight over the fire ; at length he could not help 
observing to Harry, that he never could have believed that 
a few dried sticks could have been of so much conse- 
quence to him. " Ah !" answered Harry, " Master Tommy, 
you have been brought up in such a manner, that you 
never knew what it was to want anything ; but that is not 
the case with thousands and millions of people. I have 
seen hundreds of poor children who have neither bread to 
eat, fire to warm, nor clothes to cover them. Only think, 
then, what a disagreeable situation they must be in ; yet 
they are so accustomed to hardship, that they do not cry 
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in a twelvemonth as much as you have done- within thia 
quarter of an hour." 

" Why," answered Tommy, a little disconcerted at the 
observation concerning his crying, " it cannot be expected 
that gentlemen should be able to bear all these mcon- 
veniences as well as the poor." " "Why not ? " answered 
Harry, "Is not a gentleman as much a man as a poor ' 
person can be ? And if he is a man, should he not accustom 
himself to support everything that his fellow-creatures 
bear ? " 

T. That is very true, but he will have all the conveniences 
of life provided for him ; food to eat, a good warm bed, and 
a fire to warm him. 

H. But he is not sure of having all these things as long 
as he lives. Besides, I have often observed the gentleme:i 
and ladies in our neighbourhood riding about in coaches, 
and covered from head to foot, yet shaking with the least 
breath of air as if they all had agues ; while the children of 
the poor run about bare-footed upon the ice, and divert 
themselves with making snow-balls. 

A little boy now came singing along, with a bundle cf 
sticks at his back. As soon as Harry saw him, he recollected 
him, and cried out, " As I live, here is Jack Smithers, tho 
little ragged boy to whom you gave the clothes in the 
summer ! He lives, I dare say in the neighbourhood, and 
either he, or his father, will now show you the wav home." 

Harry then spoke to the boy, and asked him if he could 
show them the way out of the wood. " Tes, surely I can," 
answered the boy ; " but I never should have thought of 
seeing Master Merton out so late, in such a night as this ; 
but if you will come with me to my father's cottage, you 
can warm yourselves at our fire, and fjEtther will run to 
Mr. Barlow, to let him know you are safe." 

Tommy accepted the offer with joy ; and the little boy 
led them out oi the wood, and in a few minutes they came 
to a small cottage by the side of the road. They entered 
and saw a middle-aged woman busy in spinning ; the eldest 
girl was cooking some broth over the nre ; the father was 
sitting in the cmmney-comer reading a book, while three 



or ft)ur ragged cbildren were tumbliBg upon the floor, 
and creeping between their father's lege, 

"Daddy," said the little hoy. as he came in, "here is 
Maater Merton, who waa ho good to ub all in the summer; 
he has loet his way in the wood, and has almost perished in 
the snow." 

The man upon thia arose, and with much civility desired 
the two little boys to seat themselves by the fire, while the 
good woman ran to fetch her largest fiiggot, which she 
threw upon the fire, and created a cheerful blaze in an 
instant. "There, my dear little mooter," said she, "you 
may at least refresh yourself a little by our fire ; and I wish 
I had anything to offer you that you could eat, but I am 
afraid you would never be able to bear such coarse brown 
bread as we poor folks are obliged to eat." " Indeed," said 
Tommy, "my good mother, I have fasted so long, and I am 
80 hungry, that I think I could eat anything." "Well, 
then," answered the woman, " here is a little bit of gammon 
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of bacon, which I will broil for you upon the embers, and if 
you can make a supper, you are heartily welcome." 

While the good woman was thus preparing supper, the 
man had closed his book, and placed it with great respect 
opon a shelf. Tommy had the curiosity to ask him what 
he was reading about *r " Master," answered the man, " I 
was reading the book which teaches me my duty towards 
man, and to my Gt)d ; I was reading the G^ospel of Jesus 
Christ." 

Tommy. Indeed, I have heard of that good book ; Mr. 
Barlow has ofteh read part of it to me, and promised I 
should read it myself. That is the book they read at church ; 
I have often heard Mr. Barlow read it to the people, and he 
always reads it so well and so affectingly, that everybody 
listens, and you may hear even a pin drop upon the 
pavement. 

The Man. Yes Master, Mr. Barlow is a worthy servant 
and follower of Jesus Christ himself. He is the friend of 
All the poor in the neighbourhood ; he gives us food and 
medicines when we are ill, and he employs us when we can 
find no work ; but, what we are even more obliged to him 
for than the giving us food and raiment, and life itself, he 
instructs us in our duty, makes us ashamed of our faults, 
and teaches us how we may be happy, not only here, but in 
another world. I was once an idle abandoned man myself, 
given up to swearing and drinking, neglecting my family, 
and takmg no thought for my poor wife and children ; but 
since Mr. Barlow has taught me better things and made me 
acquainted with this blessed book, I hope I do my duty 
better to my poor family. 

"That indeed you do, Eobin," answered the woman; 
" there is not a better and kinder husband in the world. 
Tou have not wasted a single penny or a moment's time 
these two years ; and without that unfortunate fever, which 
prevented you from working last harvest, we should have the 
greatest reason to be all contented." 

" Have we not the greatest reason now," answered the 
man, "to be not only contented, but thankful for all the 
blessings we enjoy ? It is true, that I, and several of the 
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cliildren were ill this year for many weeks ; but did we not 
all escape, through the blessmg of Grod and the care of good 
Mr. Barlow, and this worthy Master Sandford, who brought 
us victuals so many days with his own hands, when we 
otherwise shpuld perhaps have starved ? Have I not had 
very good employment ever since, and do I not now earn 
six shillings a week, which is a very comfortable thing, when 
many poor wretches as good as I are starving, because they 
cannot find work ? " 

" Six shillings a week ! six shillings a week ! '* answered 
Tommy, in amazement, '^ and is that all you and your wife 
and children have to live on for a whole week." 

The MiJT. Not all. Master ; my wife sometimes earns a 
shilling or eighteen-pence a week by spinning, and our eldest 
daughter begins to do somethiug that way, but not much. 

Tommy. That makes seven shillings and sixpence a week. 
Why, I have known my mother give more than that to go 
to a place where foreign people sing. I have seen her and 
other ladies give a man a guinea for dressing their hair ; 
and I knew a little Miss, whose father gives half-a-guinea a 
time to a littld Erenchman, who teaches her to jump and 
caper about the room. 

'* Master,", replied the man, smiling, " these are great 
gentlefolks that you are talking about ; they are very rich, 
and have a right to do what they please with their own. 
It is the duty of us poor folks to labour hard, to take what 
we can get, and thank the great and wise God that our 
condition is no worse." 

T. What, and is it possible that you can thank Q-od for 
living in such a house as this, and earning seven shillings 
and sixpence a week P 

The Mak. To be sure I can, Master. Is it not an act of 
.His goodness, that we have clothes, and a warm house to 
shelter us, and wholesome food to eat ? It was but yester- 
day that two poor men came by, who had been cast away 
in a storm, and lost their ship and all they had. One of 
the poor men had scarcely any clothes to coTer him, and 
was shaking all over with a violent ague ; and the other had 
his toes almost mortified by walking bare-footed in tho 
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snow. Am I not a great deal better off than these poor 
men, and perhaps than a thousand others, who are at this 
time tossed about upon the waves, or cast away, or wander- 
ing about the world, without a shed to cover them fi:om 
the weather or imprisoned for debt ? Might I not have 
gone on in committing bad actions, like many other 
unhappy men, till I had been guilty of some notorious 
crime, which might have brought me to a shameful end P 
And ought I not to be grateful for all these blessings which 
I possess without deserving them ? 

Tommy, who had hitherto enjoyed all the good, things of 
this life, without reflecting from whom he had received them, 
was very much struck with the piety of this honest and 
contented man ; but, as he was going to answer, the good 
woman, who had laid a clean though coarse cloth upon the 
table, and taken up her savoury supper in an earthen plate, 
invited them to sit down ; an invitation which both the boys 
obeyed with the greatest pleasure, as they had eaten nothing 
since the morning. In the meantime, the honest cottager - 
had taken his hat and walked to Mr. Barlow's to inform 
him that his two pupils were safe in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Barlow had long suffered the greatest uneasiness at 
their absence, and not contented with sending after them 
on every side, was at that very time busy in the pursuit ; 
so that the man met him about half-way from nis own 
house. As soon as Mr. Barlow heard the good news, he 
determined to return with the messenger, and reached his 
house just as Tommy Merton had finished one of the 
heartiest meals he had ever made. 

The little boys rose up to meet Mr. Barlow, and thanked 
him for his kindness, and the pains he had taken to look^ 
after them ; expressing their concern for the accident which^ 
had happened, and the imeasiness which, without designing 
it, they had occasioned. But he, with the greatest good 
nature, advised them to be more cautious for the future, 
and not to extend their walks so far ; then, thanking the 
worthy couple, he offered to conduct his pupils home : and 
they all three set out together in a very cold, but flue and 
starlight evening. 



Ab they went, Mr. Barlow renewed his caution, and told 
them the damgere they had incurred. " Many people," 
' Boid he, " in your situation, have been surprisea hy an 
unexpected Btorm, and, losing their way, have perished with 
cold. Sometimes, both men and beasts, not being able to 
discern their accustomed track, have fallen into deep pita 
filled up and covered with the Bnow, where they have been 
found ouried several feet deep, and frozen to death." 
"And is it impossible," said Tommy, "in such a case to 
escape f " "In general it is," said Mr. Barlow ; " but 
there have been some extraordinary instances of persons 
^who have lived several days in that condition, and yet have 
Tbeeii taken out alive ; to-morrow you shall read a remarkable 
story to that purpose." 

AJi they were naUdng on, Tommy looked up at the sky, 
where all the stars glimmered with unusual brightness, and 
said, " What a number of stars are here ! I think I never 
observed so many before in all my life 1" "Innumerable 
as they appear to you," said Mr. Barlow, " there are persons 
who have counted many more, which are at present invisible 
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to youp eye." "How can that be?" inquired Tommy, 
" for there is neither beginning nor end ; they are scattered 
so confusedly about th6 sky, that I should think it as 
impossible to number them, as the flakes of snow that fell 
to-day, while we were in the wood." 

At this Mr. Barlow smiled, and said, that he believed 
Harry could give him a different account, although perhaps 
he could not number them all. " Harry," said he, " cannot 
you shew your companion some of the constellations P " . 
" Yes," answered Harry, " I believe I remember some, that 
yoa have been so good as to teach me." " But pray, sir," 
said Tommy, " what is a constellation ? " 

" Those men," answered Mr. Barlow, " who first began to 
observe the heavens as you do now, have observed certain 
stars, remarkable either for their brightness or position. 
To these they have given a particular name, that they might 
the more easily know them again, and discourse of them to 
others ; and these clusters of stars they call constellations. 
But come, Harry, you are a little farmer, and can certainly 
point out to us Charles's Wain. 

Harry then looked up to the sky, and pointed out seven 
very bright stars towards the North. "You are right," 
said Mr. Barlow ; " four of these ^stars have put the common 
people in mind of the four wheels of a waggon, and the 
three others of the horses ; therefore they have called them 
by this name. Now, Tommy, look well at these, and see 
if you can find any sbven stars in the whole sky that 
resemble them in their position." 

T. Indeed, sir, I doinot think I can. 

Mr. B. Do you not think, then, that you can find them 
again? a 

T. I will try, sir. Now, I will take my eye off, and look*^ 
another way. I protest I cannot find them again. Oh ! 
I believe tnere they are. Pray, sir (pointing with his 
finger), is not that Charles's Warn ? 

Mr. B. You are right ; and, by remembering these stars, 
you may very easily observe those which are next to them, 
and learn their names, too, and so on, tOl you are acquainted 
with the whole face of the heavens. 
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T. That is indeed very clever and very surprising. I 
will show my mother Charles's Wain, the first time I go 
home ; I dare say she has never observed i^. . 

"Mi. B. But look at the two stars which compose the 
hinder wheels of the waggon, and raise your eye up towards 
the top of the sky ; do you. not see a very bright star, that 
seems to be almost, but not quite, in a line with the two 
others ? 

T. Tes, sir ; I see it plaiidy . 

Mr. B. That is called the role-star ; it never moves from 
its plaoe ; and, by looking full at it, you may always find 
the North. 

T. That is very curious indeed ; so, then, by knowing the 
Pole-star, I can always find Korth, East, West, and South. 
But you said that the Pole-star never moves ; do the other 
stars, then, move out of their places ? 

Mr. B. That is a question you may learn to answer 
yourself, by observing the present appearance of the heavens ; 
and then examining whether the stars change their places 
at any future time. 

T. But, sir, I have thought that it would be a good 
contrivance, in order to remember their situations, if I were 
to draw them upon a bit of paper. 

Idjp. B. But now would you do that ? 

T. I would make a mark upon the paper for every star 
in Charles's Wain ; and I would place the marks just as I 
see the stars placed in the sky; and I would beg you to 
writ«the names for me; and this I would do till I was 
acquainted with all the stars in the heavens. 

Mr. B. That would be an excellent way ; but your paper 
. is fiat ; is that the foAn of the sky ? 

T. No; the sky seems to rise from the earth <hi every 
side, like thfi dome of a great church. 

Mr. B. Then if you were to have some round body, I 
should think it would correspond to the different parts 
of the sky, and you might place your stars with more 
exactness. 

T. That is trae, indeed, sir; I wish I had just such a 
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Mr. B. Well, just such a globe I will endeavour to 
procure you. 

T. Sir, I am mucli obliged to you, indeed. But of what 
UBe is it to know the stars ? 

Mr. B. "Were there no other use, I should think there 
would be a very great pleasure in observing such a number 
of glorious ghttering bodies as are now above us. We 
sometimes run to 'see a procession of coaches, or a few 
people in fine clothes strutting about. We admire a large 
room that is painted, and ornamented, and gilded ; but 
what is there in all these things to be compared with the 
sight of these luminous bodies that adorn every part of the 
sky? 

T. That's true, indeed. My Lord Wimple's great room, 
that I have heard all the people admire so much, is no 
more to be compared to it tnan the shabbiest thing in the 
world. 

Mr. B. You are right ; besides there are some, and those 
very important, uses to be derived from an acquaintance 
with the stars. Harry, do you tell Master Merton the 
story of your being lost upon the great moor. 

H. You must know, IMaster Tommy, that I have an uncle 
who lives about three miles off, across the great moor that 
we have sometimes walked upon. Now, as I am in general 
pretty well acquainted with the roads, my father very often 
sends me with messages to my uncle. One evening 1 came 
there so late, that it was scarcely possible to get home again 
before it was quite dark. It was at that time in the month 
of October. My uncle wished me very much to stay at 
his house all night, but I could not, because my father had 
desired me to come back ; so I set out as soon as possible, 
but, just as I had reached the heath, the evening grew 
extremely dark. 

T. And were not you frightened to find yourself all 
alone upon such a dismal place ? 

H. No ; I knew the worst that could happen would be 
that I should stay there all night, and as soon as ever the 
monung shone, I should find my way home. However, by 
the time I had reached the middle of the heath, there came 



on Buch a violent tempest of wind, blowing full in my face, 
. accompanied with sucn a Ehower, that I found it imposBiblo 
to continue my ww. So I quitted the track, which is 
never very easy to uid, and ran aside to a hoUy-buah that 
grew at some distance, to seek a little shelter. Here I lay 
veiy comfortably till the storm was almost over ; then I 
rose and attempted to continue my way, but unfortunately 
I missed the tnick, and lost mysell. 

T. That was a very dismal thing indeed. 

H. I wandered about a great while, hut still to no 
purpose. I had not a single mark to direct me, because the 
common is so extensive, and bo bare either of trees or 
houses, that one may walk for miles and see nothing but 
heath and furze. Sometimes I tore my legs in sciambling 
through great thickets of furze ; now and then I plump^ 
into a hote full of water, and should have been drownM if 
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I had not learned to swim ; so that at last I was going to 

five it up in despair, when, looking on one side, I saw a 
ght at a little distance, which seemed to be a candle 
and lantern that somebody was carrying across the moor. 

T. Did not that give yon veiy great comfort ? 

" Ton shall hear," answered Hwry, smiling. " At first I 
was doubtful whether I should go up to it; but I con- 
sidered that it was not worth anybody's pains to hurt a 
poor boy like me, and that no person who was out on any 
evil design would probably choose to carry a light. So 1 
determined boldly to go up to it and inquire the "way." 

T. And did the person with the candle and lantern direct 
you? 

H. I began walking towards it ; when immediately the 
light, which I had first observed on my right hand, moving 
slowly along by my side, changed its direction, and went 
directly before me, with about the same degree of swiftness. 
I thought this very odd, but I still continued the chase ; 
and just as I thought I had approached very near, I tumbled 
into another pit fuR of water. 

T. That was imlucky indeed. 

H. Well, I scrambled out, and very luckily on the same 
side with the light, which I began to foUow again, but with 
as little success as ever. I had now wandered some miles 
about the common. I knew no more where I was than if 
I had been set down upon an unknown country ; I had no 
hopes of finding my way home, unless I could reach this 
wandering light ; and, though I could not conceive that the 
person who carried it could know of my being so near, he 
seemed to act as if determined to avoid me. However, I 
was resolved to make one attempt, and therefore I began to 
run as fast as I was able, halloomg out, at the same time, to 
the person whom I thought before me, to entreat him to 
stop. 

T. And did he? 

H. Instead of that, the Hght, which had been moving 
along at a slow and easy pace, now began to dance before 
me ten times faster than before ; so that, instead of over- 
taking it, I found myself farther and fiirther behind* 
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Still I ran on, till I unwanly sunk up to the middle in a 
large bog, out of which I at last scramoled with very great 
difficulty. Surprised at this, and not conceiving that any 
human being could pass over such a bog as this, I deter- 
mined to pursue the light no longer. But now I was wet 
and weary ; the clouds had indeed rolled away, and the 
moon and stars began to shine ; I looked around me, and 
could discei^ii nothing but a wide, barren country, without 
so much as a tree to shelter me, or any animal in sight. I 
listened, in hopes of hearing a sheep-bell, or the barking of 
a dog ; but nothing met my ear, except the shrill whistling 
of the wind, which blew so cold, that it chilled me to the 
very heart. Ill this situation I stopped awhile to 'consider 
what I should do ; and raising my eyes by accident to the 
sky, the first object I beheld was that very constellation of 
Charles's Wain, and above it I discerned the Pole-star, 
glimmering, as it were, J6x)m the very top of Heaven. 
Instantly a thought came into my mind. I considered, 
that when I had been walking along the road which led 
towards my uncle's house, I had often observed the Pole- 
star full before me ; therefore it occurred to me, that if I 
turned my back exactly upon it, and went straight forward 
in a' contrary direction, it must lead me towards my father's 
house. As soon as I had formed this resolution, I began tp 
execute it. I was persuaded I should now escape; and, 
forgetting my fatigue, I ran along as briskly as if I had 
only just set out. Nor was I disappointed ; for though I 
could see no tracks, yet, taking the greatest care always to 
go on in one direction, the moon afforded me light enough 
to avoid the pits and bogs which are found in various parts 
of that wild moor. When I had travelled, as I imagmed, 
about three miles, I heard the barking of a dog, which gave 
me double vigour ; and a little farther on I came to some 
inclosures at the skirts of the common, which I knew ; so 
that I found my way home, after having almost despaired 
of doing it. 

T. Indeed, the knowledge of the Pole-star was of very 
great use to you. I am determined I will make myself 
acquainted with all the stars in the heavens. But did you 
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ever find out what that light was, which diinced before you 
in BO extraordinary a manner F 

H. When I came home, my father told me it was what 
the common people call a Jack-o'-therlantem, and Mr. 
Barlow^has since informed me, that these are only vapours 
which rise out of the earth in moist and fenny places, 
although they have a bright appearance ; and therefore told 
me that many people lue me, who have taken them for a 
lighted candle, have followed them, as I did, into bogs and 
ditches. 

Just as Harry had finished his history, they arrived at 
Mr. Barlow's, and after sitting some time, and talking over 
the accidents of the day, the little boys retired to bed. 
Mr. Barlow was sitting alone in his parlour, reading, when, 
to his sreat surprise. Tommy came running into the room 
half undressed, bawling out, '' Sir, sir, I have found it out ! 
they move! they move!" "What moves?" said Mr. 
Barlow. " Why, Charles's Wain moves," answered Tommy ; 
" I wanted to take one peep at the sky before I went to 
bed, and I see that all the seven stars hav6 moved from 
their places a great way higher up the sky." " Well," said 
Mr. Barlow, " you are indeed right. You have done a vast 
deal to-day ; and to-morrow we will talk over these things 
again." 

When the morrow came. Tommy put Mr. Barlow in mind 
of the story he had promised him about the people buried 
in the snow. ]^. Barlow looked out the book ; but first 
said, " It is necessary to give you some explanation. The 
country where this accident happened is full of rocks and 
mountains, so exceedingly high that the snow never melts 
upon their tops." " Never ?" said Tommy, "not even in 
the summer ? " Not even in the summer. The valleys 
between these mountains are inhabited by a brave and 
industrious people. Their sides, too, are cultivated, but the 
tops of the nighest mountains are so extremely cold that 
the ice and snow never melt, but go on continuall;^ increasing, 
During a great part of the winter the weather is extreme^ 
cold, and the inhabitants confine themselves within their 
houses, which they have the art to render very comfortable. 



Almost all the roads are then impasBable, and bhow and ice 
afford the only proBpect. But when the year begins to 
grow wanner, the enow ia frequently thawed upon the sidea 
of the mountomB, and undermined by the torrents of water, 
which pour down with irreeiatible fury. Hence it frequently 
happeofl tha.t prodigioua masses of snow fall down, burying 
beasts and houses, and even villages. 

" In the neighbourhood of these high mountaina, which are 
called the Alps, on the 19th of March, 1765, a amall cluster 
of houses waa entirely overwhelmed by two vaat bodies of 
snow that tumbled down upon them from a greater height. 
All the inhabitants, were then within doors, except one 
Joseph Eochia and his son, a lad of fifteen, who were on 
the roof of their house, dearins away the snow, which had 
fallen for three days incessantly. A priest going by to 
church advised them to come down, as he hod just observed 
a body of snow tumbling from the mountain towards them. 
The man descended with great precipitation, and fled with 
his son, he knew not whither; but scarcely had he gone 
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thirty or forly steps, before bis son, wbo followed bim, fell 
down. Tbe fatber looking back saw bis own and bis neigh- 
bours' bouses, in wbicb were twenty-two persons in all, 
covered witb* a bigb mountain of snow. He lifted up bis- 
Bon, and reflecting tbat bis wife, bis sister, two cbildren, and 
all bis effects were tbus buried, be fainted away ; but, soon 
reviying, got safe to a friend's bouse at some distance. 

" !Pive days after, Joseph, being perfectly recovered, got 
upon tbe snow, witb bis son and two of bis wife's brothers, 
to try if be could find tbe exact place where bis bouse stood, 
but, afber making many openings in the snow, they could 
net discover it. The montn of April proving hot, and tbe 
snow beginning to soften, Bochia again used bis utmost 
endeavours to recover bis effects, and to bury, as be thought, 
tbe remains of bis family. He made new openings, and 
threw in earth to melt tbe snow, wbicb on tbe 24tb of April 
was greatly diminished. He broke through ice six Englisb 
feet thick, with iron bars, thrust down a long pole, and 
touched the ground ; but, evening coming on, be desisted. 

** The next day the brother of bis wife, who bad beard of 
the misfortunes of the &mily, came to tbe bouse where 
Joseph was, and, after resting himself a little, went with 
him to work upon tbe snow, where they made another 
opening, which led them to the bouse they searched for ; 
but, finding no dead bodies in its ruins, they sought for tbe 
stable, which was about two hundred and forty !l£iglish feet 
distant. Having found this building, they b^ard the ciy of 
"Help, my dear brother ! " Greatly surprised, as well as 
encouraged by these words, they laboured witb all diligence 
tiU they bad made a large opening, through which tbe 
brother immediately went down. Tbe sister, witb an 
agonized and feeble voice, told him, ' I have always trusted 
in Gt)d and you, tbat you would not forsake me.' Tbe 
other brother and tbe husband then went down, and found, 
still alive, tbe wife, about forty-five, tbe sister, about thirty- 
five, and tbe daughter, about thirteen years old. These 
they passed up in their arms to men above, wbo pulled them 
up as if from tbe grave, and carried them to a neighbouring 
bouse. They were unable to walk, and so wasted, tbat they 
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appeared like mere skeletons. They were immediatelj put 
to bed, and gruel of rye-flour and ^ Httle butter was given 
to recover tnem. 

'* Some days after, the magistrate of the place came to 
visit them, and found the wife still unable to rise from bed, 
or use her feet, from the intense cold she had endured, and 
the uneasy posture she had been in. The sister, whose legs 
had been bathed with hot wine, could walk with some 
difficulty, and the daughter needed no farther remedies. 

" On the magistrate's interrogating the women, they told 
him that, on the morning of the 19th of March, they were 
in the stable, with a boy six years old, and a girl of about 
thirteen. In the same stable were six goats, one of which 
having brought forth two dead kids the night before, they 
went to carry her a small vessel of rve-flour gruel; there 
were also an ass, and five or six fowls. The women were 
sheltering themselves in a warm comer of the stable till the 
church bell should ring, as they intended to go there. The 
wife related that, wanlSag to go out of the stable to kindle 
a fire in the house of her husband, who was clearing away 
the snow from the roof, she perceived a mass of snow 
breaking down towards the east, upon which she went back 
into the stable, shut the door, and told her sister. In less 
than three minutes they heard the roof break over their 
heads, and also a part of the ceiling. The sister advised 
them to get into the rack and manger, which they did. 
The ass was tied to the manger, but got loose by kicking 
and struggling, and threw down the little vessel, which they 
found, and afterwards used to hold the melted snow, which 
served them for drink. 

" Very fortunately the manger was under the main prop 
of the stable, and so resisted the weight of the snow. The 
first care of the captives was to know what they had to eat* 
The sister said she had fifteen chestnuts in her pockets ; 
the children said they had breakfasted, and should want no 
more that day. They remembered there were thirty-six or 
forty cakes in a place near the stable, and endeavoured to 
get at them, but were not able for the snow. They called 
often for help, but were heard by none. The sister, gave 
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the cbestnutB to the wife, and ate two herself, and thej 
drank Bome snow water. The ass was restless, and the 
goats kept bleating for some days, after which thej heard 
no more of them. Two of the goats, however, were left 
alive, and lay near the manger. One of them gave milk, 
wherewith they preserved their lives. During all this time, 
they saw not one ray of light ; yet for about twenty days 
they had some notice of night and day from the crowing of 
the fowls, till these died. 

"The second day, being verv hungry, they ate all the 
chestnuts, and drank what milk the goat yielded. This 
was two pounds a day at first, but it soon decreased. The 
third day they attempted again, but in vain, to get at 
the cakes ; so they resolved to take all possible care to feed 
the goats ; for just above the manger was a hay-lofb, where, 
through a hole, the sister pulled down hay into the rack, 
and gave it to the goats as long as she could reach it, and, 
when it was beyond her reach, the goats climbed upon her 
shoulders, and reached it for themselves. 

" On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six days after 
desired his mother, who all this time had held him in her 
lap, to lay him in the numger. She did so, and taking him 
by the hand, felt it was very cold ; she then put her hand 
to his mouth, and finding tmit cold likewise, she gave him 
a little milk ; the boy then cried, ' Oh ! my father is in the 
snow ! Oh father ! father ! ' and expired. 

"In the meanwhile, the goal's milk diminished daily, 
and, the fowls soon after dving, they could no longer 
distinguish night from day. iBut now the second goat had 
a kid, and the young one dying, they had all the milk for 
their own subsistence ; so they found that the middle of 
April was come. Whenever they called this goat, it would 
come and lick their {aces and hands, and gave them eveiy 
day two pounds of milk ; on which account they still bear 
the poor creature a great affection. 

"This was the account which these poor people gave to 
the magistrate of their preservation." 

" Dear me ! '' said Tommy, when Mr. Barlow had finished 
this account, "what a number of accidents people are 



subject to in this world." "It is very true," answered 
Mr. Barlow; "but, aa that is thecaae, it ia neccBBaryto 
improve ouraelveB in everj manner, that we may be able to 
Btniggle againBt them." 

Tommy. Indeed air, I begin to believe it is ; for when I 
woe jounger than I am now, I remember I was always fretful 
and hurting myself, though I had two or three people con- 
etantly to take care of me. At preeeut, I seem quite another 
thing; I do not mind falling down and hurting myself^ or 
cold, or weariness, or scarcely anything which happens. 

Mr. Bablow. And which do you prefer^to m as you 
are now, or aa you were before P 

T. Aa I am now, a great deal, air ; for then I always bod 
something or another the matter with me. Sometimes 1 
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had a little cold, and then I was obliged to Btay indoors for 
several days ; sometimes a little headache, and then I was 
forced to take physic ; sometimes the weather was too hot, 
then I must stay at home, and the same when it was too 
cold ; I used to be tired to death if I did but walk a mile, 
and I was always eating cake and sweetmeats, till I made 
myself sick. At present I think I am ten times stronger 
and healthier than ever I was in my life. But what a 
terrible country that must be, where people are subject to 
be buried in that ^manner in the snow ! I wonder anybody 
will live there, 

Mr. B. The people who inhabit that country are of a 
different opinion, and prefer it to all the countries in the 
world. They are great travellers, and many of them follow 
different professions in all the different countries of Europe ; 
but it is the only wish of almost all to return, before their 
death, to the mountains where they were bom and where 
they passed their youth. 

T. I cannot understand that. I have seen a great many 
ladies and little misses at our house ; and whenever they 
were talking of the places where they should like to live, I 
have always heard them say that they hated the country of 
all things, though they were bom and bred there. 

Mr. B. And yet there are thousands who bear to live in 
it all their lives, and have no desire to change. Should you, 
Harry, like to leave the country, and go to live in some town ? 

Habby. Indeed, sir, I should not, for then I must leave 
everything I love in the world ; I must leave my father and 
mother, wno have been so kind to me, and you too, sir, who 
have taken such pains to improve me, and make me good. 
I am convinced that I never shall find such Mends again as 
long as I live ; and what should anybody wish to live for, 
who has no friends P Besides, there is not a field upon my 
father's farm, that I do not prefer to every town I ever saw 
in my life. 

T. And have you ever been in any large town P 

H. Once I was in Exeter, but I did not much like it. 
The houses seemed to me to stand too thick and close, and 
then there are little narrow alleys where the poor live, and 
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the houses are so high, that neither light nor air can erer 
get to them ; and they most of them appeared so dirty and 
unhealthy, that it made my heart ache to look at them. 
And then I walked along the streets, and peeped into the 
shops — ^and what do you think I saw P 

T. What? 

H. Why, I saw great hulking feUows, as big as our 
ploughmen and carters, with their heads all frizzled and 
curled like one of our sheep's tails, and they did nothing 
but finger ribands and caps for the women ! This amused 
me so, that I could not help laughing ready to split my 
aides. And then, the gentlewoman at whose house I was, 
took me to a place, where there was a large room full of 
candles, and a great nimiber of fine gentlemen and ladies all 
dressed out very finely, who were dancing about as if they 
were mad. But at the door of this house there were twenty 
or thirty ragged, half-starved women and children, who 
stood shivering in the ndn, and* begged for a bit of bread ; 
but nobody gave it to them. So then I could not help 
thinking that it would be a great deal better, if all the fine 
people would give some of their money to the poor that they 
mignt have some clothes and victuals in their turn. I went 
home the next day, and never was I better pleased in my 
life. When I came to the top of the great hill, from which 
you have a prospect of our house, I really thought I should 
Lave cried with joy. The fields looked all so pleasant, and the 
cattle feeding in them so happy ; and then every step I took, 
I met with somebody or other I knew, or some little boy 
that I used toplay with. " Here is little Harry come back," 
said one. " Blow do ye do, how do ye do ? " cried a second. 
Then a third shook hands with me ; and the very cattle, 
when I went about to see them, all seemed glad that I was 
come home again. 

Mr. B. You see by this, that it is very possible for 
people to like the country, and to be happy in it. But 
as to the fine young ladies you talk of, the truth is, that 
they neither love, nor would be long contented in any place. 
It is no wonder they dislike the counti^, where they find 
neither employment nor amusement. They wish to go to 
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London, because there they meet with numbers of people as 
idle and firivolous as themselves ; and these people mutually 
assist each other to talk about tnfles, and waste their time. 

T. That is true, sir, really ; for when we have a great deal 
of company, I have often observed that they never talked 
about anytmng but eating or dressing, or men and women that 
are paid to make ftujes at the play-house, or a great room called 
Eanelagh,* where everybody goes to meet their friends. 

Mr. B. I believe Hiunry will never go there to meet his 
friends. 

H. Indeed, sir, I do not know what Eanelagh is ; but all 
the friends I have are at home ; and when I sit by the fire- 
side on a winter's night, and res^ to my father and mother, 
and sisters, as I sometimes do, or when I talk with you and 
Master Tommy upon improving subjects, I never wish for any 
other friends or conversation. But pray, sir, what is Eanelagh ? 

Mr. B. Eanelagh is a veryla^ roimd room, to which, 
at particular times of the year, great numbers of persons 
go m their carriages to walk about for several hours. 

H. And does nobody go there that has not several 
friends ? Because Master Tommy said that people went to 
Banelagh to meet their friends. 

Mr. Barlow smiled at this question, and answered, *^ The 
room is generally so crowded, that people have little oppor- 
tunitv for any kmd of conversation ; they walk round and 
round in a circle, one after the other, just l^e horses in a 
mill. When people meet who know each other, they 
perhaps smile and bow, but are pushed forward, without 
having any opportunity to stop. 

H. Whenever I see people dressed very finely, I cannot 
help thinking of the story you once read me of Agesilaus, 
king of Sparta. 

T. What is that story ? Do pray let me hear it. 

Mr. B. To-morrow you shall hear it ; at present we have 
read and conversed enough ; it is better that you should 
go out and amuse yourselves. 

* A public room at Chetoea, where large assemblies were held during the last 
oeiitnry. 



Thx little boys then west out, and returned to a diversioil 
they had been amusing themeelTes with for several dajH, 
the in fllriT'g a prodigiouB snow-ball. They had begun by 
making a amall dobe of enow with their hands. This they 
tumea over and OTer, till, by continually collecting freah 
matter, it grew bo large ttat they were unable to rollit any 
farther. Here Tommy observed that their labours must 
end, " for it was impossible to turn it any longer." " No," 
snid Hany, " I know a remedy for that." So he ran and 
fetched a conple of thick sticks, about five feet lon^, and 
giving one of them to Tommy, he took the other himself. 
He then desired Tommy to put the end of his stick under 
the mass, while Harry did the same on bis side ; nnd then, 
lifting at the other end, they rolled the heap forward with 
the greatest ease. ^ 
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Tommj was extremely surprised, and said, ''How can 
this be ? We are not a bit stronger than we were before ; 
and yet now we are able to roll niis snow-ball along with 
ease, while we could not even stir it before." ''&at is 
very true," answered Harry, "but it is owing to these 
sticks. This is the way the labourers move the largest 
trees, which^ without this contriyance, thery would not be 
able to stir." " I never should have imagined," said 
Tommy, " that the sticks would have given us more strength 
than we had before." 

Just as he had said this, through a violent effort made by 
the boys, both their sticks broke short in the middle. 
" This IS no great loss," observed Tommy ; " for the enda 
wOl do just as well as the whole sticks." 

They then tried to shove the ball again, with the 
truncheons which remained in their hands; but, to the 
new surprise of Tommy, they found they were unable to 
stir it. " That is very curious, indeed," said Tommy ; " I 
find that only long sticks are of any use." " That," said 
Harrjr, " I could have told you before ; but I wished you te 
find it out yourself. The longer the stick is, provided it is 
sufficiently strong, and you c^ manage it, the more easily 
will you succeed." " This is really strange," replied 
Tomnfy ; " but I see some of Mr. Barlow's labourers at 
work a little way off; let us go to them, and desire them to 
cut us two longer sticks, that we may try their effect." 

They then went up to the men who were at work, 
but here a new subject of admiration presented itself to 
Tommy's mind. This was a root of a prodigious oak tree, 
so large and heavy, that half-a-dozen horses would scarcely 
have been able to draw it along ; besides, it was so tough 
and knotty, that the sharpest axe could hardly make any 
impression upon it. A couple of old men were attempting 
to cleave this root in pieces, in c»rder to make billets for 
Mr. Barlow's fire. 

Tommy, who thought their strength totally dispropor- 
tionate to such an undertaking, could not nelp pitying 
them ; and observing, that certainly Mr, Barlow " md not 
Jmow what they are about, or he would have prevented such 



poor, weak old men from fatiguing themHelTes about what 
they never could perform." " Do you think bo ?" replied 
Harry ; " what would you then aay, if you were to Bee me, 
little as I am, perform this wonderiiil task, with the 
aaeiBtance of one of these good peopleP" So he took up 
a wooden mallet — an inBtmment which, although much 
lai^er, reBembka a hammer — and began beating the root, 
but without making the least impreBsion. Tommy, who 
imagined that his &iend Harry waB caught, began to emile, 
and told him, " that he would break a hundred mallets to 
pieces before he made the least impreBsion upon the wood." 
" Say you bo ?" answered Harry, smiling ; " then I believe 
I muBt try another method;" so he stooped down, and 
picked up a Bmnll piece of rough iron, about six inches long, 
which Tommy had not observed before, as it lay upon the 
ground. This iron was brood at the top, but gradually 
sloped all the way down, till it came to a perfect edge. 
Hury then took it up, and with a few blows drove it a 
little way into the boc^ of the root. The old man and he 
s 2 
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then ttmek alternately witii tlieir mallets upon the head of 
the iron, till the root beam to gape and crack on eTeij 
aide, and the iron waa totdlj buried in the wood. 

^^ There/' said Harrj, 'Hlua first wedge has done its 
buainesa very well ; two or three more will finish it." He 
then took up another larger wedge, and inserting it between 
tiie wood and the top of the former one, which was now com- 
pletely buried in the root, began to b^ upon it as he had 
done before. The root now cracked and split on every 
aide of the wedges, till a prodigious cleft appeared quite 
down to the botibom. Thus did Harry proceed, still con- 
tinuing his blows, and inserting new and larger wedges as 
fiuit as he had dnyen the former down, till he had com- 
pletely effected what he had undertaken, and entirely 
separated the monstrous mass of wood into two unequal 
parts. 

Horry then said, " Here is a very large log, but I think 
you and I can carry it in to mend the fire;' and I will 
show you something else that will surprise you." So he 
took a pole of about ten feet long, and nung the log upon 
it by a piece of cord which he found there ; then he asked 
Tommy which end of the pole he chose to carry ? Tommy, 
who tnought it would be most convenient to have the 
weight near him, chose that end of the pole near which the 
weight was suspended, and put it upon his shoulder, while 
Horry took the other end. But when Tommy attempted 
to move, he found thot he coidd hardly bear the pressure ; 
however, as he sow Hairy walk brisKly away under his 
shore of the lood, he determined not to complain. 

As they were walking in this manner, Mr. Barlow met 
them ; and seeing poor Tommy labouring under his burthen, 
he osked him who hod looded him in that manner ? Tommy 
■aid it was Harry. Upon this Mr. Barlow smiled, and 
said, *' Well, Tommy, this is the first timp I ever sow your 
friend Harry attempt to impose upon you ; he is making 
you cany obout three times the weignt he himself supports." 
Harry replied, '* thot Tommy hod chosen his task for him- 
lelf, and that he should directly hove informed him of his 
mistake, but that Tommy hod been so surprised at seeing 
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the common effects of a lever, that he wished to teach him 
some other facts about it." Then, shifting the ends of the 
pole, so as to support that part which Tommj had been 
carrying, he asked him, "if he found his shoulder any 
easier ? " " Indeed I do," replied Tommy, " but I cannot 
conceive how ; for we carry the same weight between us, 
and just in the same manner." " Not quite in the same 
manner," answered Mr. Barlow ; " for, if you observe, the 
log is a great deal farther from your shoulder than £rom 
Harry's, so that he now supports just as much as you did 
before, and you, on the contrary, as little as he did when I 
met you." " This is very extraordinary, indeed," said 
Tommy; "I find there are a great many things which I 
did not know, nor even mv mamma, nor any of the fine 
ladies that come to our house." "Well," replied Mr. 
Barlow, "if y6u have acquired so much useful knowledge 
already, what may you not expect to achieve in a few years 
moreP" 

Mr. Barlow then led Tommy into the house, and showed 
him a stick about four feet long, with a scale hung at each 
end. " Now," said he, " if you place this stick over the 
back of a chair, so that it may rest exactly upon the middle, 
you see the two scales wiU just balance each other. So, 
if I put into each of them an equal weight, they will still 
remam suspended. In this manner we weigh everything 
which is bought, only, for greater convenience, the beam 
of the scale, which is the same thing as this stick, is 
generally hung up to something else by its middle. But 
let us now move the stick, and see what will be the con- 
sequence." Mr. Barlow then pushed the stick along in 
such a manner, that when it rested upon the back of the 
chair, there were three feet of it on one side, and only one 
on the other. That side which was longest instantly came 
to the ground as heaviest. "You see," said Mr. i^arlow, 
" if we would now balance the scales, we must put a 
greater wei£;ht on the shortest side." So he kept adding 
weights, till Tommy found that one pound on the longest, 
side would exactly balance three on the shortest ; for, as 
much as the longer side exceeded the shorter in length, so 
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much did the weight which was hung at that end lequue 
to exceed that on the longest side. 

^ This/* said Mr. Barlow, *' is what they call a lever, and 
aU the sticks that you have been using to-day are only 
lerers of a different construction. By these short trials 
you may conceiye the great importance to men of the lever ; 
for, by using it, one man can stir a weight which half- 
a-dozen could not be able to with their hands alone ; thus 
may a little boy, Hke you, do more than the strongest man 
ooidd effect, who did not know these secrets. As to that 
instrument by the help of which you were so surprised 
to see Harry cleave such a vast body of wood, it is called 
a wedge, and is almost equally useful with the lever. The 
whole force of it consists in its being gradually narrower 
and narrower, till at last it ends in a Ihin e^ge, capable of 
penetrating the smallest chink. By this we are enabled to 
ov^hrow the lai|;est oaks, to cleave their roots, almost as 
hard as iron itself and even to split the solid rocks. 

'* One thing more," added Mr. Barlow, " as we are upon 
this subject, I will show you." So he led them into the 
yard, at the bottom of his granary, where stood a heavy 
sack of com. '^ Now," said Mr. Barlow, '' if you are so 
stout a fellow as you imagine, take up this sack of com, 
and cany it up the ladder into the granary." ^' That,'* 
replied Tonmiy, laughing, ''is impossible; and I doubt, 
sir, whether you could do it yourself." " WeU," said Jir. 
Barlow, ^ we will at least try what is to be done."^ HJe 
then led them up into the granary, and showing them a 
nuddle-sized wheel, with a handle fixed upon it, desired 
the little boys to turn it round. They began to turn it 
with some little difficulty ; and Tommy could hardly beHeve 
his eyes, when, presently after, he saw the sack of corn, 
whicn he had despaired of moving, mounting, up into the 
p;nuiai7, and safely landed upon the floor. " xou see," 
laid Mr. Barlow, ''here is another ingenious contrivance, 
by which the weakest person may perform Mie work of the 
s&ongest. This is called the wheel and axle. You see 
this wheel, which is not very large, turns round an axle, 
which goes into it, and is much smaller ; and at every turn 
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the rope to wldch the weight is fixed that you want to 
move, 18 twisted round the ajde. Now, just as much as the 
'breadth of the whole wheel is greater than that of the 
axle which it turns round, so much greater is the weight 
that the person who turns it can move, than he could 
stir without it." " Well," said Tommy, '' I see it is a fine 
thing indeed to acquire Imowledge, foif, in doing so, one not 
puly increases one's understanding, but one's bo£ly strength. 
But are there no more, sir, of these ingenious contrivances P 
for I should like to understand them all." " Yes," answered 
jyir. Barlow, " there are more, and with all of them you 
shall be perfectly acquainted in time ; but for this purpose 
you should be able to write, and comprehend something 
of arithmetic." 

Tommy. What is arithmetic, sir P 

Mb. Bablow. That is not so easy to make you under- 
stand at once ; I will, however, try to eiplain it. Do you 
see the grains of wheat which lie scattered in the window. 

T. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B. Can you count how many there are P 

T. There are just five-and-twenty of them. 

Mr. B. Very well. Here is another parcel ; how many 
grains are here P 

T. Just fourteen. 

Mr. B. If there are fourteen grains in one heap, and 
twenty-five in the other, how many grains are there in all P 
or, how many do fourteen and twenty-five make P 

Tommy was unable to answer, and Mr. Barlow proposed 
the same question to Hiarry, who answered, that together 
they made thirty-nine. " v ery weU," said Mr. Barlow, " I 
will put the two heaps together, and then how many wiU 
there be P" 

T. Thir^-nine. 

Mr. B. JTow, look, I have just taken awajr nineteeu from 
the number ; how many do you think remam P 

T. I will count them. 

Mr. B. And cannot you tell without counting p How 
many are there, Hany P 

Hi. TVenty, sir. 
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Mr. B. All tills is properly the art of arithmetic, which 
IB the same as that of counting, only it is done in a much 
shorter and easier way, without the trouble of haying the 
things always before you. Thus, for instance, if you wanted 
to know how many barley-corns were in this sack, you would 
perhaps be a week in counting the whole number. 

T. Indeed I believe I should. 

Mr. B. K you understood arithmetic, you might do it in 
five minutes. 

T. That is extraordinary, indeed ; I can hardly conceive 
it possible. 

Mr. B. A bushel of com weighs about Mty pounds ; this 
sack contaius four bushels ; so that there are just two 
hundred pounds' weight in. all. Now, every pound contains 
sixteen ounces, and sixteen times two hundred makes 
thirty-two hundred ounces. So that you have nothing to 
do but to count the number of grains in a single ounce, 
and there will be thirty-two hundred times that number in 
the sack. . 

Before we leave this subject I must tell you a little story. 
There was a gentleman who was extremely fond of beautiful 
horses, and Sid not grudge to give the highest prices for 
them. One day a horse-courser came to him, and showed 
him one so handsome, that he thought it superior to aU he 
had ever seen before. He mounted the horse, and found 
his paces excellent ; for, though he was full of spirit, he was 
eentle and tractable as could be wished. So many pei^fections 
delighted the gentleman, and he eagerly demanded the 
beautiful creature's price. The horse-coiurser answered, 
that he would bate notjiing of two hundred guineas ; the 
gentleman, although he admired the horse, would not con- 
sent to give so much, and they were just on the point of 
parting. As the man was turning his oack, the gentleman 
caUed out to him, and said, " Is there no possible way of 
our Agreeing ? for I would give you anything in reason for 
such a beautiful creature." "Why," replied the dealer, 
who was a shrewd feUow, and perfectly understood calcula- 
tion, " if you do not like to give me two hundred guineas, 
will you give me a farthing tor the first nail the horse has 



m hig shoe, two farthinga for the eecond, four for the third, 
and so go on doubling throughout the whole twenty-four Y 
for there are no more than twenty -four naila in all hie shoea." 

The gentleman gladly accepted the condition, and ordered 
the hotee to he led away to hia stablee. 

T. This fellow must have been a very great blockhead, to 
aek two hundred guineas, and then to ta^e a few iarthings 
for hia horse. 

Mr. B. The gentleman was of the same opinion ; however, 
the hone^oourser added, " I do not mean, air, to tie you 
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down to this last, proposal, which, upon consideration, jou 
may like as little as the first ; all I require is, that if jou 
are dissatisfied with your bargain, jou will promise to pay 
me down the two hundred guineas which I first asked." 
To this the gentleman willind^ agreed, and then called his 
steward to calculate the sum, for he was too much of a gen- 
tleman to be able to do it himself. The steward sat down 
with his pen and ink, and, after some time, gravelj wished 
his master joj, and asked him, "in what part of England 
the estate was situated that he was going to purchase?" 
'' Are you mad ? " replied the gentleman ; ^' it is not an 
estate, but a horse, that I have just bargained for, and here 
is the owner, to whom I am going to pay the money." " If 
there is any madness, sir," replied the steward, " it certainly 
is not on my side ; the sum you haye ordered me to calculate 
comes to lust seventeen thousand four hundred and seventy- 
siz pounds, besides some shillings and pence, and surely no 
man in his senses would give this price for a horse." The 
_gentleman was more surprised than ne had ever been before 
to hear the assertion of his steward; but when, upon 
■examination, he found it correct, he was very glad to com- 
pound for his foolish agreement by giving the horse-courser 
the two hundred guineas, and dismissing him. 

T. This is quite incredible, that a fjEurthiog, just doubled 
a few times, should amount to such a prodigious sum; 
however, I am determined to leom arithmetic, that I may 
not be imposed upon in this manner, for I think a gentleman 
must look very silly in such a situation. 

Thus hod Tommy a new employment for the winter 
nights — ^the study of arithmetic. Almost every night did 
Mr. Barlow, and Harry, and he, amuse themselves with 
little questions that related to numbers, and Tommy became 
in a short time so expert, that he could add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide almost any given sum, with Httle trouble 
and great exactness. But ne did not for this forget the 
employment of observing the heavens. Every nigh^ when 
the stars appeared bright, and the sky was unclouded, 
Harry and he observed me various figures and positions of 
the constellations.. Mr. Barlow gave him a uttle paper 
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globe, as he had promised, and Tommy immediately marked 
out upon the top his first and fiEhvourite constellation of 
Charles's Wain. A little while after that, he obseryed on 
the other side of the Pole-star, another beautiful assemblage 
of stars, which was always opposite to Charles's Wain; 
this, Mr. Barlow told him, was called Cassiopeia's Chair, 
and this, in a short time, was added to the collection. 

One night, as Tommy was looking up to the skj, in the 
southern part of the heavens he observed so remarkable a 
-constellation, that he could not help particularly noticing 
it ; four large and shining stars composed the ends of the 
figure, whi^di was almost square, and fiill in the middle 
appeared three more, placea in a slanting line, and very 
near each other. Q^iis Tommy pointed out to Mr. Barlow, 
and begged to know the name. Mr. Barlow answered, that 
the constellation was named Orion, and that the three 
bright stars in the middle were called his belt. Tommy 
was so delighted with the grandeur and beauty of this 
glorious constellation, that he could not help observing it, 
at intervals, all the evening, and he was surprised to see 
that it seemed to pass on, in a right line drawn from east 
to west, and that all the stars he had become acquainted 
with moved every night in the same direction. 

But he did not forget to remind Harrv, one morning, of 
the history he had promised to tell nim of Agesimus. 
Harry told it in the following maimer : — 

HISTOBT OE AOESILAUS. 

The Spartans were a brave and hardy people, who despised 
everything that tended to make them delicate and luxurious. 
AH their time was spent in such exercises as made them 
strong and active, able to bear fatigue, and to despise 
wounds and danger ; for they lived in the midst of several 
other nations, who frequently had quarrels with each other, 
and with them, and therefore it was necessary that they 
should learn to defend themselves. Therefore, all the 
children were brought up alike, and the sons of their kings 
themselves were as little indulged as anybody else. 
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T. Stop, stop! I don't exactly understand tbat. I 
thondit a king was a person who dressed more finely, and 
had &8 to do, than anybody else in the world. I haye 
often heard my mamma and the ladies saj, that I looked 
like a prince when I had fine clothes on ; and therefore I 
thought that kings and princes neyer did anything but 
walk about with crowns upon their heads, and eat sweet- 
meats, all day long. 

H. I do not know how that may be, but in Spscrta the 
great business of the kings (for. they had two) was to com- 
mand the people when they went out to war, or when they 
were attacked at home— and that, you know, the kings 
could not do without being braye and hardy themselyes. 
Now it happened that the Spartans had some dear friends 
and allies wno liyed at a distance from them, ockobb the sea, 
who were attacked by a great and numerous nation called 
the Persians. So, when the Spartans knew the danger of 
their friends, they sent oyer to their assistance Agesilaus, 
one of their kings, together with a few thousand of his 
countrymen, and these they judged, would be a match for 
all the forces that could be brought against them by the 
Persians, though oyer so numerous. When the general of 
the Persians saw the small number of his enemies, he 
imagined it would be an easy matter to take them prisoners, 
or to destroy them. Besides, as he was immenisdy rich, 
and possessed a number of palaces, furnished with eyery- 
thing that was fine and costly, and had a great quantity of 
|;old and silver, and jewds, and slayes, he did not conceiye 
it possible that anybody could resist him. He therefore 
raised a large army, seyeral times greater than that of the 
Spartans, and attacked Agesilaus, who was not in the least 
airaid of him ; for the Spad;ans, joining their shields together, 
and marching slowljr aXons in eyen ranks, fell with so much 
fury upon the Persians, that in an instant they put their 
foes to flidit. 

When rhomabazuB Tfor that was the name of the Persian 
general) obseryed that nis troops were neyer able to stand 
against the^ Spartans, he sent to Agesilaus, and requested 
that they might have a meeting, in order to treat about 



terms of peace. To this tlie Spartan consented, and appointed 
the time and place where ha would wait for Phamabazus. 
When Hie day came, Agesilaua oniTed first at the place of 
meeting, with the Spartans ; but not seeing Fhamabazns, 
he sat down npou the grass with his soldiers, and, aa it was 
the hour for the eoldiera' repast, they pulled out their pro- 
Tisions, which consisted of Home coarse bread and onions, 
and began eating very heartily. In the midat of them sat 
Kin g AgesilauB himself, in no wise distinguished frasa the 
rest, eitlier by hia clothing or his fare ; nor was there, in 
the whole army, a man who more exposed himself to every 
species of hardship, or discovered less nicety than the king 
hmiself. He was consequently beloved and reverenced by 
all the soldiers, who were ashamed of appearing less brave 
or patient than their general. 

The Spartans hod not long thus reposed, before the first 
servants of Fhamabasus arrived, bringing with them rich 
and coBtly carpets, which they spread upon the ground for 
their master to redine upon. Presently arrived another 
troop, who began to erect a spacious tent, with silken 
hangings, to screen him and his train from the heat of the 
sun. Next came a company of cooks and confectioners, 
with a great number of horses laden with oU the materials 
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of on elegant entertaininent. Last of all appeared Pliania- 
bazus himself, glittering with gold and jewels, and adorned 
with a lone purple robe, after the fashion of the East ; he 
wore bracelets upon his arms, and was mounted upon a 
beautiM horse, as gaudily attired as himself. 

As he approached nearer, and beheld the simple manners 
of the Spartan king and his soldiers, he could not help 
scofBng at their poverty, and making comparisons between 
their mean appearance and his own magnificence. The 
courtiers around him seemed to be infinitdy diverted with 
the wit and acute remarks of their general, except a single 
leader, who had served in the Grecian armies, and therefore 
was better acquainted with the maimers and discipline of 
these people. This man was highly valued by Fhamabazus 
for his understanding and honestv, and therefore, when the 
general observed that he said nothing, he insisted upon his 
declaring his sentiments, as the rest had done. ''Since 
then," replied he, '' you command me to speak my opinion, 

Fhamabazus, I must confess that the very circumstances, 
which is the cause of so much mirth to the courtiers who 
accompany you, is the reason of my fears. On our side, 
indeed, I see gold, and jewels, and purple in abundance ; 
but when I look for men, I can find nothing but barbers, 
cooks, confectioners, fiddlers, dancers, and everything that 
is most unmanly and unfit for war. On the Grecian side, 

1 discern none of these costly trifles ; but I see iron, that 
forms their weapons, and composes most serviceable arms. 
I see men who have been brought up to despise every hard- 
ship, and face every danger; who are accustomed to keep 
their ranks, to obey their leader, to take every advantage of 
their enemy, and to fall dead in their places, rather than to 
turn and flee. Were it a contest as to who should dress a 
dinner, or curl hair with the greatest nicety, I should not 
doubt that the Persians would gain the advantage; but 
when it is necessary to contend in battle, where the prize is 
won by hardiness and valour, I cannot help dreading men, 
who are inured to wounds, and labour, and suflering ; nor 
can I ever think that the Persian gold will be able to resist 
the Grecian iron.'* 
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PhamabazTiB was so strack with the truth and justice of 
these remarks, that from that very hour he determined to 
contend no more with such invincible troops, but bent all 
his care towards making peace with the Spartans, thus, 
preserving himself and his country from destruction. 

" Tou see, by this stoiy," said Mr. Barlow, " that fine 
clothes are not always of the consequence you imagine, 
since they are not able to give their wearers either more 
strength or courage than they had before, or to preserve 
them from the attacks of men whose appearance is more 
homely. But since you are so little acquainted vidth the 
business of a soldier, I must show you a little more clearly 
in what it consists. In spite, therefore, of all thia 
pageantry, which seems so strongly to have acted upon your 
mind, I must inform you that there is no human being more 
exposed than the soldier to suffer great hardships ; he is 
often obliged to march whole days in the most violent heat, 
or cold, or ram, and frequently without victuals to eat, or 
clothes to cover him ; and when he stops at night, the best 
shelter he can expect is a miserable canvass tent, penetrated 
in every part by the wet, and a little straw to keep his body 
from the damp, unwholesome earth. !Frequently he cannot 
meet with even this, and is obliged to lie uncovered upon 
the ground ; so that he may contract a thousand diseases, 
which are more &tal than the cannon and weapons of the 
enemy. Every hour he is exposed to engage in combats at 
the hazard of losing his limbs, of being crippled, or mor- 
tally -wounded. If he gain the victory, he generally has 
only to begin again and fight anew, till the war is over ; if 
he be beaten, he may probably lose his life upon the spot, 
or be taken prisoner by the enemy ; in which case he may 
languish several months in a dreary prison, in want of all 
the necessaries of life." 

"Alas!" said Harry, '' what a dreadful picture do you 
draw of the fate of those brave men who suffer so much to 
defend their country. Surely, those who employ them 
should take care of them when they are sick, or wounded^ 
or*incapable of providing for themselves." 
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" So, indeed," answered Mr. Barlow, " they ought to do ; 

fat rash and foolish men engage in wars, without either 

justice or reason ; and when they are over, they think no 

more of the unhappy people who have served them at so" 

much loss to themselves." 

H. Pray, dear sir, read to Master Tommy the story of 
Leonidas, which gave me so much pleasure ; I am sure he 
will like to hear it. 

Mr. Barlow accordingly read — 

THE HISTOBT OF LEONIDAS, Klira OF SFABTA. 

Xerxes, king of Persia^ commanded a vast extent of terri- 
tory, which was inhabited by many millions of people, and 
not only abounded in all the necessaries of life, but produced 
immense quantities of gold and silver, and every other 
costly thing. Yet all this did not satisfy the haughty mind 
of Aerxes. He considered that the Grecians, his neigh- 
bours, were free, and refused to obe^ his imperious orders, 
which he foolishly imagined all mankind should respect ; he 
therefore determined, to make an expedition with a mighty 
army into Greece, and to conquer the country. For this 
reason he raised such an immense army, that it was almost 
impossible to describe it ; the number of men that composed 
it seemed sufficient to conquer the whole world, and all the 
forces the Grecians were able to raise, would scarcely 
amount to a hundredth part. Nevertheless, the Grecians 
held public councils to consult about their common safety ; 
and they nobly determined, that, as they had hitherto lived 
free, so they would either maintain their liberty, or bravely 
die in its defence. 

In the meantime, Xerxes was continually marching for- 
ward, and at length entered the territory of Greece. The 
Grecians had not yet been able to assemble their troops or 
make their preparations, and therefore they were struck 
with consternation at the approach of such an army as that 
of Xerxes. Leonidas was at that time king of Spaorta ; and 
when he considered the state of affairs, he saw one method 
alone by which the ruin of his country and of all Greece 
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could be prevented. In order to enter the more cultivated 
parts of that country, it was necessary for the Persian 
army to march through a vei^ rough and mountainous 
district, called ThermopylaB. There was only one narrow 
road through all these mountains, which it was possible for 
a very small number of men to defend for some time, 
ajgainst the most numerous army. Leonidas perceived, that 
if a small number of resolute men would undertake to 
defend this passage, it would retard the march of the whole 
Persian army, and give the Gbrecians time to collect their 
troops — ^but who would undertake so desperate an enter- 
prise, where there was scarcely any possibuity of escaping 
alive P Leonidas determined to undertake the expedition 
himself, with such of the Spartans as would voluntarily 
attend him ; and to sacrifice his own life for the preservation 
of his country. 

With this design he iEissembled the chief persons of 
Sparta, and laid before them the necessity of deluding the 
pass of Thermopylae. They wero equally convinced of its 
importance, but knew not where to find a man of sufficient 
valour to undertake the duty, "Then," said Leonidas, 
'^ since there is no more worthy man ready to perform this 
service, I myself will undertake it, with those who will 
voluntarily accompany me." The hearers were struck with 
admiration at his proposal, and praised the greatness of his 
mind, but set before him the certain destruction which must 
beM him. " All this," said Leonidas, " I have abeady 
considered ; but I am determined to go, with the appear- 
fince indeed of defending the pass of Thermopylae, but in 
reality to die for the liberty of Gfreece." Saymg this, he 
went out of the assembly, and instantly prepared for 
the expedition, taking with him about three hundred 
Spartans. Before he went, he embraced his wife, who hung 
about him in tears, well acquainted with the dangerous 
purposes of his march ; but he endeavoured to comfort her, 
and told her, that a short life was well sacrificed to the 
interests of his country, and that Spartan women should 
be more careful about the glory than the safety of their 

husbands. He then kissed his infajit children, and went 

o 
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out of bis house, to put himself at the head of those bravo 
men who were to occomponj him. 

As thej marched through the city, all the inbabitanta 
attended them, with praises and acclamations. The young 
women sang songs of triumph, and scattered flowers before 
them ; the youths were jealous of their glory, and lamented 
that such a noble doom had not rather fallen upon them- 
selyes ; while all their friends and relations seemed rather 
to exult in the immortal honour the heroes were goin^ ta 
acquire, than to be dejected with the apprehension of their 
loss ; and, as they continued their march through Ghreece, 
they were joined by yarious bodies of their allies, so that 
thenr numbers amounted to about six thousand, when thej 
took possession of the pass of Thermopyl®. 

In a short time, Xerxes approached with his innumerable 
army, which was composed or yarious nations, and armed in. 
a thousand different ways. When he saw the small number 
of his- enemies, he could, not beHeye that they really meant 
to oppose his passage ; but when he was told that this was 
surely their design, he sent out a small detachment of his 
troops, and ordered them to take those Grecians alive, and 
bring them bound before him. The Persian troops set out, 
and attacked the Ghredans with considerable fiiry ; but at the 
first onset they were routed, the greater part slain, and the 
lest obliged to fly. Xerxes was enraged at this misfortune^ 
and ordered the combat to be renewed with greater forces. 
The attack was repeated, but always with the same result, 
sdthough he sent the bravest troops ux his whole army. 
Thus was this immense army stopped in its career, and the 
pride of their monarch humbled, by a body of Ghrecians so 
inconsiderable, that they were not at first thought worthy of 
a serious attack. At length, what Xerxes with all his troops 
was incapable of eflecting, was performed by the treachery 
of some of the Qredans who inhabited that country. 
Por a great reward they undertook to lead a chosen body 
of the Persians across the mountains, by a secret path 
with which they alone were acquainted. Accordingly, the 
Persians set out in the night, and, having passed over the 
mountaina in safety, encamped on the other side. 



As soon as day arose, Leonidaa perceived that he bad 
been betrayed, and that he ■wae surroiinded by the enemy ; 
neverthaloflB, with undaunted coniage, he took all necessary 
measures, and prepared for the fate which he had long 
resolved to meet. After praising and thanking the allies 
for the bravery with which they hod behaved, he sent them 
all away to their respective countries ; many of the Spartans, 
too, he would have dismissed under various pretences ; but 
they, determined rather to perish with their kins than to 
return, refused to go. When he saw their resolution, he 
consented that they should stay with him and share his 
fate. All day, therefore, he remained quiet in his camp, 
but when evening approached he ordered his troops to take 
some refreshment, and, smiling, told them " to dine like 
men who were to sup in another world." They then com- 
pletely aimed themselves, and waited for the middle of the 
o 2 
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night, ibe time Leonidas judged most proper for the denga 
he meditated* He saw that the Pernana would never 
imagiwA it poosible that such an insignificant body of men 
ahoud think of attacking their numerous forces ; he was 
therefore determined, in the silence of the night, to break 
into their camp, and endeayour, amid the terror and con- 
fusion which would ensue, to surprise Xerxes himself. 

About midnight, therefore, this determined body of 
Grecians marched out, with Leonidas at their head. Thej 
soon broke into the Persian camp, and put all to flight that 
dared to oppose them. It is impossible to describe the 
terror and confusion which ensued among so manj thou- 
sands, thus unexpectedly surprised. S^ the Grecians 
marched on in close impenetrable order, oyertuming the 
tents, destroying all that dared resist, and driving that vast 
and mighty army like fri^^htened sheep before them. At 

&ih they came even to the imperial tent of Xerxes ; and 
he not quitted it at the first alarm, he would there have 
ended at once his life and his expedition. The Grecians put 
all the guards to flight, and, rushing upon the imperial 
pavilion, violently overturned it, and trampled under their 
feet all the costly furniture and vessels of gold which 
were used by the monarchs of Persia. 

But now the morning began to appear ; and the Persians, 
who had discovered the small numoer of their assailants, 
surrounded them on every side, and, without daring to come 
to a close engagement, poured in their darts and missiles. 
The Grecians were wearied even with the toils of conquest, 
and their bodj was already considerably dimiuished ; never- 
theless, Leonidas, who was yet alive, lea on to a fresh attack 
the intrepid few that remained. Again he rushed upon the 
Persians, and pierced their thickest battalions as often as 
he could reach them. But valour itself was -vain against 
such inequality of numbers ; at every charge the Grecian 
ranks grew thinner and thinner, till at length they were all 
iestroved, without a single man having quitted ms post or 
turned, his back upon the enemy. 

"Beally," said Tommy, when the history was finished. 



" Leonidaa was a brave man. But wliat became of Xerxes 
luid his armj after the death of this valiant Spartaa P Was 
he able to overcome the GreciaaB, or did they repulse 
himp" "Ton are now able to read for youraelt," replied 
Mr. Barlow ; " and therefore, hj examiniag the histories of 
those coimtries, you may be iuibimed of eTerythiiig you 
wish to know." 



CHAPTBE XI. 
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Ass now the froet had contaiiued for eeverai weeks, and 
Tommv had taken advantage of the eveniiiKS, which 
cenenlly proved dear and Btarliebt, to improve hu know- 
bdge of the heavens. Ha hod alreaAj ornamented hia 
paper globe with several <tf the most remarkable constella- 
tions. Aronnd the Pole-star he had discovered Perseus 
and Andromeda, and Cepheus, and Cassiopeia's Chair. 
Betweeen these and the bright Orion, which rose eveir 
xught and glittered in the south, he discovered seven small 
stwv in a duster, called the Pleiades. Then, underneath 
Orion, he discovered another glittering star, called Sinus, 
or the Dog-star. All these, he continually observed, 
journeyed every night &om east to west, and then appeared, 
Uie evening after, in their former places. " How strange it 
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is," observed Tommy, one day to Mr. Barlow, "that all 
these stars should be continuaUy turning about the earth !** 
" How do you know," replied Mr. Barlow, " that they turn 
at all ?" 

T. Because I see them move every night. 

Mr. B. But how are you sure that it is the stars which 
move every night, and not the earth itself? 

Tommy considered and said ; " But then I should see the 
earth move, and the stars stand stOL" ' 

Mr. B. What, did you never ride in a coach ? 

T. Yes, sir, very often. 

Mr. B. And did you then see that the coach moved, as 
you sat stOl and went alon^a level road P 

T. No, sir; I protest I have often thought that the 
houses and trees, and all the country, glided swifdy along 
hj the windows of the coach. 

Mr, B. And did you never sail in a boat P 

T. Yes, I have; and I have observed the same thing; 
for I remember, I have often thought the shore was 
running away from the boat, instead of the boat from the 
shore. 

Mr. B. If that is the case, it is possible, even though 
the earth should move, instead of the stars, that you might 
only see what you do at present, and imagine that the earth 
you are upon, was at rest. ' 

T. But is it not more likely, that such little things as the 
stars and the sun should move, than such a large thing as 
the earth P 

Mr. B. And how do you know that the stars and sun are 
80 small P 

T. I see that they are so, sir. The stars are so small, 
that they are hardly to be seen at all ; and the sun itself, 
which is much larger, does not seem bigger than a small 
round table. 

The day afber this conversation, as the weather was bright 
and clear, Mr. Barlow went out to walk with Harry and 
Tommy. As, by this time. Tommy was inured to fatigue, 
and able to walk many miles, they continued their excursion 
over the hills, till at last they came in sight of the sea. Aa 
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they were enjoying the immense prospect of water tliat 
fna before them, Mr. Barlow perceived something floating 
at a distance, so small as to be scarcely discernible by the 
eye. He pointed it out to Tommy, who with some difficul^ 
was able to distingin'sh it, and asked him what he thought 
it was? 

Tommy answered that he imagined it to be some little 
fishing boat, but could not well tell, on account of the 
distance. 

Mr. B. If you do not then see a ship, what is it you do 
see ? or what does that object appear to your eyes P 

T. All that I can see, is no more than a little dusky 
speck, which seems to grow bigger and bigger. 

Mr: And what is the reason it grows bigger and bigger ? 

T. Because it comes nearer and nearer to me. 

Mi\ B. What, then, does the same thing sometimes 
appear small, and sometimes great ? 

T. Yes, sir; it seems small when it is at a great distance ; 
for I have observed even houses and churches, when you are 
some miles distant, seem to the eye very small indeed ; and 
now I observe that the vessel is sailing towards us, and it is 
not, as I imagined, a little fishing boat, but a ship with a 
most, for I begin to distinguish the sails. 

Mr. Barlow walked on a little while b^ the side of the 
sea, and presently Tommy called out agam — *'I protest I 
was inistaEen a^^iin ; for it is not a vessel with one mast, 
as I thought a little while ago, but a fine lar£;e ship with 
three great masts, and all her soils before tne wind. I 
believe she must either be a large merchantman or else a 
frigate. 

Mr. B. Then take notice of what you have now been 
saying. What was at first only a little dusky speck, became 
a vessel with one mast, and now this vessel with one mast 
plainly appears a ship of a very large size, with all her 
masts, and sails, and ngging complete. Yet all these three 
appearances are only the same object at different distances 
from your eye. 

T. xes, sir, that is all very true. 

Mr. B. Why, then, if the ship, which is now full in 
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sight, were to tack about again, and sail away from as as 
fast as she approached just now, what do you think would 
happen ? 
* T. It would grow less and less every minute, till it 
appeared a speck again. 

Mr. B. You said, I think, that the sun was a very small 
body, not bigger than a round table ? 

T. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B. Supposing, then, the sun were to be removed to 
a much greater distance than it is now, what would happen ? 
"Would it appear the same size to your eyes P 

Tommy considered for some time, and then said, " If the 
ship grows less and less, till at last it appears a mere speck, 
by going farther and farther, I should think the sun would 
do 'the same." 

Mr. B. There you are perfectly right ; therefore if the 
sun were to depart farther and farther from us, at last it 
would appear no bigger than one of those twinkling stars 
that you see at so great a distance above your head. 

T. GPhat I perfectly understand. 

Mr. B. But if, on the contrary, one of those twinkling 
stars were to approach nearer and nearer to where you 
stand, what dp you think would happen ? Would it still 
appear of the same size P 

T. "No, sir. The ship, as it came nearer to us, appeared 
everv moment larger, and therefore I think the star must 
do tne same. 

Mr. B. Might it not then at last appear as big as tbe 
sun now does ; just as the sun would dwindle away to the 
size of a star, were it to be removed to a still greater 
distance? 

T. Indeed I think it might. 

Mr. B. What, then, do you imagine must happen, could 
the sun approach a great deal nearer to us ? Woidd its 
size remam the same P 

T. No; I plainly see that it must appear bigger and 
bigger, the nearer it comes. 

Mr. B. Do you remember what happened to you when 
you left the island of Jamaica P 
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T. Tea, I do. One of the blacks held me up on the 
de<^ and then I looked towards the island, and 1 thought 
that it began to move away from the ship, though, in 
reality, it was the ship moving away from the land ; and 
then, as the ship continued sailing along the water, the 
island appeared less and less. Pirst, .1 lost sight of the 
trees and nouses that stood upon the shore ; then I could 
only see the highest mountains ; then I could scarcely see 
the mountains themselves. At last, the whole island appeared 
only like a dark mist above the water ; and then the mist 
itself disappeared, and I could see nothing but a vast extent 
of water all round and the sky above. 

Mr. B. Now, then, you will be able to answer the 
question I asked you a little while ago — Could a person 
toivel straight forward from the earth to the sun, how 
would they Doth appear to him as he went forward ? 

T. The earth would appear less and less as he went 
ftom it, and the sun bigger and bigger. 

Mr. B. Why, then, perhaps it would happen at last, that 
the sun appeared bigger than the earth. 

T. Certainly. 

Mr. B. Then you see that you must no longer talk of the 
earth's being large, and the sun small, since that may only 
appear so because you are near the one and at a great 
distaji^oe from the other. At least, you must now be con- 
vinced that both the sun and stars must be immensely larger 
than you would at first sight guess them to be. 

As they were returning home, they happened to pass 
througli a small town, and saw a crowd of people going into 
a house, Mr. Barlow had the curiosity to inquire the reason. 
They were told that there was a wonderful person within, 
who performed a variety of strange and diverting exner:- 
ments. On Tommy's expressing a great desire to see tnese^ 
curious exhibitions, Mr. Barlow took both his pupils in, and 
they all seated themselves among the audience. 

Presently the performer began his exhibitions, which, 
very much amused Tonmiy, and surprised the spectatorsL 
At length, after a variety of curious tricks upon cords, the 
conjuror desired them to observe a large basin of water. 
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yidth. the figure of a little swoa floating upon the surface. 
' Gkntlemen,'* said the man, '* I have reserved this curioua 
experiment for the last, hecaose it is the most wonderfiil 
of all I have to show ; *the strongest, perhaps, that erer was 
exhibited, to the present hour. You see that swan. It is 
no more than a little image, without either sense or life. 
If jou have any doubt upon the subject, take it up in jour 
hands and examine it. Accordingly, several of the spec- 
tators took the swan up in their hands, and, after having 
examined it, set it down again upon the water. '* Now," 
continued he, ''this swan, which to you appears totally 
without sense or motion, is of so extraordinary a nature that 
he knows me, his master, and will follow in any direction 
at my command." Saying this, he took out a little piece of 
bread, and, whistling to Us bird, ordered him to come to 
the side of the basin and be fed. Immediately, to the great 
surprise of all the company, the swan turned about and 
swam to the side of the basin. The man whistled again, and 
presently the s^yaa turned himself round, and pursued the 
hand of his master to the other side. 

The spectators could hardly believe their eyes ; and some 
of them got little pieces of bread, and held them out, 
imagining that the swan would do the same to them. But 
it was in vain they whistled and presented their bread ; the 
bird remained unmoved upon the water, and obeyed no 
orders but those of his master. 

When this exhibition had been repeated over and over 
again, to the extreme delight and astonishment of all 
present, the company rose and dispersed, and Mr. Barlow 
and the little boys pursued their way home. 

But Tommy's mmd was so engaged with what he had 
seen, that for several days he could think and talk of 
nothing else. He would have given all that hie had in the 
world to find out this curious trick, and to be the owner 
of such a swan. At length, as he was one day talking t<? 
Harry upon the subject, Harry told him, with a smile, that 
he believed he had found out a method of doing it, and that, 
if he did not mistake, he would the next day show Tommy 
a swan that would come to be fed as well as the conjuror's 
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Accordingly, Harry moulded a bit of wax into the shape 
of a swan, and placed it in a basin of water. He then pre- 
sented to it a piece of bread, and, to the inexpressible 
delight of Tommy, the swan pursued the bread, just as the 
conjuror's swan had done. 

After he had several times diverted himself with this 
experiment, he wanted to be informed of the composition 
of this wonderful swan. Harry therefore showed him, 
within the body of the bird, a large needle, which lay 
across it from one end to the other. In the bread with 
which the swan was fed, he also showed him concealed a 
small bar of iron. Tommy could not comprehend all this, 
although he saw it before his eyes ; but Mr. Barlow, who 
was present, took up the bar of iron, and put down several 
needles upon the table. Tommy was innnitely surprised 
to see the needles all jump up, one after another, at the 
approach of the bar, and shoot towards it, as if they had 
been possessed of life, and sense. They then hung all about 
the bar so firmly, that though it was lifted into the air, 
they all remained suspended, nor ever quitted their hold. 
Mr. Barlow then placed a key upon the table, and putting 
the iron near it, the key attached itself as firmly to the bar 
as the needles had done before. All this appeared so sur- 
prising to Tommy, that he begged an explanation of it. 
Mr. Barlow told him, " There is a stone called the load- 
stone, often found in iron mines. This stone is naturally 
possessed of the surprising power of drawing to itself all 
pieces of iron that are not too large, or placed at too great 
a distance. But what is equally extraordinary is, that iron 
itself, after having been rubbed upon the loadstone, acquires 
the same power as the stone itself, of attracting other 
iron. Por this purpose people take small bars of iron, and 
rub them cibrefuily upon the loadstone, and when the bars 
have, acquired this very extraordinary power, they call them 
magnets. When Harry had seen tne exhibition of the 
swan, upon revolving it in his mind, he began to suspect 
that it was performed entirely by the power of magnetism. 
On his talkmg to me about the affair, I confirmed him in 
bis opinion, and furnished him with a small magnet to put 
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into the bread, and a large needle to conceal in the body of 
the bird. So this is the explanation of the feat which so 
much puzzled you a few days past." 

Mr. Barlow had scarcely done speaking, when Tommy 
observed another curious property of the swan, which he 
had not found out before. This bird, when left to itself, 
constantly rested in one particular direction, and that 
direction was full north and south. 

Tommy inquired the reason of this, and Mr. Barlow gave 
him this additional explanation: "The persons who iirst 
discovered the wonderful powers of the loadstone in com- 
municating its virtues to iron, amused themselves, as we do 
now, in touching needles and small pieces of iron which 
they made to float upon water, and attracted them with 
other pieces of iron, ^ut it was not long before they found 
out, as you do now, another surprising property of this 
wonderful stone. They observed, that when a needle had 
once been touched by the loadstone, if it was lefb to float 
upon the water without restraint, it would invariably turn 
itself towards the north. In a short time they improved 
the discovery farther, and contrived to suspend the middle 
of the needle upon a point, so loosely that it could move 
about in ev€ry directi(Hi; this they covered With a glass 
case, and thus they always had it in their power to find out 
all the quarters of the heavens and earth.'* 

Tommy. Was this discovery of any great use P 

Mb. Bablow. Before this time theyliad no other method 
of finding their way along the sea, but by observing the 
stars. They knew, by experience, in what part of the sky 
certain stars appeared at every season of the year, and this 
enabled them to discover east, west, north, and south. 
But when they set out from their own country by sea, they 
knew in which direction the place was situated which they 
were going to. If it lay to the east, they had only to keep 
the head of the ship turned full to that quarter of the 
heavens, and they would arrive at the place they were going 
to ; and this they were enabled to do by observing the stars. 
But frequently the weather was thick, and the stars no 
longer appeared, and then they were left to wander about 
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the patblesB ocean without the smallest track to guide them 
in their course. 

Eor this reason they seldom dared to venture out of sight 
of shore, for fear of losing their way. Thus all their voyages 
were long and tedious ; for they were obliged to make them 
several times as lon^ as they would have done, could they 
have taken the straight and nearest way. But soon after 
the discovery of this admirable property of the loadstone, 
they found* that the needle, which had been thus prepared, 
was capable of showing the different points of the heavens, 
even in the darkest night. This enabled them to sail with 
greater security, and to venture boldly upon the imm^ise 
ocean, which they had always feared before. 

T. How extraordinary that a little stone should enable 
people to cross the sea, and to find their way from one 
country to another! But I wonder why they take all 
these pains. 

Mr. B. That yon need not wonder at, when you consider 
that one country ficequently produces what another does 
not ; and therefore, by exchanging their different commodi- 
ties, the inhabitants of both may hve more convenintly than 
they did before. 

H. I have heard you say, that even in Greenland, the 
coldest and most uncomfortable country in the world, 
the inhabitants procure themselves necessaries, and live 
contented. 

T. What, is there a part of the world still colder than 
Lapland ? 

Mr. B. Greenland is still farther north, and therefore 
colder and more barren. The ground is there covered with 
snow, which never melts, even in the summer. There are 
scarcely any animals to be found, excepting bears, that 
Hve by preying upon fish. There ore no trees growing 
upon any -part of the country, so that the in abitants have 
nothing to build their houses with, excepting the planks 
and tr^ which the sea washes away from other countries, 
and leaves upon their coast. With these they erect large 
cabins, where several fiunilies live together. The sides of 
these huts ore composed of earth and stones, and the top 
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Becured with turf; in a short time the whole is so cemented 
with frost, that it is impenetrable to the weather during 
the whole winter. Along the sides of the building are made 
Beyeoral partitions, in each of which a G^reenlonder lives 
with his family. Each of these families has a small lamp 
continually burning, by means of which they cook their 
food and obtain light, and what is equally necessary in so 
cold a country, keep up on agreeable warmth throughout 
their apartment. They have a few deer, which sometimes 
visit them in the summer, and which the Greenlanders kill 
whenever they can catch them ; but they are almost entirely 
destitute of <ul the vegetables which serve as nourishment 
to man, so that they are obliged to be continually upon the 
sea, in order to catch fish for their maintenance. 

T. What a dreadful life that must be in a country which 
is so cold ! 

Mr. B. In consequence of thst extreme cold, those 
northern seas ore fuU of such immense quantities of ice, that 
they ore sometimes almost covered with them. Huge pieces 
come floating down, not only as big as the largest houses, 
but even resembling small mountains. These are some- 
times dashed Against each other by the winds, with a noise 
that exceeds the report of a cannon, and with such immense 
force that they would crush the strongest ship to pieces. 
Upon these pieces of ice are frequently seen white bears 
of enormous size, which have either iallen asleep upon 
them, and so been carried away, or have straggled over 
those icy hills in search of fish. 

T. You said that these people had neither flesh nor com ; 
do they then clothe themselves with the skins of fish, a& 
well as live upon them ? 

Mr. B. There is in those seas a peculiar species of animal 
called a seal. He is nine or ten feet long, and has two 
small fore feet, on which he is able to .walk a little upon the 
shore ; for he frequently comes out of the sea, and sleeps, 
or amuses himself upon the land or ice. £[is body is very 
large, and fuU of oil, and behind he has two legs, which 
resemble fins, with which he swims in the water. This 
animal is the constant prey of the Oreenlander, and furnishes 
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him with all he wants. The flesh he eats, the fat serves 
him to feed , his lamp, which is almost as necessary as food 
itself in that cold climate ; with the skin he makes clothes 
that are impenetrable to the water, or lines the inside of his 
hut to keep out the weather. As this animal is so necessary 
to the existence of a Greenlander, it is his greatest glory to 
chase and take him. For this purpose he places himself in 
a small narrow boat, the top of which is covered over with 
the skins of seals, and closes round' the middle of the flsher 
so tight as entirely to exclude the water. He has a long 
oar or paddle, broad at both ends, which he dips first on 
one side, then on the other, and rows along with incredible 
swiftness over the roughest seas. He carries with him a 
harpoon, a kind of lance or iayelin,-tied to a lon^ thong, at 
the end of which is &ed a bladder, or some other nght thing 
that sinks with difficulty. When the fisherman is thus pre- 
pared he skims lightly along the waters, till he perceives at 
a distance one of these animals floating upon the sur&ce. 
The Ghreenlander then approaches him as softly as he is 
able, and, if possible, contrives that the animal shall have 
the wind and sun in his eyes. When he is sufficiently near 
he throws his harpoon, and generally wounds the seal, in 
which case he instantly hurries away, and carries vdth him 
the thong and bladder. But it is not long before the seal 
is compelled to rise again to tlie sur&ce of the water to 
breathe ; and then the G-reenlander, who has been pursuing 
him all the time, attacks him anew, and dispatches him with 
a shorter lance, which he has brought with him for that 
purpose. He than ties his prey to his boat, and tows it 
after him to his family, who receive it with joy, and dress it 
for their supper. Although these poor people live a life of 
such continual fatigue, and are obbged to earn their food 
with so much hardship, they are generous and hospitable in 
the management of it ; for there is not a person present but 
is invited to partake of the feast ; and a Greenlander would 

think himself dishonoured for life, if he should be thought 

capable of wishing'' to keep it all to himself. 
In these seas is found the whale, which is sometimes seventy, 

eighty, or a hundred feet in length, and from ten to twenty 



feet in height, and every way large in prc^rertion. "WliMi 
he Bwima along the seas, he appears rather like a large 
Teasel floating upon the watera than a fiah. He has 
immense fins, and a tail with which he laahea the aea into 
foam. Would you not beliere that such an Bni'mn .! was the 
most dreadful of the whole bnit« creation ? 

T. Inded, air, I ahould ! I should think that audi a fiah. 
woold overset whole ships, and devour the sailors. 

Mr. B. Far &om it. Except when angered, the whale la 
one of the moat harmless creaturea in respect to man that 
the ocean prodnces. The food he lives upon is chiefly small 
fish, which are found in suoh prodigious shoala that the 
sea is absolutelv covered with them for miles together. 
The hungry whale pursues them, and thins their numbers, 
by swallowing thousands of them in their course. 

H. What numbers of small animals must auch a pro* 
dimous fish devour. 

Air. B. The whale, in his turn, ialls a prer to man. 
Some indeed are caught by the Oreenlander; but by iar 
the greater number ful a prey to Europeans, who send out 
great numbers of ships eve^ ^eai, to destroy the poor 
whale, for the take of the oil which his body contains, and 
the elastic bonea which are known by the name of whale- 
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bone, and applied to several purposes. When the men who 
go upon this dui^erous expedition discern a whale floating 
at a distance, they instantly send out several boats to 
pursue him. Some of the men row along as gently as 
possible, while the person appointed to attack the fish 
stands up in the fore part of the boat, holding in his hands 
a sharp harpoon, with which he is prepared to wound his 
prey. This harpoon is fastened to a long cord which lies 
ready coiled up in the boat, so that it may be let out in an 
instant when the fish is struck; for such is the whale's 
prodigious force, that, should the least impediment occur 
to stop the rope in its passage, he would instantly draw the 
boat after him down to the bottom of the sea. In order to 
prevent these dangerous accidents, a man stands constancy 
ready to divide the rope with a hatchet in case it should 
happen to become entangled; and another is continually 
pouring water over it for fear the swiftness of the motion 
should make it take fire. The poor whale, being thus 
wounded, darts away with great rapidity, and plunges deep 
into the sea. The men have a large supply it cord ready 
to let out, and, when their store is exhausted, other boats 
are ready to help with more. Thus is the poor whale 
overpowered and Idlled, in spite of his immense bulk and 
strength ; for, gradually wearied with his own efibrts, and 
the loss of blood, he relaxes in his sp^d, and rises again to 
the top of the water to breathe. Then the whalemen,* who 
have been waiting for his rising, approach him anew, and 
attack him with firesh harpoons, till in the end his strength 
is entirely exhausted. Then the conflict is soon at an end ; 
in a short time he breathes his last, and floats like some 
large vessel upon the surfiice of the sea. The fishers then 
approach, and cut off the fins, and other valuable parts, 
vmich they stow on board their ships ; the fiit or blubber, 
as it is often called, is received into large hogsheads, and, 
when boiled, to purify it, composes the common oil, which 
is applied to so many useful purposes. The whale's carcase 
is len; a prey to other fish, and to the Greenlanders, who 
carefully collect every fragment they can find, and apply 
it to their own use. 



T. Eut praj, BIT, haw do the little boys amuu tbem- 
selveB in such a dismal country as 6reenmnd ? Do their 
others take them out fibbing with them ? 

Mr. B. 'V^en the men cAme home all covered with wet 
and icicles, and lit down comfortably in their huts to 
feast upon the prey, their usual conTersation is about 
the daagen and accidents they have met with in their 
expedition. A Greenlander relktea how he bounded over 
the wavea to surprise the monstrous seal ; how he pierced 
the animal with his harpoon, and the seal nearly £«gged 
the boat with him under the water ; how he attacked him 
again in (doser combat; how the creature, enraged by 
wounds, rushed upon him in order to destroy him' with its 
teeth ; and how, in the end, by courage and perseverance, - 
he triumphed over his adversary, and brought him safe to 
land. All this vrill the Greenlander relate with the vehe- ; 
mence and interest which people naturally feel for things 
which conoem them nearly. He stands in the midst of lus 
countrymen, and describes erer^ minute circnmstutce of 
his adventures. The little children gather round, and 
greedily catch the relation. They feel tl^mselves interested 
in every circumstance ; they hear, and wish to shsre in the 
toils and glory of their &tners. When they are a little 
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bigger, tbey exercise tbemselres in small skifis, with wbich 
tbey learn to overcome tbe waves. Nothing can be more 
dangerous, or require greater dexterity than the manage- 
ment of a Greenlander^s boat. The least thing will overset 
it, and tben the man, who cannot disen|;age himself &om the 
boat, which is fastened to his middle, sinks down below the 
waves, and is inevitably drowned, if he cannot regain his 
balance. The only hope of doing this, is in the proper 
application of his oar ; and, therefore, the dexterous manage- 
ment of this implement forms the early study of the young 
Grecnlanders. In their sportive parties, they rbw about in 
a thousand different. ways. They dive under their boats, 
and then set them to rights with their paddle; they learn 
to glide over the rou£;he8t billows, and £iice the greatest 
daugerd with intrepimty; till, in the end, they acquire 
sufficient strength and address to fish for themselves, and 
to be admitted into the class of men. 

H. Fray, sir, is this the country where men travel about 
^ upon sledges drawn by dogs ? 

T. Upon sledges ^wn by*dogsP That ^ust be droll 
indeed. I had no idea that dogs could ever draw carriag^es. 

Mr. B. The country you are speaking of is caUed 
Kamtschatka.; it is indeed a. cold ana dreary country, but 
very distant from Greenland. The inha^bitants train up 
dogs, which they haFness to a sledge, upon which the 
master sits, and so performs his journey along the snow and 
ice. All the summer, the KamtschatKans i^m their dogs 
loose to shiil; for themselves, and prey upon the remains of 
fish, which they find upon the shore or the banks of the 
rivers (for fish is the common food of all the inhabitants) ; 
in the winter they assemble their dogs and use them for 
the purposes I have mentioned. They have no reins to 
eovem tlie dogs, or stop them in their course, but the 
driver sits upon his sledge, and keeps himself as steady as 
he is able, nolding in his hand a short stick, which he 
throws at the dogs if they displease him, and catches a^un 
with great dexterity as he passes. This way of travelling 
is not without danger, for the temper of the dogs is such, 
that when they descend hills and slippery places, and pass 



through woods, vhere the driver ia exposed to wouud bitn- 
Belf with the branches imd stumps, they always quicken 
their pace. The same is observed in cose their master 
should fkll off, whicb they iostaatly discover by the suddeu 
lightness of the carriage ; then they set off at such a rate, 
t£it it ia difficult to overtake them. The only way which 
the Kamtschatkan finds, is to throw himself at his lenrth 
upon the ground, and lay hold on the empty sledge, 
suffering himself to be thus dragged along the snow, till 
the dogs, through n'eariness, abate theirspeed. Frequently 
in their journeys these travellers ore surprised by un- 
expected stonna of wind and snow, which render it imprac- 
ticable to proceed. But the hardy native of these cold 
climates, inured from his in&ncy to support difficulties, and 
almost superior to the elements, seeks the shelter of the 
first forest he con find ; then, wrapping himself round ia 
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bis warm fur garment, he sits with his kgs under hfm^ and^ 
thus bundled up, suffers himself to be corered round with 
snow, except a small hole which he leaves for the purpose 
of breathing. In this manner he lies, with his dogs around 
him (who assist in keeping him warm), sometimes for 
several days, till the storm is past, and the roads once 
more become passable, so that he is able to pursue his 
journey again. 

A few evenings after this conversation, when the night 
was remarkably clear, Mr. Barlow called his two pupils into 
tiie garden, where there was a long hollow tube suspended 
apon a &ame. Mr. Barlow then placed Tommy upon a 
chair, and bade him look through the tube ; which Tommy 
had scarcely done, wh^n he cried out, ''What an extra- 
ordinary sight is this ! '^ '* What is the matter ? *' said 
Mr, Barlow. "I see," replied Tommy, "what I shoold 
take for the moon, were it not a great many times bigger, 
and so near to me that I can abiost touch it." "^Wliat 
you see," answered Mr. Barlow, smiling, " is the moon 
itself. This glass has indeed the power of making it appear 
to your eye, as it would do could you approach a great deal 
nearer ; but still it is nothing but the moon ; and from this 
single experiment you may judge of the different size which 
the .sun and all the other heavenly bodies would appear to 
have, if you could advance a great deal nearer to them." 

Tommy was delighted with this new spectacle; the 
moon, he said, viewed in this manner, was the most glorious 
sight he had ever seen in his life. " And I declare," added 
he, " it seems to be shaded in such a manner, that it almost 
resembles land and water." "What you say," answered 
Mr. Barlow, " is by no means unreasonable ; the moon is a 
very large body, and may be, for aught we know, inhabited 
like the earth." 

Tommy was more and more astonished at the introduo- 
duction of all these new ideas ; but what he was particularly 
inquisitive about was, to know the reason of this extra- 
ordinary change in the appearance of objects, only by 
looking through a hollow tube with a bit of glass fixed into 
it. " All this " replied Mr. Barlow, " I will, if you desire 



it, one day explain to you ; but it is rather too long and 
difficult to be undertaken at the present moment. When 

jon are a little farther advanced in some of the things 
which you are now studying, you will uaderatand me 
better. However, before we retire to-night, I will show yon 
something more, which will perhapa equally surprise you." 

They then returned to the house ; and Mr. Barlow, who 
had prepared oveiything for his intended exhibition, led 
Tommy into a room, where he observed nothing but a 
lantern upon the floor, snd a white sheet hung up against 
the wall. Tommy laushed, aud said he did not see any 
thii^ very curious in all that. "Well," said Mr. Barlow, 
" perhapa I may suiyrise you yet, before I have done ; let ub 
at least light up the lantern, that you may see a little 
clearer." 

Mr. Barlow then lighted a lamp which was within the 
lantern, and extinguished aU the othercandles; and Tommy 
was instantly struck with aatofishment to see a gigantic 
figure of a man leading along a large bear, appear upon the 
wall, and glide slowly along the sheet. As he was admiring 
this wonderfol sight, a huge monkey, dressed up in the 
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habit of a man, appeared and followed the bear ; after him 
, came an old woman trundling a barrow of ftuit ; and then 
two bojB, who, however, were bm big as men, and aeemed to 
be fighting aa they passed. 

Tommy could hardly find words to express his pleasure 
and adnuration ; and he entreated Mr. Barlow, in tne most 
earnest manner, to exphiin to him the reason of all these 
wonderful si^^hts. ''At present," said Mr. Barlow, "you 
are not sufficiently advanced to understand the explanation. 
However, thus much I will tell you, that both the won- 
derful tube which showed you the moon so much larger 
than you ever saw it before, and this curious exhibition of 
to-ni^ht, and a variety of others, depend entirely upon such 
a little bit of glass as this." Mr. iaarlow then put into his 
hand a small round piece of glass, which resembled the 
figure of a globe on both sides : '' It is by looking through 
such pieces of ^lass as this," said he, *' and bv arranging 
them in a particular manner, that we are enabled to per- 
form all these wonders." " Well," said Tommy, " I never 
could have believed, that simply looking through a bit of 
glass^could have made such a difference in the appearance 
of things." " And yet," said Mr. Barlow, " looking at a 
thing through water alone, is capable of producing the 
greatest change, as I will immediately prove to you." Mr. 
Barlow then took a small earthen basin, and, putting a 
half-crown at the bottom, desired Tommy gradually to go 
back, still looking at the basin, till he could distinguish the 
piece of money no Jonger. Tommy according retired, and 
presently cried out, that " he had totally lost sight of the 
money." "Then," said Mr. Barlow, " I will enable you 
to see it, merely by putting water into the basin." So he 
gradually poured water, till, to the new astonishment of 
Tommy, he found that he could plainly see the half-crown, 
which was before invisible. 

Tommy was greatly delighted with all these experiments, 
and declared that from t& day forward he would never 
rest till he had made himself acquainted with everything 
curious in every branch of knowledge. 

'* A superiority of knowledge," said Mr. Barlow, "will. 
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always be valuable to those who possess it. A famous 
instance is that of Archimedes, one of the most celebrated 
mathen?Bticians of his time. When .the city of Syracuse 
was besieged by the Bomans, he defended it for a long 
time by the surprising machmes he inyented, in such a 
manner that they began to despair of taking it." *' Do 
pray," said Tommy, " tell me that story." " No," answered 
Mr. Barlow, " it is now time to retire ; but you may at any 
time read the particulars of this extraordinary siege in 
Plutarch's Life of Marcellus." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

MK. BASLOW AVD HIS POOS PASlSHIO^rSSS—TFIS AHWAL DIVVXS— TOMMY'S 
ATTSMPT AT BLBDGB-DKIVIKG— HIS MISHAP— HIS WBATH— CUSTOMS OP 
THE OBEENLAfiDBBS. 

And now the time approached when Mr. Barlow was 
accustomed to invite the greater part of the poor of his 
parish to an annual dinner. He had a large hall, which was 
almost mied with men, women, and children; a cheerful 
iire blazed in the chimney, and a long table was placed in 
the middle for the company to dine upon. Mr. Barlow 
himself received his guests, and conversed with them about 
the state of their families and their affairs. Those who 
were industrious and brought their children up to labour, 
instructing them in the Imowledge of their duty, and pre- 
serving them from bad impressions, were sure to meet with 
his encouragement and commendation ; and those who had 
been ill, he assisted with such little necessaries as tended 
to alleviate their pains, and diffuse a gleam of cheerfulness 
over their sufferings. 

When he was told of the stubbornness and ingratitude of 
the poor, he used to say, " thalf he could easily believe it, 
{eft they were men in common with their superiors, and 
therefore must share in some of their vices ; but," added he, 
'' if the interests of humamty were half so dear to us as the 
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BmkUaBt arfcicie that pleases oar palate or flatten our Tanifj, 
we should not so easily abaadon them in disgost." 

Tommy was yeiy much diverted with the oeremoiiies eC 
the festal day. He had lost a great part of his West Indian 
pride during his residence with Mr. Bariow, and had made 
many acquaintances among the &milies of the poor. After 
the example of Mr. Barlow, he condescended to go about 
from one to the other, and make inquiries about their 
£imilieSy and he was not a little gratified with the extreme 
Inspect with whidi he found himself treated, both on the 
account of Mr. Barlow, and of the reputation of his own 
liberalily. 

The morning passed away in the most agreeable and 
auspicious manner; but after dinner an unexpected incident 
occurred, which clouded all the merriment of tne unfortunate 
Tonmij lilJerton. 

Mr. Barlow happened to have a large Newfoundland dog, 
e qu ally famous for his good nature and his loye of the water. 
With this dog Tommy had been long forming an acquaintance, 
and he used to amuse lumself with throwing sticks into the 
water, which CsBsar would instantly bring out in his mouth, 
however great might be the distance. Tommy had been 
fired with the desmption of the Kamtschatkan dogs, and 
their method of drawing sledges, and meditated an enter- 

Erise of this nature u{>on Caesar. This very day, finding 
imself unusually at leisure, he determined to execute his 
project. He therefore fumished himself with some rope 
and a kitehen chair, which he destined for his vehicle, instead 
of a sledge. He then inveigled Csesar into a larg^ yard 
behind the house, and, extending the chair flat upon the 
ground, fastened the dog to it with great care and ingenuity. 
CflBsar, who did not understand the new purpose to which 
he was going te be applied, suffered himself to be harnessed 
without opposition, and Tommy mounted his seat triumph- 
antly, with a whip in his hand, and began his operations. 
A crowd of little Doys, the sons of the labourers within, now 
gathered round the young gentleman, and by their admiration 
very much increased his ardour to distinguish himself. 
Tommy began to use the common expressions with which 



he had heard coachmen urge on their horses, and Bmacked 
his whip with all the confidence of an experieaced charioteer. 
Ctesar, meanwhile, who did not understand this langnage, 
began to bo a little impatient, and esprcBsed his oneasineaB 
by making aeveral bounds, and rearing np liie a restivd 
boree. This added very mnch to the amusement of the 
epectAtors; while Tommy, who considered hia honour as. 
materially concerned in achieving the adventure, began to 
grow a little more warm ; and, proceeding iiom one 
experiment to aaother, at length applied a pretty severe 
lasn to the hinder part of his steedT This Ciesar resented 
so much, that be instantly set off at three-quarters speed, 
and dragged the chair, with the driver upon it, at a great 
rate. Tommy now looked round with an air of supreme 
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triumph, and kept his seat with surprising address aud 
firmness. 

TJnfortunatelj there happened to be at no great distance, 
a hirge horse-pond, which went shelving down to the depth 
of tluree or four feet. Thither, hj a kind of natural instinct, 
the affrighted Csesar ran, when he found he could not 
disengage himself from his tormentor ; while Tommy, who 
now Degan to repent of his success, endeayoured to pacify 
and restrain him. But all his expostulations were vain, 
for Csesar precipitately rushed into the pond, and in an 
instant plunged mto the middle, with his charioteer behind 
him. The crowd of spectators had now a &esh subject of 
amusement, and all their respect for Master Tommy could 
not hinder them from biu*sting intq shouts of laughter. The 
unfortunate hero was equally discomposed at the unmannerly 
exultation of the multitude, and at his own ticklish situation. 
But he did not long wait for the termination of his adventure ; 
for, after a little floundering about in the pond, CaBsar, by a 
vigorous exertion overturned the chair, and Tommy came 
roughly into the water. To add to his misfortune, the pond 
was at that time neither ice nor water ; for a sudden thaw 
had commenced the day before, accompanied with a copious 
fall of snow. Tommy, therefore, as soon as he had recovered 
his footing, floundered ashore through mud and water, and 
pieces of floating ice, like some amphibious animal. Some- 
times his feet slipped, and down he tumbled; then he struggled 
up again, shaking the water &om his hair and clothes. Kow 
his feet stuck fast in the mud, and now, by a desperate 
effort, he disengaged himself, with the loss of both his shoes ; 
thus labouring on, with much pain and difficulty he reached 
the land. The whole troop of spectators were now incapable 
ot stifling their laughter, which broke forth in such redoubled 
peals, that the unfortunate hero was irritated beyond all 
endurance. Forgetting his own sufferings and necessities, 
as soon as he had struggled to the shore, he fell upon them 
in a fuiy, and dealt his blows so liberally on every side, 
that he put the whole company to flight. l!ommy was .now 
in the situation of a warrior pursuing a routed * army. 
Dismay aud terror scattered all his Httle associated a 



hundred differenl; vaye, vbile passion and revenge animated 
Mm to the pursuit, and made nim for^tful of the wetness 
of his clothes, oad the discomfortB of hia BitoatJon. What- 
ever unfortonate boy came within his reach was sure to be 
unmercifully cuffed and pummelled ; for, in the iiuy with 
which he f^t himself inspired, he did not vdt to conaider 
the exact rules of justice. 

While Tommy was thus revenging the afironta he imagined 
he had receivd, and chasing the vanquished about the 
court, the unusual uproar reached the ears of Mr. Barlow, 
and brought him to the door. He could hardly help laughing 
ftt the rueful figure of his Mend, with the water dropping 
from eveiT part of his body in copious streams, and at the 
rage whiui aeemed to animate him in spite of his disaster. 
It was with some difficulty that Tommy could compose himself 
enough to give Mr. Barlow an account of his misfortune, 
whereupon Mr. Barlow immediately led him into the house, 
and adnsed him to undress and go to bed. He then brought 
faim some worm drink, and thus saved poor Tommy from 
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fhe bad effects which might otherwise have arisen from so 
eomplete a drenching. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow laughed at Tommy in his nsual 
good-natured manner, and asked him, " if he intended to 
ride out in the Kamtechatkan manner ? " adding, however, 
that he should be afraid to attend a charioteer "vnio had the 
habit of beating his companions. Tommy was a little con- 
fused at this insinuation, but replied, '^ that he should 
not have been so proYoked, if they had not laughed at his 
misfortunes ; and he thought it very hard to be both wetted 
«nd ridiculed." ''But," replied Mr. Barlow, "did their 
noise or laughter do you any great, damage, that yoa 
endeavoured to return it so roughly ?" Tommy answered, 
** that he must own it did not do him any harm or give him 
iiny pain." "Why, then," said Mr. Barlow, " I do not see 
the justice of your returning it in that manner." " But," 
said Tommy, " it is so provoking to be laughed at ! " " There 
jire two ways of remedying that," replied Mr. Barlow, 
^either by not doing such things as will expose yon to 
ridicule, or by learning to be ridiculed with a little more 
patience." "But," said Tommy, " I do not think that any- 
Dodycan bear it with patience." "All the world," said 
Mr. Barlow, "are not quite so passionate as you are. It is 
not long ago that you were speaking of the poor Greenlanders 
with gveat contempt, and £uicying them much inferior to 
yourself; yet those poor barbarians, as you called them, 
who live upon fish, and are not brought up like gentlemen's 
sons, are capable of giving you a lesson that would be of 
the greatest serrice if you would observe it." " What is that, 
sir P " enquired Tommy. " They are brought up to so much 
moderation and self-command," said Mr. Barlow, " that they 
never give way to sudden impulses of passion ; and when 
they observe Europeans with their violent gestures, their 
.angiy words, and their countenances inflamed with wrath, they 
feel for them the greatest contempt, and say thev must have 
been veijr badl]^ educated. As to themselves, if any person 
thinks himself ill-used by another, without putting himself 
into any passion upon the occasion, he defies his foe to meet 
liim at a particular time before xdl their mutual acquaintances." 
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Tommy. But then, I suppofie, they fight; and that is 
being as passionate as I was. 

Mx. Bablow. I am sorry that you, who pretend to havo 
been so well brought up, should have recourse to the 
•example of the Ghreenlanders, in order to justi^ your own 
<K)nduct; but in this case you are mistaken, iot the bar- 
barians are a great deal wiser than uumy youne gentlemen. 
The person who thinks himself injurea does indeed chal- 
lenge his antagonist ; but it is to a yery different sort of 
combat from the one you ima^e. Both parties appear at 
the appointed time, and each is surrounded with a company 
of his particular friends. The phhce where they assemMe is 
generally the middle of one of their large huts, where all 
the persons of their society may be impartial spectators of 
their contest. When they are thus convened, the champion, 
who by agreement is to Ixegin, steps forward into the middle 
of the circle, and entertains the company with a song or 
speech, which he has before meditated. In this perform- 
ance he contrives to throw all possible ridicule upon his 
;antagonist, and his satire is applauded by his own party, 
.and excites universal merriment among the audience. 
When ho has sun^ or declaimed himself out of breath, it is 
the 'turn of his rival to begin, who goes on in the same 
manner, answering all the satire that h^ been thrown upon 
him, and endeavouring to win the laughers over to his own 
fdde. In this manner do the comba^ts continue, alter- 
nately reciting their compositions against each other, till 
the memory or invention of one of them fails, and he is 
•obliged to yield the victory to his rival. After this public 
spectacle of their ingenuity, the two champions generally 
forget all their animosities, and are cordially reconciled. 
This," concluded Mr. Barlow, " appears to me to be a much 
better method of answering ridiccue than by giving way to 
passion and resentment, and beating those who displease 
us ; and one of these honest Qreenlanders would be as 
much ashamed of a sudden transport of anger, as a Kamts- 
chatkan traveller would be of managing ms dogs as badly 
jxa you drove yesterday." 
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Thb time had now amTed when Tommy was h^ appoint- 
ment to go home and spend some time with hia parents. 
Mr. Barlow had been long afnid of thii viait, as he knew 
his pupil wonld meet a great deal of company there, who 
would give him impresuona of a Tery different nature from 
those he had with bo much assiduity been labouring to 
excite. Howerer, the visit was unavoidable ; and Mr. 
MertoQ sent so preising an invitation for Harry to 
accompany his friend, after having vbtained the cnnaent of 
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his fcther, that Mr. Barlow, with much regret, took leave 
of both his pupils. Harry, from the experience he had 
formerly acquired of polite life, had no great inclination for 
the expedition; however, his temper was too easy and 
obliging to allow of his raising any objections ; and the real 
affection he now entertained for Master Merton, rendered 
him less averse than he would otherwise have been. 

When the boys arrived at Mr. Morton's, they were intro- 
duced into a crowded drawing-room, full of the most elegant 
company which that part of the country afforded, among 
whom were several young gentlemen and ladies of different 
ages, who .had been purposely invited to spend their holidays 
with Master Merton. . As soon* as Master Merton entered, 
every tongue was let loose in his praise ; *' he had grown, 
he was improved, he was such a charming boy ;" his eyes, 
his hair, his teeth, his every feature became the admiration 
of all the ladies. Thrice <ud he make the circle, in order to 
receive the congratulations of the company, and to be intro- 
duced to the young ladies. 

As to Harry, he had the good fortune to be taken notice 
of by nobody except Mr. Merton, who received him with 
great cordiality. A lady, however, who sat by Mrs. Merton, 
asked her in a whisper, loud enough to be heard all over 
the room, whether that was the lime plough-hoy whom she 
had heard Mr. Barlow was attempting to bring up like a 
gentleman? Mrs. Merton answered "yes." "Indeed," 
said the lady, " I should have thought so by his plebeian 
look, and vulgar air. But I wonder, my dear madam, that 
you will suffer your son, who, without flattery, is one of the 
most accomplished children I ever saw in my life, with 
quite the air of fashion, to keep such company. Are you 
not afraid that Master Merton should insensibly contract 
bad habits, and a grov^ing way of thinking ? For my 
own part, as I think a good education is a thing of the 
utmost consequence in life, I have spared no pains to give 
my dear Matuda every possible advantage." " Certaiidy," 
replied Mrs. Merton, " one may see the excellence of her 
education in every thing Miss Matilda does. She plays 
most divinely upon the piano, talks French even better 
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than she does English, and draws in the style of a master, 
indeed, I think that last figure she drew the finest thing I 
ever saw in my life !" 

While this conversation was goins on in 6D.e part of the 
room, a young lady, ohserving that nobody seemed to 
take the least notice of Harry, advanced towfurds him with 
the greatest affiibility; and b^gan to enter into conversation 
with him. This young lady's name was Simmons. Her 
father and mother had been two of the most respectable 
people in the countiy, according to the old style of ^English 
gentry, but her £Either having died while she was young, the 
care of her had devolved upon an uncle, who was a man of 
sense and benevolence, but a very great humourist. This 
gentleman had such peculiar ideas of female character, that 
he waged war with most of the polite and modem accomplish- 
ments. As one of the first blessings of life, according to his 
notions, was health, he endeavourea, by a robust and hardy 
education, to prevent that sickly delicacy which is considered 
so great an ornament in fiusmonable life. His niece was 
accustomed, from her earliest youth, to plunge into the cold 
bath at every season of the year, to rise hj candle-light in 
winter, to ride a dozen miles upon a trottmg horse, or to 
walk as many, even with the hazard of being splashed, or 
soiling her clothes. By this mode of education. Miss Sukey 
(for so she had the misfortune to be named) acquired an 
excellent character, accompanied, however, with some dis- 
positions which disqualified her almost as much as Harry 
for fashionable life. She was acquainted with all the best 
authors in our language, nor was she ignorant of those in 
French. Her uncle, who was a man of sense and infor- 
mation, had besides instructed her in several parts of 
knowledge, which rarely fell to the lot of ladies ; such as 
the estiu)lished Laws of Nature^ and the rudiments of 
Greometry. She was, besides, brought up to understand 
every species of household employment, and taught to 
believe that domestic economy is a point of the utmost 
consequence to every woman who intends to be a wife and 
a mother. As to music, though Miss Simmons had a very 
agreeable voice, and could sing several simple songs in a 
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very pleasing manner, she was entirely ignorant of it ; her 
imde used to saj, in his humorous way, that human life is 
not long enough to throw aw^ so much time upon the 
science of making a noise. He would scarcely permit 
her to learn Erench, although he understood it lumself. 
Women, he thought, are not birds of passage, who are to 
be etemkUy changm^ their places of abode. '* As to various 
languages," he would say, " I do not see the necessity of them 
for a woman. My niece is to marry an Englishman, and to 
live in England. As to the Erench nation, I respect and 
esteem it on many accounts: but I am very doubtful 
whether the English will ever gain much by adopting either 
their manners or their goverment ; and when respectable 
foreigners choose to visit us, I see no reason why they 
should not take the trouble of leai*ning the language of 
the country." 

Such had been the education of Miss Simmons, the only 
person among all the genteel company at Mr. Merton's 
who thought Harry deserving the least attention. This 
young lady, who possessed an uncommon degree of natural 
benevolence of character, came up to him, and addressed 
him in a manner that set him perfectly at his ease. Harry 
was destitute of the artificial graces of society; but he 
possessed that natural politeness and good nature, without 
which all artificial acquirements are unsatisfactonr. Harry 
had an understanding naturally strong ; and ]!i!&. Barlow, 
while he had with the greatest care preserved him from all 
&lse impressions, had taken great pains in cultivating the 
faculties of his mind. Harry, indeed, never said any of 
those brilliant things that render a boy the darling of the 
ladies ; he had not that vivacity, or rather impertinence, 
which frequently passes for wit with superficial people ; but 
he paid the greatest attention to what was said to him, and 
made the most judicious bbservations upon subjects he 
understood. For this reason, Miss Simmons, although 
much older and better informed, received great satis&ction 
from conversing with him, and thought Ettle Harry infi- 
2iitely more agreeable and sensible than any of the smart 
young gentlemen she had hitherto seen at Mr. Merton's. 

Q. 2 
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But now the company was Bummoned to the important 
business of dinner. Harrj could not help sighing when he 
reflected on what he had to undergo ; however, he deter- 
mined to bear it With all imaginable fortitude, for the sa^e 
of his friend Tommy. The £nner indeed seemed to him 
more dreadful than anything he had before endured; so 
many fine gentlemen and fine ladies ; so many powdered 
servants to stand behind their chairs ; so many removes; 
such pomp and solemnityabout what seemed the easiest 
thin^ m the world ; that Harry could not help envying the 
condition of his father's labourers, who, when they were 
hungry, could sit at their ease under a hedge, and make a 
dinner without plates, table-cloths, or compliments I 

In the mean time. Tommy was received into the circle of 
the ladies^ and looked upon as a prodigy of wit and 
in^nuity. Harry could not help being surprised at this. 
His affection for his firiend was totallv unmixed with the 
meanness of jealousy, and he received the sincerest pleasure 
from every improvement which Tommy had made ; yet, he 
had never discovered in him any of those surprising talents ; 
and, when he could catch anything that Tommy said, it 
appeared to him rather inferior to his usual method of. 
conversation. However, as so many fine ladies were of a 
different opinion, he took it for granted that he must be 
mistaken. 

But if Harry's opinion of his friend's abilities was not 
much improved by this exhibition, it was not so with 
Tommy. The repeated assurance which he received that he 
was indeed a littleoroJt^, began to convince him that he 
really was so. When he considered the company he had 
lived among, he found that great injustice had been done to 
his merit ; for at Mr. Banow's he was frequently contra- 
dicted, and obliged to give a reason for what he said ; but 
here, in order to be admired, he' had nothing to do but talk ; 
whether his speeches had any meaning or not, his auditors 
always found either wit or sense, or a most entertaining 
sprightliness in all he uttered. Nor was Mrs. Merton 
herself deficient in bestowing marks of admiration upon her 
son* To see him before improve in health, in understandings 



in virtue, had given her a pleasurable senaatian ; but to eeo 
him afaine with snch transcendaut brightness, before such 
excellent judges, aod in so polite a company, inspired her 
with raptures she bad never felt before. Indeed, in con- 
sequence of this success, the young gentleman's volubility 
improved so much, that, before dinner was over, be seemed 
disposed to engross the wbole conversation to himself ; and 
iix. Merton, vmo did not reliab the sallies of his son equally 
with bis wife, was once or twice obliged to interpose and 
check him in bis career. This Mrs. Merton tbougbt very 
liard ; and all the ladies, after tbey bad retired into the 
drawing-room, agreed, that Tommy's father would certainly 
spoil his temper by such improper contradiction. 

As to little Harry, be bad not tbe'good fortune to please 
the greater number of the ladies. They observed tlmt he 
was awkward and ungenteel, and had a heavy clownish look. 
He was also sileut and reserved, and had not said a single 
agreeable thing. If Mr. Barlow chose to keep a school for 
carters and thrashers, nobody would hinder him ; but it was 
.not proper to introduce such vulgar persons to the sons of 
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people of fashion. It was therefore agreed, that Llr. Barlow 
ought either to send little Harry home to his Mends, or ta 
be no more honoured with the company of Master Merton. 
Indeed, one of the ladies hinted, that Mr. Barlow himself 
waa^ but *' an odd man, who seldom went to partieSy and 
played upon no kind of instrument." 

" "Why," answered Mrs. Merton, " to tell the truth, I 
was not over fond of the scheme. Mr. Barlow, to be sure, 
though a very good, is a very strange man. However, as he 
is so disinterested, and would never receive the least present 
from us, I doubt whether we could, with propriety, insist 
upon his turning little Sandford out of the house." " K 
that is the case," answered Mrs. Compton, for that was the 
name of the dissatisfied lady, '* I think it would be infinitely 
better to remove Master Merton, and place him in some 
polite seminarv, where he might acquire a knowledge of the 
world, and make genteel connexions. This will alwavs be of 
the greatest advantage to a young gentleman, and will prove 
of the most essential service to him in life. This is the 
plan which I have always pursued with Augustus and 
Matilda, I think I may say, not entirely without success ; 
for they have both the good fortune to have formed the 
most brilliant acquaintances. As to Augustus, he is so 
intimate with young Lord Squander, who you know is 
possessed of the greatest Parliamentary interest, that I think 
his fortune is as good as made." 

Miss Simmons, who was present at this conversation, 
could not help looking with so much significance at the 
mention of Lord Squander, that Mrs. Compton coloured a 
little, and asked, with some eagerness, whether she knew 
anything of that young nobleman ? 

" What I know," answered the young lady, " is very little ; 
but if you desire me to inform you, it is my duty to speak 
the truth." "Oh! to be sure. Miss Simmons," replied 
Mrs. Compton, a little angrily, " we all know ja\xr judgment 
and knowledge of the world; and therefore I sluul be 
infinitely obliged to you for any information you may be 
pleased to give." " Indeed, madam," answered the young 
kidy, " I have very Httle of either to boast, nor am It 
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personally acquainted with the nobleman you are talking 
of ; but I have a cousin, a very good boy, who is at the same 
public school with his lordsnip, and he has given me a 
character of him which does not much prepossess me in his 
favour." " And what may this wise cousin of yours have 
said of his lordship f " " Only, that he is one of the worst 
boys in the whole school ; that he has neither genius nor 
application for anything that becomes his rank and 
situation ; that he has no taste for anything but gaming, 
horse-racing, and the- most contemptible amusements ; that, 
though his allowance is large, he is eternally running in 
debt with everybody that will trust him ; and that he has 
broken his word so often, that nobody has the least con- 
fidence in what he says." 

Here Miss Matilda could not help interposing with 
warmth ; she said, that " his lordship had nothing in his 
character or manners that did not perfectly become a 
nobleman of the most elevated soul. Little grovelling 
minds, indeed, which are always envious of their superiors, 
might give a disagreeable turn to the generous openness 
of this young nobleman's temper. That, as to running in 
debt, it was so essential to a man of fashion, that nobody who 
was not bom in the city, and oppressed by city prejudices, 
would think of making a fdss about such a trifle." She 
then made a panegyric upon his lordship's person, his 
elegant taste in dress, his new photon, and his entertaining 
conversation ; and concluded tnat, with such abilities and 
accomplishments as those he possessed, she did not doubt 
of one day seeing him at the head of the nation. 

Miss Simmons had no desire to push the conversation 
any farther ; and, the rest of the company coming in to tea, 
the disquisition about Lord Squander finished. 

After tea, several of the young ladies were desired to 
amuse the company with music and singing ; among the rest. 
Miss Simmons sang a little Scotch song, called Lochaber, 
in so artless, but sweet and pathetic a manner, that little 
Harry listened almost with tears in his eyes ; though several 
uf the young ladies, by their significant looks and gestures, 
treated the simple baUad with inefiable contempt. 
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After tint, Maa M«h1da» who was allowed tobe a perfect 
miitreM of mnnc, plajed and aaog aereial odebnted Italian 
ain ; but, as tiiese were in a language pataJlj nnintelligible 
to Hany, he received Terv little pleaamey though all the 
rest of the company were m raptura. She then proceeded 
to play several pieces of mnsie, which were allowed by all 
connoisseurs to reguire infinite skill in the performer. The 
audience seemed ail delighted, and either felt, or pretended 
to feel, inexpressible pkasuie; even Tommy hiniHelf, who 
did not know one note from another, had caught so much of 
the general enthusiasm, that he applauded as loudly as the 
rest of the company; but Harry, whose temper waa not 
quite so pliable, could not conceal the intolerable weariness 
tnat overpowerd his senses during this long exhibition. He 
^aped, he yawned, he stretched, he even pinched himself, 
in order to keep his attention aliye — but all in yain ; the 
more Miss Matilda exercised her skill in playing difficult 
pieces, the more did Harry's propensity to^dfo^iness in. 
crease. At length, the lateness of the hour, which much . 
exceeded Harry's time of going to bed, conspiring with the 
soothinff charms of music, he could resist no longer, but 
insensiDly fell back upon his chair, fast asleep. This unfor- 
tunate accident was soon remarked by the rest of the 
company, and confirmed them very much in the opinion 
they had conceived of Harry's vulgarity ; while he, in the 
meantime, enjoyed the most placid slumber, which was not 
dissipated till Miss Matilda had desisted from playing. 

Thus was the first day passed at Mr. Merton's, very little 
to the satisfaction of Harry ; the next, and the next after, 
were only repetitions of the same scene. The little gentle- 
men, whose tastes and manners were totally different from 
his, iiad now imbibed a peifect contempt for Harry ; and it 
was with great difficulty that they could be induced to 
treat him with common civility. Li this laudable be- 
haviour, they were very much confirmed by two of Tommy's 
friends, Master Compton and Master Mash. Master 
(^mptoa was reckoned a very gentlemanly boy, though his 
fpdutility consisted chiefly in a pair of buckles, so big that 
tuey almost crippled him, a slender, emacisted figure, and a 



look of conBummate impudence. He had almost finished 
hia education at a public scliool, where he had learned 
eveiT vice and fo% he could poesibly acquire, without in 
the least improving either hie character or his imderBtonding. 
Master Maah was the son of a aeighbouring gentleman, 
who had considerably impaired his fortune hj an inordinate 
love of horse-racing. He, too, was now improving his 
talents bj a public education, and longed impatiently for 
the time when he should he set free from all restraint, aod 
allowed to display the superiority of his genius at Ascot 
aod Newmarket. 

These two young gentlemen had conceived the most 
violent dislifce to Harry, and lost no occasion of saying OT 
doing everything that could mortify him. To Tommy 
their behaviour was very different ; they omitted no oppor- 
tunity of renderine themselves agreeable to him. Nor 
was it long before their forward, vivacious manners, accom- 
psnied with a knowledge of many gay scenes, which acted 
forcibly upon Tommy's imagination, began to render their 
conversation highly agreeable. They talked to him about 
publio places of amusement, about celebrated actresses, 
about parties of pleasure, and parties of mischief. Tommy 
began to feel himself introduced to a new train of ideas. 
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and a wider range of conduct ; he began to long for the 
time when he should share in the glories of robbing orchards^ 
or insulting passengers with impunity ; but when lie heard 
that little boys, scarcely bigger than himself, had often 
joined in the gloriotis project of forming open rebellions 
against their masters, or of disturbing a whole audience at 
a play-house, he panted for the time when he might have a 
chance of sharing in the fame of such achievements. By 
degrees, he lost Si regard for Mr. Barlow, and all affection 
for his friend Harry. At first, indeed, he was shocked at 
hearing Mr. Barlow mentioned with disrespect; but, be- 
coming by degrees more callous to every good impression, 
he at last laughed most heartily at seeing Master Mash 
(who, though destitute of either wit or genius, had a great 
taste for numicry) take off the parson in the middle of his 
sermon. 

Harry perceived and lamented this chon^ in the manners 
of his £nend. He. sometimes took the liberty of remon-- 
strating with him upon the subject, but was only answered 
with a contemptuous sneer; and Master Mash, who hap- 
pened once to be present, told him that he was a vnonstrou^ 
hore. 

It hiropened, that while Harry was at Mr. Merton's, a 
troop or strolling players came to a neighbouring town. In 
order to amuse the youn^ gentlemen, Mr. Merton con* 
trived that they should make a party to see a play. They 
went accordingly, and Harry with the rest. Tommy, who 
now no longer condescended to take any notice of his 
friend Harry, .was seated between his two new acquaiixt- 
ances, who had become his inseparable companions. These 
young gentlemen first began to give specimens of their 
politeness by throwing nuts and orange-peel upon the 
stage; and Tommy, who resolved to pront hj such an 
excellent example, threw nuts and orange-peel with infinite 
satisfaction. 

As soon as the curtain drew up, and the actors appeared^ 
all the rest of the audience observed a decent silence ; but 
Mash and Compton, who were now determined to prove the 
superiority of their manners, began to talk so loud, and 
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make so much noise, that it was impossible for any one 
near them to hear a word of the play. This also seemed 
amazingly iine to Tommy ; and he, too, talked and laughed 
OS loiid as the rest. 

The subject of their conversation was the audience and 
the performers ; neither of whom these polite young gen- 
tlemen found bearable. The audience was chiefly composed 
of the tradesmen of the town, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country; this was a sufficient reason for 
these refined young gentlemen to speak of them with the 
"most utter contempt. Every cirumstance of their dress 
and appearance was criticised with such a minuteness of 
attention, that Harry, who sat near, and, very much against 
his inclination, was witness to all that passed, began to 
imagine that his companions, instead of being brought up 
like the sons of gentlemen, had only studied under barbers 
and tailors; such amazing knowledge did they display in 
matters of buckles, buttons, and dressing of nair. As to 
the poor performers, they found them totally undeserving of 
mercy ; they were so shockingly awkward, so ill-dressed, so 
low-lived, and such detestable creatures, that it was impos- 
sible to bear them with any patience. 

Master Mash, who prided himself upon being a young 
gentleman of great spirit, was of opinion that they should 
kick up a riot, and demolish all the scenery. Tommy, 
indeed, did not very well understand what the expression 
meant; but he was so fully persuaded of the merit and 
genius of his companions, that he agreed that it would 
be the most proper thing ,in the world; and the pro- 
posal was accordmgly made to the rest of the young 
gentlemen. 

It is uncertain how far the boys might have proceeded, 
had not a decent, plain-looking man, who had been long 
disturbed with the noise of these young gentlemen, at 
length taken the liberty of expostulating with them upon 
the subject* This freedom, or impertinence, as it was 
termed by Master Mash, was answered by him with so 
much ruaeness, that the man, who was a neighbouring 
farmer, was obliged to reply in a higher strain. Thus did 
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the altercation wax louder eyery minute, till Master Mash, 
who thought it an unpardonable affront that any one in an 
inferior station should presume to think or feel for him- 
self, so far lost all command of his temper, as to call the 
man a hlackguard, and strike him upon the fiice. But the 
farmer, who possessed great strength, and eaual resolution, 
very deliberately laid hold of the young gentleman who had 
offered him the insult, and, without the smallest exertion, 
laid him sprawling upon the •ground at his full length, 
under the oenches ; then setting his feet upon his adver- 
sary's body, told him, that '' since he did not know how to 
nt quiet at a play, he would have the honour of teaching 
him to lie; and that if he offered to stir, he would trample 
him to pieces ;" a threat which it was very evident he could 
execute without difficulty. 

This unexpected incident struck a universal damp over- 
the spirits of the little party; and even Master Mash 
himself so far forgot his dignity, as to supplicate in a very 
submissive manner for release ; in this he was joined by all 
his companions, and Harry among the rest. 

" Well," said the fJEumer, " I should never have thought 
that a parcel of young gentlemen, as you call yourselves, 
would come into public to behave with so much rudeness ; 
I am sure that tnere is ne'er a ploughboy at my house, 
but what would have shown more sense and manners ; but, 
since you are sorry for what has happened, I am very willing 
to make an end ox the affair ; more especially for the sake 
of this little master here, who has behaved with so much 
.propriety, that I am sure he is a better gentleman than 
any of you, though he is not dressed so much like a 
monkey or a barber. With these words he suffered the 
crest-fallen Mash to rise ; who crept from his place of con- 
finement, with looks infinitely more expressive of mildneiss 
than he had brought with aim; nor was the lesson lost 
upon the others, for they behaved with the grep.test decency 
during all the rest of the exhibition. 

However, Master Mash's courage began to rise as he 
went home, and found himself farther from his formidable 
farmer ; for he assured his companions, that " if the clown 



hud not been so nilgar a fellow, he would certainly call him 
Dut and pistol him." 

The next day at dinner, Mr. Hertou aad the Udies, who 
fiad not occompiuiied the young gentlemen to the play, nor 
Aad yet heard of the misfortune which had ensued, were 
very inquisitiTe about the preceding night's enteitainment. 
The yonng people agreed that the performera were detest- 
able, hut that the play waa a charming piece, fuH ttf Vit 
and sentiment, and extremely improving. This play was 
called The Marriage of JEH^aro, and Master Compton had 
informed them that it was amazingly admired by all the 
people of fa^on in London. 

But Mr. Merton, who had observed that- Harry was 
totally silent, at length insisted upon knowing his opinion 
upon the subject. " Why, sir," answered Harry, " I am 
not a judge oi these matters ; for I never saw a play before 
H my life, and therefore I cannot tell whether it waa act«d 
well or Ul ; but, as to the play itself, it seemed to me to be 
full of nothing but cheating and dissimulation; and the 
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people who went in and out did nothing but impose npon 
each other, and lie, and trick, and deceive. Were you or 
aay gentleman to have such a parcel of servants, yon would 
thmk them fit for nothing in the world ; and therefore I 
could not help wondering, while the play was acting, that 
people would throw away so much of their time upon sights 
that can do them no good; and send their children and 
their relaticms to learn miud and insincerity." Mr. Merton 
smiled at the honest bluntness of Hany ; but several of the 
ladies, who had just been expressmg an extravagant 
Admiration of this piece, seemed not a litue mortified ; how- 
ever, as they could not contradict the charges which Harry 
had brought against the play, they thought it most prudent 
to be silent. 

' In the evening, it was proposed that all the young people 
should amuse themselves with cards ; and they accordingly 
sat down to a game called Commerce. But Harry, who 
was totally ignorant of this accomplishment, desired to be 
excused ; however, his friend Miss Simmons offered to teach 
him the game, which, she assured him, was so easy, that in 
three minutes he would be able to play as weU as the rest. 
Harry, however, stiQ continued to refuse ; and at length 
confessed to Miss Sinmions, that he had spent all his money 
the day before, and therefore was unable to furnish the 
stake which the rest deposited. " Don't let that disturb 
you," said she ; " I will put down for you with a great deal 
of pleasure." "Madam," answered Harry, "I am very 
much obliged to vou, I am sure ; but Mr Barlow has always 
forbidden me either to receive or borrow money of any- 
body, for fear, as he says, I should become mercenary or 
dishonest ; and therefore I am obliged to refuse your offer." 
" Well," replied Miss Simmons, " that need not disturb 
you, for you shall play upon my account ; and that you may 
•do without any violation of your principles." ^ 

Thus was Harry, though with some reluctance, induced 
to sit down to cards with the rest. The game, indeed, he 
found no difficulty in learning; but he could not help 
remarking, with wonder, the extreme solicitude which 
jippeared in the face of all the players at every change of 
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fortune. Even the yonng ladies, all but Miss Simmons, 
seemed to be equally sensible with the rest of the passion 
of gaining money; and some of them behaved with a 
degree of asperity which quite astonished him. Afber 
several changes of fortune, it happened that Miss Simmons 
and Harry were the only remaining players ; all the rest, 
by the laws of the game, had forfeited all pretensions to 
the stake, the property of which was clearly vested in these 
two ; and one more deal was wanting to decide it. But 
Harry, with great politeness, rose from the table, and told 
Miss Simmons, that, as he only played upon her account, he 
was no longer wanted, and that the whole undoubtedly 
belonged to her. Miss Simmons re^ed to take it; and 
when she found that Harry was not to be induced to play 
any more, she at last proposed to him to divide what was 
left. This, also, Harry declined ; alleging, that he had not 
the least title to any part. But Miss Simmons, who began 
to be uneasy at the remarks which this extraordinary 
contest occasioned, told Harry, that he would very much 
oblige her by taking his share of the money, and laying 
it out for her in any manner that he judged best. " On 
this condition," answered Harry, "I will take it; and I 
think I know a method of laymg it out, which you will 
not entirely disapprove." 

The next day, as soon as breakfast was over, Harry dis- 
appeared; nor had he returned when the company were 
assembled at dinner. At length he came in, with a glow of 
health and exercise upon ms face, and that disorder of 
dress which is produced by a long journey. The young 
ladies eyed him with great contempt, which seemed a little 
to disconcert him ; but Mr. Merton speaking to him with 
great good-humour, and making room for him to sit down, 
Harry soon recovered from His confusion. 

In the evening, after a long conversation among the 
young people, about public diversions and plays, actors and 
dancers, they happened to mention the name of a celebrated 
performer, who at this time engaged the whole attention 
of the town. Master Compton, after expatiating with great 
enthusiasm upon the subject, added, that " nothing was so 
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fashianable as to make great presents to this person, in 
order to show the taste and efeganoe of the giver." He 
then proposed that, as so many joans gentlemen and 
ladies were here assembled, they should set an example, 
which would do them infinite nonour, and probablj be 
followed throughout the kingdom, of making a little col- 
lection among themselves, to huj a piece o£ plate, or a 
gold snuff-box, ot some other trifle, to be presented in 
their name. He added, that '' though he could ill spare 
the money, having just laid out six guineas upon a new 
pair of buckles, he would contribute a guinea to so excell^it 
a purpose, and that Masters Mash and Merton would do 
the same." 

This proposal was universallj approved of by all the 
eompany, and all but Hany promised to contribute in pro- 
portion to their finances. MiBster Mash, observing Hany's 
silence, said, " Well, farmer, and what will you subscribe P " 
Hairy answered, that ^ on this occasion he must b^ to be 
excused, for he had nothing to give." ^' Here is a pretty 
fellow ! " answered Mash ; '* last night we saw him pocket 
thirty shillings of our fnoney, which he cheated us out of 
at Commerce, and now the little stingy wretch wUl 
not contribute half-a-crown, while we are giving away 
whole guineas." Upon this, Miss Matilda said, in an 
ironical manner, that '* Master Harry had always an excel- 
lent reason to give for his conduct ; and she did not doubt 
but he could prove, to the satisfaction of them all, that it 
was more liberal to keep his money in his pocket, thaxi to 
give it away." 

A little nettled at these reflections, Harry answered, 
that ''thouffh he was not bound to give any reason, he 
thought he had a very good one to give; namely, that he 
saw no generosity in tnus bestowing money. According to 
your own account," added he, " the person jrou have been 
talking of gains more than fifty poor famiHes in the country 
have to maintain themselves ; and therefore, if I had any 
mone^ to give away, I should certainly give it to those that 
want it most." 

With these words Harry went out of the room, and the 
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rest of the gentry, after abusing him very liberally, sat 
oown to cards. But Miss Simmons, who imagined that 
there was more in Harry's conduct than he had explained, 
<sxcused herself from cards, and took an opportunity of 
talking to him upon the subject. After speaking to him 
with great good-nature, she asked him, '' wnether it might 
not have been better to have contributed something along 
with the rest, rather than offend them by so free an expo- 
sition of his sentiments, even though he did not entii^ly 
approve of the scheme ? "^ " Indeed," said Harry, " this 
is what I would gladly have done, but it was totally 
out of my power." " How can that be, Harry ? did you 
not the other night win nearly thirty shillings ? " " But 
that all belonged to you; and I have already disposed 
of it, in your name, in a manner that I hope you will not 
disapprove." " How is that P " inquired the young lady, 
with some surprise. "There was a young woman," said 
Harry, " who lived with my father as a servant, and always 
behaved with the greatest honesty and carefulness. This 
young woman had an old father and mother, who for a 
great while were able to maintain themselves by their own 
labour ; but at last the poor man became too weak to do a 
day's work, and his wife was afflicted with a disease they 
call the palsy. Now, when this good young woman saw 
that her parents were in such great distress, she left her 
place and went to live with them, on purpose to take care 
of them, and she works very hard, whenever she can get 
work, and fares very hard in order to maintain her parents ; 
and though we assist them all we can, I know that some- 
times they can hardly get food and clothes. Therefore, 
madam, as you were so kind as to say that I should dispose of 
this money for you, 1 ran over this morning to these poor 

Eeople, and gave them aU the money in your name ; and I 
ope you will not be displeased at the use I have put it 
to." " Indeed," answered the young lady, " I am much 
obliged to you for the good opinion you have of me, and 
the application of the • money does you a great deal of 
honour ; I am only sorry you did not give it in your own 
name." " That," replied Harry, " I had not any right to 
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do ; it would have been attributing to myself what did not 
belong to me." 

In this manner did the time pass away at Mr. Merton's ; 
and Harry received very little satisfaction from his visit, 
except in conversing with Miss Simmons. The affabililj 
and good sense of this young lady had entirely gained his- 
confidence. While all the other young ladies were continually 
intent upon displaying their talents and importance, she 
alone was simple and unaffected. But what disgusted 
Harry more than ever was, that his refined companions 
seemed to consider themselves, and a few of their acquaint^ 
ances, as the only beings of any consequence in the world. 
The most trifling inconvenience, the being a little too hot, 
or a little too cold, the walking a few hundred yards, the 
waiting a few minutes for their dinner, the having a trifling 
cold, or a little headache, were misfortunes so feelingly 
lamented, that he woidd have imagined these people were 
the most tender of the human species, had he not observed 
that they considered the sufiermgs of all below them with 
a profound indiflerence. If the misfortunes of the poor 
were mentioned, he heard of nothing but the insolence and 
ingratitude of that class of people, which seemed to be 
a sufficient excuse for the want of common humanity^ 
"Surely," said Harry to himself, "there cannot be so much 
difference between one human being and another; or, if 
there is, I should think that those men were most valuable, 
who cultivate the ground, and provide necessaries for all the 
rest ; not those who understand nothing but dress, walking^ 
vnth their toes out, staring modest people out of counte- 
nance, and jabbering a few words of a foreign language." 

But now the attention of all the younger part of the 
company was fixed upon making preparations for a ball, 
whidi Mrs. Merton had determined to give in honour of 
Master Tommy's return. The whole house was now fidl 
of milliners, dressmakers, and dancing masters; and all 
the youn^ ladies were employed in giving directions about 
their dothes, or in practising the steps of different dances, 
''^-^ry now, for the first time, began to understand the 
^ importance of dress. Even the elderly ladies 



seemed to be as mncli interested about the affair as tbeir 
4^iighteie ; and, instead of the leBsona of conduct and 
irisdom vhicb be expected to hear, nothing seemed to 
employ tbeir attention for a momentj bat French trimminga, 
gauzes, and flowers. Miss Simmons alone appeared to look 
upon the approaching solemnity with perfect indifference. 
Harry had nerer bei^ a single word drop Irom her that 
expressed either interest or impatience ; out he had for 
some days observed her employed in her room with more 
than common assiduity. At length, on the very day that 
was destined for thia important exhibition, she came to him 
with a beneroleat smile, and said : " 1 was so much pleased 
with the account you gave me the other day of that poor 
y^ung woman's dut^ and affection towards her parents, that 
I hare for some time employed myself in preparing for 
them a little present, which I shall beg you, Master Harry, 
to convey to them. I have unfortunately never learned 
either to embroider, or to paint artificial flowers, but my 
good imde has taught me, that the beet employment I caE 
B 2 
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moke of xny hands is to assist those who cannot assist 
themselves. Saying this, she put into his hands a pan^ 
that contained some linen and other necessaries for the 
poor old people, and bade him teU them not to forget to 
call upon ner uncle, when she shoul^ have returned nome, 
as he was always happy to assist the deserving and indus- 
trious poor. Harry received her present with gratitude, 
and almost with tears of joy ; and, looking up in her face, 
imagined that he saw the features of one of those angels 
which he had read of in the Scriptures ; so much does real 
disinterested benevolence improve the expression of the 
human countenance. 

But all the rest of the young people were employed in 
cares of a very different nature ; namely, in dressing their 
hair, and adorning their persons. Tommy himself had now 
completely resumed his former character, and thrown aside 
all that he had learned dimng his residence with Mr. • 
Barlow. He had contracted an inordinate fondness for all 
those scenes of dissipation which his new friends daily 
described to him ; and began tu be convinced that one of 
the most important things in life, is a fashionable dress. 
In this sentiment he had been confirmed by almost all the 
young ladies, with whom he had conversed since his return 
home. The distinctions of. character, relative to virtue 
and understanding, which had been with so much pains 
enforced upon him, seemed here to be entirely unheeded. 
Mr. Barlow, he found, had been utterly mistaken in all the 
principles which he had ever inculcated. "The human 
B|)ecie8," Mr. Barlow used to say, " can only be supplied 
with food and necessaries by constant industry. It is by 
labour that everything is produced ; without labour, these 
fertile fields, which are now adorned with all the luxuriance 
of plenty, would be converted into barren heaths, or im- 
penetrable thickets; these meadows, now the support of a 
thousand herds of cattle, would be covered with stagnant 
waters, that would not only render them uninhabitable by 
beasts, but corrupt the air with pestilential vapours ; and 
even these innumerable flocks of sneep, that feed along the 
hills, would disappear immediately on the cessation of that 
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cultiYation wbicli can alone support tbem, and secure their 
existence. 

Once, indeed, Harry had thrown him into a disagreeable 
train of thinking, by asking him, with great simplicity, what 
sort of a figure these young gentlemen would haye made in 
the army of Leonidas, or these young ladies upon a desert 
island, where they would be obliged to support themselyes ? 
But Tommy had lately learned that nothmg spoils the face 
more than mtense reflection ; and therefore, as he could not 
easily resolye the question, he wisely determined to forget it. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE OBAND BALIr-HASST'S M0BTI7ICATI0FS— KUBTEB HASH'S JTSTWORTBT 
CONDUCT— THE QUABKEL—THB BULL-BAITI17<»— TOMMY'S IZTItBATITUDB 
AlTD HABBT'S BBAYBBY— MB. BABLOW'S ABBIYAL. 

The important eyening of the ball approached. The 
largest room in the house was lighted up for the dancers, 
and aU the little company assembled. Tommy was that 
day dressed in an unusual style of elegance, Oai had sub- 
mitted, without murmuring, to be under the hands of a 
hair-dresser for two hours. But what gaye him the greatest 
satisfaction of all, was an immense pair of new buckleSy 
which Mrs. Merton had sent for on purpose to grace the 
person of her son. 

Seyeral minuets were first danced, to the great admiration 
of the company; and among the rest. Tommy, who had 
been practising eyer since he had been at home, had the 
honour of exhibiting with Miss Matilda. He indeed began 
with a certain degree of diffidence, but was soon inspired 
with proper confidence by the plaudits which resounded on 
eyery side. " What an elegant little creature !" cried one 
lady. " What a shape is there !" said a second ; " He puts 
me in mind of Yestris himself." " Indeed," said a third, 
" Mrs. Merton is a most happy mother, to be possessed of 
such a son, who wants nothing but an introduction to the 
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world, to be one of the most el^jant creatmes in England, 
and the most accomplished." 

As soon as Tommy had finished his dance, he led his 

partner to her seat with a grace that surprised all the 

. comjMuiT ; and then, with the sweetest condescension 

imaginable, he went from one lady to another, to receive 

thepraises which they liberally bestowed. 

£uuTy, in the meantime, had shrouded himself in the 
most obscure part of the room, and was silently gazing 
upon the scene. He knew that his company would give no 
pleasure among the elegant figures who engross^ the 
foremost seats, and he felt not the least inclination for such 
an honour. In this situation he was observed by Master 
Gompton, who, at the same instant, formed a scheme of^ 
mortifying Miss Simmons, whom he did not like, and of 
exposing Harry to the general ridicule. He therefore 
went and spose to Mash, who had partly officiated as 
master of the ceremonies, and who, with all the readiness of 
officious malice, agreed to assist him. Master Mash, there- 
fore, went up to Miss Simmons, and, with all the solemnity 
of respect, invited her out to dance ; a proposal which she, 
although indifferent about the matter, accepted without 
hesitation. In the meanidme, Master Gompton went up to 
Harry with the same hypocritical civility, and, in Miss 
Simmons's name, invited him to dance a minuet. It was in 
vain that Harry assured him he knew nothing about the 
matter. His perfidious friend told him that it was an 
indispensable duty for him to stand up ; that Miss Simmons 
would never forgive him if he should refuse ; that it would 
be sufficient if ne could just describe the figure, without 
embarrassing himself about the steps. He moreover pointed 
out Miss Simmons, who was advancing towards the upper 
end of the room ; and, taking advantage of poor Harry's 
confusion and embarrassment, led him forward, and placed 
him by the young lady's side. Harry was not yet 
acquainted with the sublime science of imposing upon 
unwary simplicity, and therefore never doubted that the 
message had come from his friend ; and, as nothing could be' 
more repugnant to his character than the want of compliance. 



he thought it neccBsary at least to go and expostulate with 
her upon the subject. This was his intention when he 
suffered himBelf to he led up the room ; but his tormentors 
did not give him time, for they pkced him by the side of 
the young lady, and instantly called to the music to begin. 

Miss Simmons, for her part, was surprised at the partner 
proTided for her. She had never imagined roinuet^andng 
to he one of Hurry's accomplifihments, lutd therefore 
instantly suspected that it was a concerted acheme to 
mortify her. However, in this she was determined the 
schemers -should be disappointed, aa she waa destitute of all 
pride, and bad the sincerest regard for Harry. As soon, 
therrfore, as the music struck up, the young lady began her 
reverence, which Harry, who found he was completely 
-caught, and hod no time for explanation, imitated as well as 
he was able, hut still in a manner which set the whole room 
in a titter. Harry, however, arming himself with all the 
fortitude he possessed, performed his part as well as could 
be expected from a person who had never learned a single 
step of dancing. By keeping his eye fixed upon his partner^ 
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he made a shift at least to preserve something of the figure, 
although he was terribly deficient in the steps and graces of 
the dance. But his partner, who was scarcely less embar- 
rassed than himself, and wished to shortien the exhibition, 
after crossing once, presented him with her hand. Hany had 
unfortunately not remarked the nature of this manosuyre 
with perfect accuracy ; and therefore, imagining that one 
hand was just as good as the other, he offered the young 
lady his len; hand instead of his right. At this incident a 
uniTersal peal of merriment burst irom the company, and 
Miss Simmons, wishing at any rate to close the scene, gave 
her partner both her hands, and abruptly finished the dance. 
The unfortunate couple then retreated to the lower end of 
the room, amidst the jests and sneers of their companions, 
particularly of Mash and Compton, who assumed unusual 
unportance upon the strength of their brilliant jest. 

When they were seated. Miss Simmons could not help 
asking Harry, with some displeasure, ''why he had thus 
exposed himself and her, by attempting what he was totally 
unable to perform?" adding, that, "though there was no 
disgrace in not being able to dance, it was very great folly 
to attempt it without having learned a single step." 
" Indeed," answered Harry, " I never should have thought 
of trying to do anything ot the kind ; but Master Compton 
came to me, and told me that you particularly desired me 
to dance with you, and led me to the other end of the room, 
and I only came to speak to you, and to inform you that I 
knew nothing about the matter, for fear you should think 
me uncivil. Then the music began to play, and you to 
dance, so that I had no opportunity of speaking ; and I 
thought it better to do the best I could, than to stand still, 
or to leave you there." Miss Simmons instantly recovered 
her former good-humour, and said, " "WeD, Harry, we are 
not the first, nor shall we be the last by hundreds, who 
have made a ridiculous figure in a baU-room. But I am 
sorry to see so malicious a- disposition in these young 
gentlemen ; and that all their knowledge of polite life has 
not taught them a little better manners." 

" "Why, Madam," answered Harry, " since you are so good 
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as to talk to mo upon the subject, I must confess that I 
have been very much surprised at many things I have seen 
at Mr. Merton's. All these young gentlemen and ladies 
are continually talking about genteel life and manners; 
and yet they frequently do things which surprise me. Mr. 
Barlow has always told me that politeness consisted in a 
disposition to oblige everybody around us, and to say or do 
nothing which can give them disagreeable impressions. 
Yet I continually see these young gentlemen striving to do 
and say things, tor no other reason than to give pain. For, 
not to go amr farther than the present instance, what 
motive can iAifasters Compton and Mash have had, but to 
mortify you by giving you such a partner ; you, too, who 
are so kind and good to everybody, that I should thmk it 
impossible not to love you." 

" Harry," answered the young lady, " what you say about 
politeness is perfectly just. I have heard my uncle and 
many sensible people say the same ; but, in order to acquire 
this species of it, both goodness of heart and a just way of 
thinkmg are required, and therefore many people content 
themselves with aping what they can pick up in the dress, 
or gestures, or language of the higher classes ; just like the 
poor ass, which, drest in the skin of a lion, was taken for 
the lion himself, till his unfortunate braying exposed the 
cheat. 

" This story," continued Miss Simmons, " is continually 
coming into my mind, when I see anybody imagine himself 
of great importance, because he has adopted some particular 
mode of dress, or the grimaces of fashionable people. Nor 
do I ever see Masters Mash and Compton, without thinking 
of the lion's skin, and expecting every moment to hear them 
bray." 

Harry laughed very heartily at this; but soon their 
attention was attracted towards the company, who had 
ranged themselves by pairs for country-dancing. Miss 
Simmons, who was very fond of this exercise, then asked 
Harry, if he had never practised any of these dances? 
Harry said, ** He had joined in them three or four times at 
home, and he believed he should not be puzzled about any 
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of the figures." "Well theiiy" aaid the yoimg lady, **to 
show how little I regard their intended mortification, I will 
stand up, and von shall be my partner." So they rose, and 
placed themselves at the bottom of the whole company, 
according to the laws of dancing, which appoint that place 
for those who come last. 

The music began to strike up in a more joyous strain. 
GRie little dancers exerted themselves with all their activity, 
and the exercise difiused a glow of health and cheerfulness 
over the faces of the most pale and languid. Harry exerted 
himself here with much better success than he had lately 
met with in the minuet. He found no difficulty in the 
varied figures of the dance; and the less so, ^om the 
assistance of Miss Simmons, who explained to him everything 
that appeared embarrassing. 

By the continuance of the dance, all who were at first at 
the upper end had descended to the bottom; where they 
ought to have waited quietly, till their companions, becoming 
in their turn uppermost, iad danced down to their former 

E laces. But when Miss Simmons and Harry expected to 
ave had their just share of the exercise, they found that 
almost all their companions had deserted them and retired 
to their places. Harr^r could not help wondering at this 
behaviour ; but Miss Simmons told him, with a smile, that 
it was only in keeping with the rest. '^ This is frequently 
the way," added she, "that those who think themselves 
superior to the rest of the world, choose to show their 
importance." "It is a very bad way, indeed," replied 
Harry; "people may choose whether thej will dance or 
not, but, if they do, they ought to submit to the laws of 
the dance ; — ^and I have always observed among the little 
boys whom I am acquainted with, that wherever this disposi- 
tion prevails, it is the greatest proof of a bad and contemptible 
temper." "I am a&aid," replied Miss Simmons, "that 
your observations will hold universally true ; and that those 
who expect so much for themselves, without being willing 
to consider their fellow-creatures in turn, in whatever 
station they are found, are always mean, ignorant, and 
despicable." 
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" I remember," said Hany, "reading a story of a great 
man, called Sir Philip Sydney. This gentleman was reckoned 
not only the brayest, but the most polite gentleman in aJi 
England. It happened that he was sent over the sea to 
nsBist some of our allies against their enemies. After having 
distinguished himself in a manner which gained him the 
lore and esteem of all the army, this excellent man one day 
received a shot which broke lus thigh, as he was bravely 
£ghting at the head of his men. Sir Philip Sydney felt 
that he was mortally wounded, and was obligeid to turn his 
horse's head and retire to his tent, in order to have his 
wound examined. By the time he had reached his tent, 
he not only felt great agonies from his wound, but the 
heat of the weather, and the fever which the pain produced, 
had excited an intolerable thirst; so that ne begged his 
attendants to fetch him a little water. With infinite 
difliculty some water was procured and brought to him ; 
but, just as he was raising the cup to his lips, he chanced 
to see a poor English soldier, who had been mortaUy 
woxuided in the same engagement, and lay upon the ground, 
faint and bleeding, and ready to expire. The poor man 
was sufTering, like his general, &om the pain of a consuming 
thirst, and therefore, though respect prevented him from 
asking for any, he turned his dying eyes upon «ie mAev, 
with an eagerness which sufficiently explained his sufferings. 
Upon this, the excellent and noble gentleman took the cup, 
which he had not yet tasted, from his Hps, and gave it to 
his attendants ; ordering them to carry it to the wounded 
soldier, and only saying, * This poor man wants it still more 
than I do.' 

"This story,'* added Harry, "was always a particular 
favourite with Mr. Barlow, and he has often pointed it out 
to me, as an example not only of the greatest virtue and 
humanity, but also of that elevated way of thinking, which 
constitutes the true gentleman. An ordinary man might 
have pitied the poor soldier, or even have assisted him, 
when he had first taken care of himself; but who, in such 
a dreadful extremity as that to which the brave Sydney 
was reduced, would be capable of even forgetting his own 
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Bufferinga to relieve another, unless he had acquired the 
generous habit of always slighting his own gratifications 
for the sake of his fdlow-creatures ? " 

As Hany was conversing in this manner, the little com- 
pany had left off dancing, and were refreshing themselves 
with a variety of cakes and agreeable beverages, which had 
been provided for the occasion. Tommy Merton and the 
other young gentlemen were now distinguishing themselves 
by their attendance upon the ladies, whom they were sup- 
plying with everything they chose to have; but no one' 
thought it worth while to wait upon Miss Simmons. When 
Harry observed this, he ran to the table, and brought her a 
tray with cakes and lemonade ; which he presented, if not 
with a better grace, with a more sincere desire to oblige 
than any of the rest. But, as he was stooping down to 
offer her the choice. Master Mash unluckily passed that 
way, and, elated by the success of his late piece of ill-nature, 
determined to play a second trick still more brutal than the 
first. Just as Miss Simmons was- helping herself to some 
wine and water. Mash, pretending to stumble, pushed 
Hany in such a manner, tnat the greater part of the con- 
tents of the glasses was discharged upon her dress. The 
yoim^ lady coloured at the insult ; and Harry, who instantly 
perceived* that it had been done on purpose, being no longer 
able to contain his indignation, seized a glass that was only 
half emptied, and flung the contents full into the face of 
the aggressor. Mash, who was a boy of violent passions, 
exasperated at this retaliation, which he so well deserved, 
instantly caught up a drinking-glass, and flung it at Harry's 
head. Happy was it for Harry that it oidy grazed his 
head, without taking full effect; it however laid bare a 
considerable gash, and Harry was in an instant covered with 
his own blood. This provoked him the more, ahd made 
him forget both the place and the company where he was ; 
and flying upon Mash with all the fury of just revenge, a 
dreadful fight ensued, which put the whole room in con** 
stemation. 

Mr. Merton soon appeared, and with some difficulty 
separated the enraged combatants. He then inquired into 



the subject of the contest, which Master Maah endeavoured 
to explain away as an accident. But Horry pereisted with 
BO much firmuBSB in his account, in which he was corroborated 
by Miss Simmons, that Mr. Merton readily perceived the 
truth. Maah, however, apologised for himseff in the best 
manner he could, bj saying, .that he only meant to play 
Master Harry an innocent trick, without the slightest 
intention of injuring Mias Simmons. 

"Whatever Mr. ]^rton felt, he did not say a great deal. 
He, however, endeavoured to pacify the enraged combatants, 
and ordered aaaistance for Harry, to bind up tbe wound, 
and clean him &om tbe blood, which had now disfigured 
him &om head to foot. 

Mrs. Merton, who was sitting at the upper end of the 
room amidst the other ladies, had seen the fray, and been 
informed that it was owing to Harrv's throwing a glasa of 
lemonade in Master Mash's face, rbis gave Mrs. Compton 
an opportunity of indulging again in long invectives against 
Harry, bis breeding, family, and manners. " She never," 
she said, "bad liked the boy; and now he had justified 
all her forebodings to tbe full. Such a little vulgRT 
wretch could never have witnessed anything but scenes of 
liot and ill manners ; and now he was braidmg and fighting 
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in a gentleman's house, just as he would do at one of the 
public-houses to which he was used to go with his father ! " 

While she was in the midst of this eloquent harangue, 
Mr. Merton came up, and gave a more unprejudiced narrative 
of the affair. He acquitted Harry of all blame, and said, 
that it was impossible, even for the mildest tempered boy 
in the world, to act otherwise than he had done upon such 
unmerited provocation. This account seemed wonderfully 
to turn the scale in Harry's favour. Though Miss Simmons 
was no great favourite with the young ladies, yet the spirit 
and gallantry which he had displayed in her cause, began 
to act Yeary forcibly on their minds. One of the young 
ladies observed, that ** if Master Harry were better drest, 
he would certiunly be a very pretty boy." Another said, 
'' she had always thought he had a look above his station ;" 
and a third remarked, that, "considering he had never 
learned to dance, he had by no means a vulgar look." 

This untoward accident having thus been amicably settled, 
the amusements of the evening went forward. But Harry, 
who hod now lost all taste for genteel company, took the 
first opportunity of retiring to bed; where he soon fell 
asleep, and forgot his mortification and bruises. In the 
meantime the little company below found means to entertain 
themselves till past midnight, and then retired to' their 
rooms. 

The next morning, they rose later than usual ; and, as 
several of the young gentlemen who had been invited to 
the preceding evening's diversion, were not to return till 
after dinner, they agreed to take a walk into the country. 
Harry went with them, as usual, though Master Mash, by 
his misrepresentations, had prejudiced Tommy and all the 
rest against him. But Harry, who was conscious of his own 
innocence, and began to feel the pride of injured friendship, 
disdained to give an explanation of his behaviour, since his 
friend was not sufficiently interested about the matter to 
demand one. 

As they were walking slowly across a common, they 
descried at a distance a prodigious crowd of people, oU 
moving forward in the same direction. This attracted the 
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curiosity of the little troop ; and, on inquiry, they fomid 
there was goiiig to be a buU-baiting. Instantly an eager 
desire to see the diversion seized upon aU the little gentle- 
men. One obstacle alone presented itself, which was, that 
their parents, and particularly Mrs. Merton, had made 
them promise that they would avoid every kind of danger 
This objection was, however, removed by Master Billy 
Lyddall ; who remarked, that " there could be no danger in 
the sight, as the bull was to be tied fast, and could there- 
fore do them no harm. Besides," added he, snuling, " what 
occasion have they to know that we have been at all ? I 
hope we are not such simpletons as to accuse ourselves, or 
such tell-tales as to inform against one another." ''No! 
no! no!" was the universal exclamation, from all but 
Harry, who remained profoundly silent. '^ Master Harry 
has not said a word," said one of the little folks ; " surely he 
will not tell of us." " Indeed," said Harry, " I don't wish 
to tell of you ; but if I am asked where we have been, how 
can I help telling ? " " What ! " answered Master Lyddall, 
*' can't you say that we have been walking along the road, or 
across the common, without mentioning anything farther ? " 
" No," said Harry, '' that would not be speaking truth ; 
besides, bull-baiting is a very cruel and dangerous diver- 
sion, and therefore none of us should go to see it ; least of 
all Master Merton, whose mother loves him so much, and 
is so careful about him." 

This speech was not received with much approbation by 
those to whom it was addressed. '^ A pretty fellow," said 
one, ^' to give himself these airs, and pretend to be wiser 
than every one else!" "What!" said Master Compton, 
*' does this beggar's brat think that he is to govern gentle- 
men's sons, because Master Merton is so good as to asso- 
ciate with him ? " " K I were Master Merton," said a 
third, " I'd soon send the little impertinent rascal home to 
his own blackguard family." And Master Mash, who was the 
biggest and strongest boy in the whole company, came up to 
Harry, and grinning in his face, said, " So, all the return that 
you make to Master Merton for his goodness to you,, is to be 
a spy and an informer^ is it, you little dirty blackguard f " 
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TLsanrj, wlio had long peroeiTed and lamented tibe eooineBB 
of MastW Merton towards him, was now mndi mote 
griered to tee that his friend was not onlj silent, hak 
seemed to take an iU^natoied pleasme in these inenlta, than 
at the insuks themselres "wXaek were offered to him. How- 
erer, as soon aB the crowd of tormentore who aarrounded 
him would g^re him leare to speak, he oooDj anawered, 
that he was as little a f^j and infiirmer aa any of them; 
and as to b^ginfi;, he thanked Grod, he wanted aa little oi 
th^n,as they didof him; '^besides/' addedhe, ^wereleren 
reduced so low as to hare to \)eg, I should know better how 
to employ my time, than to ask charity of an^ one here." 

This saarcastic answer, and the reflections it called fortii, 
had soch an effect upon the too irritable temper of Master 
3Ierton, that, in an mstont, forgetting his former obligations 
and afle^on to Harry, he strutted up to him, and dratching 
his fist, asked him, '^ Whether he meant to insult him ? " 
^' Well done, Master Merton!" echoed through the whole 
company ; '* thrash him heari^- for his impudence." '' !No, 
Master Tommy," answered H any , "it is you and your 
friends here tmit insult me." " Tl^iat ! " answered Tommy, 
" are you a person of such consequence, that you must not 
be spoken to? — ^You are a prodigiously fine gentleman, 
indeed." " I always thought you one, till now," answered 
Harry. " How, you rascal ! " said Tommy, " do you sav 
that I am not a gentleman ? Take that ! " and he stmck 
Harry upon the race with his fist. Harry's fortitude was 
not proof a^^ainst this treatment ; he turned his face away, 
and only said, in a low tone of voice, " Master Tommy, Master 
Tommy, I never should have thought you could have treated 
mo in this unworthy manner!" Then, covering his face with 
both his hands, he burst into an agony of crying. 

The little troop of gentlemen, who were vastly delighted 
with the mortification which Harry had undergone, and had 
formed a very indifferent opinion of his prowess, from the 
patience which he had hitherto exerted, began to gather 
round, and repeat their persecutions. "Coward," and 
"blackguard," and "tell-tale," echoed in a chorus through the 
circle ; and some, more forward than the rest, seized him 



show hia pretty face." 

But Hanr, who now begaa to recollect himBelf, wiped 
Hb tears witn his hand, aad, looking up, asked them m a 
firm voice, aud with a steady countenance, why they 
meddled with him. Then, swinging round, he diseng^H 
himself at ODCe from all who had t^en hold of him. The 
greater part of the company ^ve way at this question, and 
■eemed disposed to l^ve him unmolested ; but Master 
Mash, who was the most quarrelBomo and impertinent boy 
present, advanced, and looking at Hany with a COn> ' 
temptuouB sneer, said, " This ia the way we always treat ■ 
such little blackguards as you ; and if you have not had 
enough to satisfy you, we'll willingly give you some more." 
" Aa to all your nicknames and nonsense," answered 
Harry, " I don't think it worth my while to resent them ; 
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but, thoi^ X have aliowad TffiilrT Mertan to strike me, 
these '« not aaa&er in tiie c ompmy ah&Il do it ; or, if he 
dbootee to isj, he shall socoi &nd ^diether I Jon m ooward 
omot." 

Master Mash made no auwer to this, but hy a slap on 
the lace; which Harrr letumed by m punch witiL his £st 
which had almost oTeanset his antag^anist, in spite of Mash's 
supmoritj of sise and stoeng^ This una^eeted che(^ 
mm a boj so much smailer tiban himself might prohahlj 
have eookd the eooa^ of Madbi, had he not ^een aiduuBBd 
of yielduig to one whom he iiad treated witii so mo^ 
unmerited eontempt Bummoning, iiierefore, all his leao- 
lution, he flew fiinoudj at Harry; and, ss he had o&en 
been engaged in quands like tibia, he struck him with so 
mueh force, that, with the first blow he aimed, he Mled him 
to the eround. Hanr, foiled in this manner, but not 
dismayed, rote in an instant, and atisacked his adTersaxT 
with redoubled vigour, at the very moment when Mask 
tiiought himself sure of the Tictory. A second time did 
MJash, after a short but aev^w contest, dose widi his un- 
daunted enemy, and, by dint of superior strength, rough! j 
hurl him to the ground. 

The little troop of spectators, who had mistaken Barry's 
pjfttient fortitude for cowardice, began now to entertain the 
sincerest respect for his courage, and gathered round the 
combatants in silence. A second time Harry rose and 
attacked his stronger adversary with the cool intrepidity of 
a veteran combatant. The battle now began to grow more 
critical and more violent. Mash had superior strength and 
dexterity, and greater knowledge of fitting. His blows 
were aimed with equal skill and force, and each appeared 
sufficient to crush an enemy so much inferior in size, in 
strength, and in vears. But Harry possessed a body 
inured to pain and hardship^ a c;reater degree of activity, 
and a cool, unyielding courage, which nothing could disturb 
or daunt. Four times had he now been thrown down by 
the strength of his foe— four times had he risen, stronger 
from bis fall, covered with dirt and blood, and pantmg 
with fatigue, but still unconquered. At length, ttom tho 
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duration of the combat, and his own violent exertions, the 
strength of Mash began to foil. Enraged and disappointed 
at the obstinate resistance he had met with, he began to 
lose all command of his temper, and to strike at random. 
His breath grew short, his efforts were more laborious, and 
his knees seemed scarcely able to sustain his weight ; but, 
actuated by rage and shame, he rushed with all his might 
upon Harry, as if determined to crash him with one last 
effort. Harry prudently stepped back, and contented him- 
self with parrying the blows that were aimed at him ; till, 
seeing that his antagonist was almost exhausted by his own 
impetuosity, he darted at him with all his force, and, by one 
successful blow, levelled him with the ground. 

An involuntary shout of triumph now burst from the 
little assembly of spectators; for such is the temper of 
human beings, that they are- more inclined to consider 
superiority of force than justice; and the very same boys 
who just before were loaoing Harry with taunts and out- 
rages, were now ready to congratulate him upon his victory. 
He, however, when he found his antagonist no longer 
capable of resistance, kindly assisted him to rise, and toLd 
him, '* he was* very sorry for what had happened." Mash, 
however, oppressed at once with the pain of nis bruises, and 
the disgrace of his defeat, observed an obstinate silence. 

Their attention was now engaged by a new and interesting 
spectacle. A bull of the lai^st size and greatest beauty 
was led across the plain, adorned with ribands of various ' 
colours. The majestic animal suffered himself to be led 
along, an unresisting prey, till he arrived at the spot destined 
for the theatre of his persecutions. Here he was fastened 
to an iron ring, which had been strongly let into the ground, 
and whose force they imagined would be suj£cient to 
restrain him, even in the midst of his most violent exertions. 
A great crowd of men, women, and children then sur- 
rounded the place, waiting with eager curiosity for the 
inhuman sport which they expected. The little party who 
had accompanied Master Merton, were now no longer to be 
restrained. Their friends, their parents, admonition, duty, 
and promises, were all forgotten in an instant ; and, solely 

s 2 
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intent upon gratifying their curiosity, they mingled witb 
the surrounding multitude. 

Harry, although reluctantly, followed them at a distance. 
Neither the ill-usage he had received, nor the pain of his 
wounds, could make him unmindful of Master Merton, or 
careless of his safety. He knew too well the dreadful 
accidents which frequently attend these barbarous sports, 
to be able to quit his &iend, till he had once more seen him 
in a place of safety. The noble animal that was to be 
wantonly tormented, was fastened to the ring by a strongly- 
twisted cord, which, though it confined and cramped ma 
exertions, did not entirely restrain them. Although 
possessed of almost irresistible strength, he seemed un- 
willing to exert it, and looked round upon* the multitude of 
his enemies with a gentleness which ought to have disarmed 
their ferocity. 

Presently a dog of the largest size and most ferocious 
courage was let loose. As soon as he beheld the bull, he 
uttered a savage yell, and rushed upon him with all the ras^ 
of inveterate animosity. The bull suffered him to approach ; 
but, just as the dog was springing up to seize him, he 
rushed forward to meet his foe, and putting his head to 
the ground, canted him several yards into the air; and 
had not the spectators run and caught him upon their 
backs and hands, he would have been crushed to pieces in 
the fall. The same fate befell another, and another dog, 
which were let loose successively. One was killed upon 
the spot, while another, with a broken leg, crawled howBi 
and Gmping away. The bull, in the meanwhile, behav( 
with aU the cahnness and intrepidity of an experienced 
warrior; without violence, without passion, he waited every 
'attack of his enemies, and then severely punished them for 
their rashness. 

While this was going on, to the diversion not only of the 
rude and illiterate populace, but of the little gentlemen and 
of Master Merton, a poor, half-naked .Negro came up, and 
humbly implored their charity. He hod served, he told 
them, on board an English vessel, and even showed them 
the scars of several wounds he hxid received ; but now he 



-woe discli&rged ; ani, without {riends, and without as^iet- 
ance, he comd scarcely find food to support hia wretched 
life, or clothes to cover him from the wintry wiad. 

Some of the young geutlemen, who hnd been little tangtt 
to feel or pity the diBtress of others, were base enough to 
attempt to jest upon his dusky colour and foreign accent ; 
but Master Merton, who, though lately much corrupted 
and changed from what he hnd been with Mr. Barlow, pre- 
eerved a great degree of generosity, put his hand into his 
pocket in order to relieTe him. Unfortunately he found 
nothing to give. The foolish profusion which he had lately 
learned from the young gentlemen at his father's house, 
had made him waate all hu stock of money iu cards, play- 
things, and trifles, and now he found himself unable to 
relieve the distress he pitied. 

Thus repulsed on every side, and unasBisted, the unibr- 
tonate Xegro approached the place where Harry stood, 
holding out the tattered remains of his hat, and imploring 
charity. Harry had not much to give ; but he took out m 
hia pocket sixpence, which constituted all his wealth, and 
gave it with the kindest look of compaBsion, saying, " Here, 
poor man, this is all I have ; if I hod more, it should be at 
your eoTvice." He had no time to add more; for, at that 
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instant, three fierce dogs rushed upon the bull at once, and 
hj their joint attacks, rendered him almost mad. The calm^ 
deliberate courage which he had hitherto shown, was now 
chanjzed into rage and desperation. He roared with pain 
and nuy. Flashes of fire seemed to come from his angry 
eyes, and his mouth was covered with foam and blood, lie 
hurried round the stake with incessant toil and rage, first 
aiming* at one, then at another, of the persecuting dogs, 
that harassed him on eveij side, growling and baying, and 
biting him. At length, with a frinouB enort, he trampled 
one of his foes ben^h his feet, and gored a second most^ 
frightfully ; and, at the same moment, the cord, which had 
hi&erto confined him, snapped asunder, and let him loose- 
upon the affirighted multituae. 

It is impossible to conceive the terror and dismay which 
instantly seized the crowd of spectators. Those who before 
had been shouting with joy, and encouraging the fury of 
the doss with cries and acclamations, were now scattered 
over the plain, all fiying from the fiiry of the animal 
they had been so basely tormenting. The enraged bull, 
meanwhile, rushed like lightning over the field, trampling 
some, goring others, and taking ample vengeance for th& 
injuries he had received. Presently, he ran with headlong 
mpj towards the spot where Master Merton and his asso- 
ciates stood ; all fied with wild afiright, but with a speed 
unequal to that of the pursuer. Shrieks, and outcries, and 
lamentations were heard on every side ; and those, who a 
few minutes before had despised the good advice of Harry, 
would now have given the world to be safe in the houses 
of their parents. Harry alone seemed to preserve his 
presence of mind. He neither cried out nor ran; but, 
when the dreadful animal approached, leaped nimbly aside, 
and the bull passed on, without troubling nimself about his 
escape. «* 

Not so fortunate was Master Merton. He happened to 
be the last of the little troop of fugitives, and nul in the 
way which the bull had taken. And now his destruction 
appeared certain ; for, as he ran, whether through fear, or 
tne inequality of the ground, his foot slipped, and down he 



tumbled, in the veiy path of the enraged punuing animal. 
All who Bftw him imagmed his fate inevitable ; and it would 
certainly hare proTed so, had not Harry, with a courage and 
presence of mind abore his years, suddenly seized a prong, 
which one of the fueitlTes had dropped, and at the very 
moment when the biul was stoopine to gore hia defenceless 
Mend, advanced and woonded bim m the flank. The bull, 
in an instant, tamed short, and with redoubled rage mad« 
at his new assailant ; and it is probable that, notwith- 
standing hia intrepidity, Harrr would have paid the price 
of his assistaace to his friend with hia own life, haa not 
Bu unexpected succour arrived — for, in that instant, the 
grateful Negro rushed on like lightning to assist him, and, 
assailing the bull wiih a weighty stick that he held in hia 
hand, compelled him to turn Ms rage upon a new object. 
The bull mdeed attacked him with all the impetuosity of' 
revenge ; but the Negro jumped nimbly aside, and eluded 
hia tiaj. Not contented with this, he wheeled round hia 
fierce antagonist, and, seizing him by the tail, began to 
batter his aides with an unexpected storm of blows. In 
vain did the enraged animal b«Ilow and writhe in all the 
conTolsionB of madness. Hia intrepid foe, without ever 
quitting his hold, suffered himself to be dragged about the 
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field, still continuing bis discipline, till the creature was 
almost spent with the fatigue ox his own violent exertions. 
Then some of the boldest of the spectators, taking courage, 
approached to the Negro's assistance ; and, throwing a well- 
twisted rope over his head, thej at length, by dint of 
superior numbers, completely mastered the furious animal 
and bound him to a tree. 

In the meanwhile, several of Mr. Merton's servants, 
who had been sent out after the young gentlemen, 
approached, and took up their young master, who, though 
without a wound, was almost dead with fear and agita- 
tion. Harry, after seeing that his friend was perfectly 
safe, and in the hands of his own family, invited the 
Negro to accompany him, and, instead of returning io 
Mr. Merton's, took the way which led to his father's 
house. 

While these scenes were passing, Mrs. Merton, though 
ignorant of the danger of her son, was not undisturbed at 
home. Some accounts had been brought of Hand's combat, 
which served to make her uneasy, and to influence her 
more against him. Mrs. Gompton, too, and Miss Matilda^ 
who had conceived a violent dislike to Harry, were busy to 
inflame her by their malicious representations. 

While Mrs. Merton was in this humour, her husband 
happened to enter, and was at once attacked by all ihe 
ladies upon the subject of this improper connexion. He 
endeavoured, for a, long time, to remove their prejudices by 
reason ; but when he Smad that to be impossible, he con- 
tented himself with telling his wife, that a little time would 
perhaps decide who were the most proper companions for 
their son; and that, till Harry had done something to 
render himself unworthy of their notice, he never could 
consent to their treating him with coldness or neglect. 

At this moment a female servant burst into the room, 
with all the wildness of fear, and cried out with a voice 
that was scarcely articulate, "Oh! madam, madam! such 
an accident — ^poor, dear Master Tommy ! '* 

" What of nim, for God's sake ? " cried out Mrs. Merton, 
with a vehemence that sufficiently marked her feelings. 
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" Nay, madam," answered the servoat, " he is not much hurt, 
thej say; but little Saudford has taken him to a bull- 
baiting, and the bull has gored him; and William and 
John are bringing him home in their arms." 

These words were scarcely delivered when Mrs. Merton 
uttered a violent shriek, and was seized with an hysteric 
fit ; and while the ladies were all employed in assisting her, 
and restoring her senses, Mr. Merton, who, though much 
alarmed, was more composed than his wife, walked hastily 
out, to learn the truth of this imperfect narration. 

He had not proceeded far, before he met the crowd of 
children and servants, one of whom carried Tommy Merton 
in his arms. As soon as he was convinced that his son 
had received no other damage than a violent fright, he 
began to enquire into the circumstances of the affaur ; but 
before he had time to receive any information, Mrs. Merton, 
who had recovered from her fainldng, came running wildly 
from the house. When she saw that her son was safe, she 
caught him in her arms, and began to utter all the inco- 
herent expressions of a mother's fondness. It was with 
difficulty that her husband could prevail upon her to 
moderate her transports till they were within. Then she 
gave a loose to her feelings in all their violence ; and for 
a considerable time was incapable of attending to anything 
through joy at his miraculous preservation. 

At length, however, she became more composed, and 
observing that all the company were present, except Hany 
Sandfor^ she exclaimed, with sudden indignation, ^ So, 1 
see that little abominable wretch has not had the impudence 
to follow you in ; and I almost wish that the bull had gored 
him, as he deserved." *' What little wretch do you mean, 
mamma P " said Tommy. " Whom can I mean," cried Mrs. 
Merton, " but that vile Harry Sandford, whom your father 
is so fond of, and who had nearly cost you your life, by 
leading you into this danger?" ''He! mamma," said 
Tommy, '' he lead me into d^iger ! He did all he could to 
persuade me not to go, and I was a very naughty boy 
indeed not to take his advice." 

Mrs. Merton stood amazed at this information ; for her 
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prejudices had operated so poverfuUj upon her mind, that 
she had implicitlj believed the guilt of Hairy upon the 
imperfect evidence of the maid. " Who then," said Mr. 
Merton, ''could have been so imprudent?" ''Indeed, 
papa," answered Tommy, " we were all to blame ; all but 
Harry, who advised and begged us not to go, and paiticularlj 
me, because he said it would give you so much uneasiness 
when you knew it, and that bull-baiting was so dangerous 
a sport." 

Mrs. Merton looked confused at her mistake, but Mrs. 
Gompton observed, that she supposed " Hany was a&aid 
of the danger, and ihefefore ittdinseiy kept out of the way." 
*' Oh^ BO ! indeed, madam," answ«!ed one of the little boys, 
" HaiTv is no coward, though we thought him so at first, 
when he let master Tommy strike hun ; but he fought 
Master Mash in the bravest mamaer I ever saw; and 
though Master Mash fought very well, yet Haary had the 
advantage ; and I saw him follow us at a little distance, and 
keep his eye upon Master Merton all the time, till the bull 
broke loose — and then I was so lightened thut I do not 
know what became of him." " So, this is the little boy," 
said Mr. Merton, " whom you were for driving from the 
society of your children. But let us hear more of this 
story; for as yet I know neither the particulars of his 
danger, nor his escape." Upon this, one of the servants, 
who fit>ni a little distance had seen the whole afibir, was 
called in and examined. He gave them an exact account of 
all ; of Tommy's misfortune ; of Harry's bravery ; of the 
unexpected succour of the poor Negro ; and filled the whole 
room with admiration, that such an action, so noble, so 
intrepid, so fortunate, should have been achieved by such a 
child. * 

Mrs. Merton was now silent with shame at reflecting 
upon her own unjust prejudices, and the frivolous grounds 
on which she had become the enemy of a boy who had saved 
the life of her darling son, and who appeared as much 
superior in character to all the young gentlemen at heir 
house, as they exceeded him in rank and fortune. The 
young ladies now forgot their form^ objections to his 



person and manners, and all the compaa; conepired to 
extol the conduct of Harry to the skies. 

Mr. Merton, who had appeared store delighted than all 
the rest with the relation a£ Harry's intrepidity, now cast 
his eyes round tiie room, and seemed to be looking for his 
little friend. Wben he could not &id him, he said, with 
Bome concern, " "Where can our little deliverer be ? Surely 
he can have met with no accident, that he has not retumea 
with the rest !" " Ko, sir," said one of the sernuats ; " as to 
that, Haiiy Baodford is safe enough, for I saw him go towards 
hie own home in company with the Jfegto." "Sorely, 
then," answered Mr. Merton, " he must have received 
some unworthy treatment, to make him thus abruptly desert 
UB all. And now I recollect, I heard one of the young 
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fsntlemen mention a blow that Harry had received. Surely^ 
oinniy, you could not have been so basely ungratefiil as to 
strike the best and noblest of your fnends!" Tommys at 
this, hung down his head; his face was covered with a 
burning blush, and the tears began silently to trickle down 

Mrs. Merton remai&ed the anguish and confusion of her 
«hild ; and, catching him in her arms, was going to clasp 
him to her bosom with the most endearing expressions ; but 
Mr. Merton, hastily interrupting her, said, " it is not now 
a time to give way to fondness for a child, who, I fear, has 
acted the basest and vilest part that can disgrace a human 
being, and who, if what I suspect is true, can be only a 
dishonour to his parents." At this, Tommy could no 
longer contain himself, but burst into such a violent tran- 
sport of crying, that Mrs. Merton, who seemed to feel the 
severity of Mr. Merton's conduct with still more poignanqr 
than her son, caught her darling up in her arms, and carried 
him abruptly out of the room, accompanied by most of the 
ladies, who pitied Tommy's abasement, and agreed, that 
there was no crime he could have been guilty of, which was 
not amply atoned for by such charming sensibiliir^. 

But Mj*. Merton, who now felt all the painful interest of 
a tender father, and considered this as the critical moment, 
w!iich was to give his son the impression of worth or 
baseness for life, was determined to examine this affiur to 
the utmost. He therefore took the first opportunity of 
drawing aside the little boy who had mentioned Master 
Merton's striking Harry, and questioned him upon the 
subject. The boy, who had no particular interest in disguising 
the truth, related the circumstances nearly as they hap- 
pened; and, though he a little softened the matter in 
Tommy's favour, yet, without intending it, he held up such 
A picture of his violence and injustice, as wou!nded his 
fattier to the soul. 

While Mr. Merton was occupied by these uneasy feelings, 
he was agreeably surprised by a visit from Mr. Barlow, who 
came acddentafly to see him, perfectly ignorant of all the 
great events which had so recently happened. 
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Mr. Merton received this worthj man with the sincerest 
cordiality ; but there was such a gloom in his manner, that 
Mr. Barlow began to suspect that all was not right with 
Tommy; and therefore purposely enquired after him, to 
give his father an opportunity of speaking. This Mr. 
Merton did not fail to do ; and, taking Mr. Barlow 
affectionately by the hand, he said, " Oh ! my dear sir, I 
begin to fear that aU my hopes are at' an end in that boy, 
and all your kind endeavours thrown away. He has just 
behaved in such a manner as shows him to' be radically 
corrupted, and insensible to every principle but pride.** 
He then related to Mr. Barlow every incident of Tommy's 
behaviour ; ijnaking the severest reflections upon his inso- 
lence and ingratitude, and blaming his own supineness, that 
he had not earlier checked these boisterous passions, which 
now burst forth with a degree of fury that tnreatened ruin 
to his hopes. 

" Indeed," answered Mr. Barlow, " I am very sorry to 
hear this account of mv little friend. Yet I do not see it 
in quite so serious a ligl^t as yourself ; and though I cannot 
deny the dangers that may arise from a character so 
susceptible of false impressions, and so violent at the same 
time, yet I do not thmk the corruption either so great or 
so general as you seem to suspect. Vo we not see, even in 
the most trifling habits of body or speech, that a long and 
continual attention is reqmred, if we would wish to change 
them ? — and yet our perseverance is, in the end, generally 
successful. Why, then, should we imagine that those of 
the mind are less obstinate, or subject to different laws ? 
Or, why should we rashly abandon ourselves to despair, from 
the flrst experiments, that do not succeed according to our 
wishes ?" 

"Indeed," answered Mr. Merton, "what you say is 
perfectly consistent with the' general benevolence of your 
character, and most consolatory to the tenderness of a 
father. Yet, I know too well the general weakness of 
parents in respect to the faults of their children, not to be 
upon my guard against the delusions of my own mind. And 
when I consider the abrupt transition of my son into 
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eyerything that is most inconsistent with goodness ; how 
lightly, how instantaneously he seems to have forgotten 
everything he had learned with you ; I cannot help forming 
the most painful and melancholy forebodings of the future." 

"Alas, answered Mr. Barlow, "what is the general 
malady of human nature, but this very instability which 
now appears in your son P Do you imagine that half the 
yices oi men arise from real aeprayity of heart? I am 
conyinced that the greater part of all bad conduct springs 
rather from want of finnness, than from any settled 
propensity to evil." 

" Indeed," replied Mr. Merton, " what you say is very 
reasonable ; nor did I ever expect that a Doy so long in- 
dulged and spoiled, should be exempt from failinp. But 
what particularly hurts me is to see him proceed to such 
extremities without any adequate temptation ; extremities 
that I fear imply a defect of gratikide and ceoerosity, 
virtues which I always thought he had possessed in a yerj 
great degree." 

" Neither," answered Mr. Barlow, " am I at all convinced 
that your son is deficient in either. But you are to 
consider the prevalence of example, and the circle to which 
you have lately introduced him. If it is so difficult even 
for persons of a more mature age and experience to resist 
the impressions of those vnth whom they constantly asso- 
ciate, how can you 'expect it from your son ! To be armed 
against the prejudices of the world, and to distinguish real 
merit from the splendid vices which pass current in what is 
called society, is one of the most difficult of human sciences. 
Nor do I know a single character, however excellent, that 
would not candidly confess he has often made a vnrong 
election, and paid that homage to a brilliant outside, which 
is o^ due to real merit." 

" xou comfort me very much," said Mr. Merton ; " but 
euch ungovernable passion! such violence and im- 
petuosity — " 

" Are indeed very formidable," replied Mr. Barlow; " yet, 
when they are properly directed, frequently produce the 
noblest effects. You have, I doubt not, read the story of 
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Polemo, who, &om a debauched joung man, became a 
celebrated philosopher, and a model of Tirtue, only by 
attending a single mond lecture." 

'^ Indc^" said Mr. Merton, '' I am ashamed to confess 
that the yarious employments and amusements in which I 
have passed the greater part of my life, haye not afforded 
me as much leisure for reading as I could wish. You will 
therefore oblige me very much by repeating the story you 
allude to." 



GHAPTEE XV. 

THB 8T0BY 09 POLEMO AND XBN0C1U.TB8 — TOMMY'S HUMILITY — DB- 
PASTUBB OF THE GUS8TS— COMMBVCSMBVT Of THX BIOST 09 BOPHBOH 
AND TIOSANB8. 

<< PoLEMO," said Mr. Barlow, " was a young man of Athens, 
so distinguished by his excesses, that he was the aversion of 
all the discreet part of the city. He led a life of intem- 
perance and dissipation, and was constantly surrounded bj 
a set of loose young men who imitated and encouraged his 
vices ; and when they had totally drowned the little reason 
they possessed, in copious draughts of wine, they were 
accustomed to sally out and practise every species of absurd 
and contemptible m)lic. 

^' One morning, as they were thus wandering about, after 
having spent the night as usual, they beheld a great con- 
course of people listening to the discourse of Xenocrates, a 
celebrated philosopher. The greater part of tiie young 
men, who still retained some sense of shame, were so strucJc 
with this spectacle, that they turned out of the way ; but 
Polemo, who was more daring and abandoned than the rest, 
pressed forward into the midst of the audience. His figure 
was too remarkable not to attract universal notice ; for his 
head was crowned with flowers, his robe hui^ negli|;ently 
about him, and his whole body was reeking with permnes ; 
besides, his look and manners were such as very little 
qualified him for such a company. Many of the audience 
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were so dmleaaed at thifl intermptioa, that tiiey^ were leadyr 
to treat toe joimg man with great aererily; Init tiie 
▼enerable philoaopl^ prevailed upon them not to mdeat 
the intruder, and calmly continued hia diaeomne, whid 
happened to be upon the dignitj and adTantages of 
temperance. 

^Aathe sage nroceeded in hia oration, he descanted iqpon 
this subject witn so much force and eloquence, that the 
youn|; man became, as it were, in spite of himself more com- 
posed and attentive. Fresentljthe philosopher grew still 
more animated in his representation of the shamef oL slaverj 
which results from giying waj to our passions, and the 
happiness of self-conquest; and then the countenance of 
Polemo began to change, and to assume a softer expression. 
He cast his e^es in moumfiil silence upon the ground, as if 
in deep repentance for his own contemptible conduct. StiQ 
the ajg;ed speaker increased in yehemence. He seemed to 
be ammated with the sacred genins of the art which he pro- 
fessed, and to exercise an irresistible power over the minds 
of his hearers. He drew the portrait of an ingenuous and 
modest joimg man, who had been bred up to virtuous toils 
and manlj hardiness. He painted him triumphant over all 
his passions, and trampling upon human fears and weakness. 
'Should his country be invaded,' said Xenocrates, 'you 
see him flj to its defence, and ready to pour forth all his 
blood. Calm and composed he appears, with a terrible 
beauty, in the front of danger, the ornament and bulwark 
of his country. The thickest squadrons are penetrated by 
his resistless valour, and he pomts the paths of victory to 
his admiring followers. Should he fall in Battle, how glonous 
is his lot. To be cut off in the honourable discharge of his 
duty, to be wept bv all the brave and virtuous, and to 
survive in the eternal records of fame ! ' 

" While Xenocrates was thus discoursing, Polemo seemed 
to be inspired with a sacred enthusiasm. His eyes flashed 
fire, his countenance glowed with martial zeal, and the whole 
expression of his person was changed. Presently, the 
philosopher, who haa remarked the effects of his discourse, 
painted^ in no less glowing colours, the life and manners of 
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an effeminate young man. 'UQhappj youth/ said he,- 
' what word Bhall I find to describe thy abasement ? Thou 
art the reproach of thy parents, the disgrace of thy country, 
the scorn or pity of every generous mind. How is Nature 
dishonoured in thy person, and all her choicest gifts bestowed 
in vain ! That strength, which would have rendered thee 
the glory of thy city, and the terror of her foes, is basely 
thrown away on luxury and intemperance ; thy youth and 
beauty are wasted in riot, and prematurely blasted by disease. 
Instead of the eye of fire, the port of intrepidity, the step 
of modest firmness, a squalid paleness sits upon thy face, a 
bloated corpulence enfeebles thy limbs, ana makes thee a 
picture of human nature in its most abject state. But hark ! 
the trumpet sounds ; a savage band of unrelenting enemies 
have surrounded the city, and are p*eparing to scatter 
flames and ruin through the streets ! The virtuous youths, 
educated to nobler cares, arm with generous emulation, and 
fly to its defence. How noble do they appear, drest in 
resplendent arms, and moving slowly on in close, impenetrable 
phaUuiz ? They are animated by every motive which can 
give energy to a human breast, and lift it up to the 
sublimest achievements. Their hoary sires, their venerable 
magistrates, the beautous forms of trembling maidens, attend 
them to the war, with prayers and acclamations. Go forth, 
ye generous bands, secure to meet t}ie rewards of victory, 
or the repose of honourable death. Go forth, ye generous 
bands, but unaccompanied by the wretch I have described ! 
His nerveless arm refuses to bear the ponderous shield ; the 
pointed spear sinks feebly from his grasp ; he trembles at 
the noise and tumult of the war, and flies like the hunted 
hart, to lurk in shades and darlmess. Behold him roused 
firom his midnight orgies ; reeking with wine and odours, 
and crowned with flowers, the oi3y trophies of his war- 
fare, he hurries with trembling steps across the city; 
his voice, his gait,. his whole deportment, proclaim the abject 
slave of intemperance, and stamp indelible infamy upon his 
name!' 

" Polemo listened with fixed attention. The former anima- 
tion of his countenance gave way to a visible dejection ;, 

T 
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ynmMj Uf Im tnmUed, md \m AajkB wmw pde; ke 
Wit loit in menndidj reeolleetion, sad a sSenk tenr was 
obieiT ed to toidde down his chedL Bui, when the pli3o> 
iophor deimbed a diaraeier so like hie own, ahanKe aeemed 
to tiko entire poMesnon of his aool ; and, rovuing himiHf 
as from a long and painful lethafgj, he aoftty laiaed hia 
hand to hia heM, and tore awi^ the chqpteta of flowen, the 
monnmenta of hia effeminacj and diagraoe. He aeemed 
intent to compoae hia dzeaa into a more decent form, and 
wrapped hia robe, which before hung looeely waving with 
an air of atudied effeminacr^, more doeelj about him. 
But when Xenocratea had nniahed hia addieaa, Polemo 
approached him with all the humility of conaciouB guilt, and 
begffed to become hia diaciple ; declaring that the philo- 
aopner had that day gained the moat fflorioua conquest ever 
acmered by reason and philosophy, by inspiring with the 
lore of yirtue a mind hitherto plunged in folly and aensuality . 
Xenocrates embraced the young man, and admitted him 
amonff his disciples. Nor had he ever reason to repent his 
compuance ; for Polemo, from that hour, abandoned all his 
former companiona and vices, and by his uncommon ardour for 
improvement, very soon became as celebrated for virtue and 
wisdom, as he had before been for every contrary quality." 

" I am extremely obliged to you for thia atory," said 
Mr. Morton ; '' and as my son will certainly find a Xeno- 
cratea in you, I wish that you majr have reaaon to think him 
in aome degree a Polemo. But, aince you are ao kind as to 
present me theae agreeable hopea, do not leave the work 
unfinished, but tell me what you think the beat method of 
treating him in hia present critical aituation." '^That," 
said Mr. Barlow, '* must depend, I think, upon the workings 
of hia ownmind. He has always appeared to mea generous 
and a feeling boy, and one who has a fund of natural good- 
neaa amid w the faults which spring up too luxuriantly in 
his character. It iaimpoesible that he should not at pieaeBt 
fM the keenest shame for his own behaviour. It will be 
^our first part to take advantage of these aentimentB, and, 
uialead of afleeting and transitoiT senaation, to diange iiiem 



iato fixed and active principlea. So not at preeent say 
mucli to him upon the Bubject. Let us watch nia conduct, 
and regulate our behaTionr accordingly." 

Mr. Merton now introduced Mr. Barlow to the company 
in the other room. Mrs. Merton, who had begun to be 
a little staggered in somo of the opinione she had most 
affected, received him with uncommon civility, and all the 
rest of the company treated him with the greatest rcHpect. ■ 
But Tommy, who had lately been the oracle and admiration 
of this brilliflDt circle, appeared to have lost all his Tivacity. 
T 2 
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He indeed adyanced to meet Mr. Barlow with. a look of 
afiection and eratitude, and made the most respectful 
answers to all his inquiries ; but his eyes were involuntanlj 
turned to the ground, and sDent melancholy and dejection 
were visible in his face. 

Mr. Barlow remarked, with much satisfisiction, these 
signs of humility and contrition, and pointed them out to 
Mr. Merton the nrst time he had an opportunity of speaking 
to him without being oyerheard; adding, that, unless he 
was much deceiyed, Tommy would soon giye ample proofs of 
true repentance, and reconcile himself to all nis firiends. 
Mr. Merton heard this obseiration with the greatest 
pleasure, and now began to entertain some hopes of seeing 
it accomplished. 

After the dinner was over, most of the young gentlemen 
went away to their respective homes. Tommy seemed to 
have lost much of the enthusiasm which he had lately felt 
i'or his polite and accomplished friends. He even appeared 
to feel a secret joy at their departure, and answered with a 
visible coldness their professions of friendship and repeated 
invitations. Even Mrs. Compton herself, and Miss Matilda, 
who were also departing, found him as insensible as the 
rest, though they did not spore tlie most extravagant 
praises, and the warmest assurances of regard. 

The ceremonies of leave-taking being over,, and most of 
the visitors having departed, a sudden solitude seemed to 
have taken possession of the house, which was lately the 
seat of noise, and bustle, and festivity. Mr. and Mrs. 
Merton and Mr. Barlow were left alone with Miss Simmons 
and Tommy, and one or two others of the smaller gentry 
who had not yet returned to their friends. 

As Mr. Barlow was not fond of cards, Mr. Merton pro- 
posed, in the evening, that Miss Simmons, who was famous 
tor reading well, should entertain the company with some 
little tale or history adapted to the'comprenension even of 
the youngest. Miss Simmons excused herself with the 
f^reatest modesty; but, on Mrs. Merton's joining in the 
rcQuest, she complied, and fetching down a oook, read the 
following story of " Sophron and Tigranes." 
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THE STOEY OP SOPHEOK AKD TIGEANE3. 

Sophron and Tigranes were the children of two neigh- 
bouring shepherds, who fed thevt flocks in the part of Asm 
bordering on Mount Lebanon. They were accustomed to 
each other from their earKest infancy, and the continual 
habit of conversing at length produced a tender and 
intimate friendship. ' 

Sophron was the larger and more robust of the two. His 
look was firm, but modest, his countenance placid, and his 
whole bearing inspired confidence and attachment. lie 
excelled most of the youths of the neighbourhood in every 
species of violent exercise, such as wrestling, boxing, and 
whirling heavy weights ; but he bore his triumphs with 
such modesty, that even those who found themselves van- 
quished could feel no envy towards their conqueror. 

Tigranes, on the contrary, was of a character totally 
different. His body was less strong than that of Sophron, 
but excellentiy proportio;ned, and adapted to every species 
of fatigue. His countenance was ^1 of fire, but displeased 
by an excess of confidence; and his eyes sparkled with 
sense and meaning, but bore too great an expression of 
uncontrolled fierceness. 

Nor were these two youths less different in the applica- 
tion than in the nature of their faculties; for Tigranes 
seemed to be possessed by a restless spirit of commanding 
aU his equab; while Sophron, contented with the enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity, desired nothing more than to avoid 
oppression. 

Still, as they assisted their parents in leading every 
morning their flocks to pasture, they associated with each 
other in rural sports; or, reposing under the shade of 
arching rocks, during the heat of the d^, conversed with 
all the ease of youthful friendship. Their observations 
were not manj ; they were chiefly (miwn from the objects 
of nature which surrounded them, or from the simple mode 
of life to which they had been witness ; but even bere the 
diversity of their characters was suflSciently expressed. 

" See," said Tigranes, one day, as he cast his eyes upwards 
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to the cliffs of a neighbouring rock, '^ that eagle, which rises 
into the regions of air, till lie absolutely soars beyond 
the reach of sight. Were I a bird, I snould choose to 
resemble him, that I might traverse the clouds with the 
rapidity of a whirlwind, and dart like Hghtnine up(»i my 
prey." " Thut eagle," answered Sophron, " is the emblem 
of violence and injustice. He is the en^ny of every bird, 
and even of every beast that is weaker than himself. Were 
I to choose, I should prefer the life of yonder swan, that 
moves so smoothly and inoffensively along the river. He is 
strong enough to defend himself from injury, without 
opposing others; and, therefore, he is neither feared nor 
insulted by other animals." 

While oophron was yet speaking, the eagle, which had 
been hovering in the air, darted suddenly down at some 
distance, and, seizing a lamb, was bearing it away in his 
cruel talons ; when, almost in the same instant, the shep- 
herd, who had been watching all his motions from a neigh- 
bouring hill, let fly an arrow with so unerring an aim, that 
it pierced the body of the bird, and brought him headlong 
to the ground, writhing in the agonies of death. 

" This," said Sophron, ** I have often heard, is the fate of 
ambitious jieople. While they are endeavouring to mount 
beyond their Allows, they are stopped by some unforeseen 
misfortune." " For my part," said I^granes, " I had rather 

Serish in the sky, than enjoy an age of life, basely chained 
own and grovelling upon the surfi^ of the earth." " What 
we may enjoy," answered Sophron, ''is in the hand of 
Heaven ; but may I rather creep through life, than- mount 
to commit injustice and oppress the innocent ! " 

In this maimer passed the early years of the two fnends. 
As they grew up to manhood, the difference of their tem-^ 
pers became more visible, and gradually alienated them from 
each other. Tigranes began to despise the uniform labours 
of the shepherd, and the humble occupationa of the 
country. His sheep were neglected, a^d n^uently wan- 
dered over the plains without a leader to y;uara them in the. 
day, or bring them back at night ; and the greater part oi^ 
his time was employed in climbing rocks, or in traversing 
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the forest, to seek for eagW nesis, or in piercms with his 
axrows the different wild animala which inhabit me woods. 
Khe heard the honi of the hunter or the cry of a honnd it 
was impossible to restrain his eagerness. He r^;arded 
neither the summer's sun nor the winter's frost, while he 
was pursuing his game. The thickest woods, the steepest 
mountains, the deepest rivers, were unable to stop him in 
his career; and he triumphed over every danger and 
difficulty with such invincible courage, as made him at once 
an object of terror and admiration to all the youths in the 
neighbourhood. His friend Sophron alone beheld his exploits 
without either terror or admiration. Of all his comrades, 
Sophron was the only one whom Tigranes still continued to 
respect; for he knew that, with a gentleness of temper 
which scarcely anything could exasperate, he possessed the 
firmest courage, and a degree of bodily strength which 
rendered that courage abnost invincible. Tigranes affected, 
indeed, to despise the virtuous moderation of his friend, and 
ridiculed it with some of his looser comrades ; but he felt 
himself humbled whenever he was in Sophron's company, 
as before a superior being, and therefore gradually estranged 
himself from his society. 

Sophron, on the contrary, entertained the sincerest regard 
for his friend; but he knew the defects of Ti^;ranes, and 
trembled for the consequences which the violence and 
ambition of his character might one day produce. When- 
ever Tigranes abandoned his flocks, or left his rustic tasks 
undone, Sophron had the goodness to supply whatever he 
had omittea. Such was the vigour of his constitution, that 
he was indefiddgable in every labouv^ nor did he ever exert 
his force more willingly than in performing voluntary duties 
for his absent friend. Whenever he met with Tigranes, he 
accosted him in the gentlest manner, and endeavoured to 
win him back to his former habits and manners. He repre- 
sented to him the injury he did his parents, and the dis- 
quietude he occasioned in their minds, by thus abandoning 
me duties of his profession. He sometimes, but with the 
greatest mildness, hinted at the coldness with which 
Tigranes treated him; and reminded his friend of the 
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pleasing intercourse of their childhood. But all his remon- 
strances were vain. Tigranes heard him at first, with cool- 
ness, then with impatience or contempt, and, at last, avoided 
him altogether. 

Sophrpn had a lamb which he had formerlv saved from 
the devouring jaws of a wolf, that . had already bitten the 
poor creature in several places, and destroyed its dam. The 
tenderness with which this benevolent young man had 
nursed and fed the lamb during its infancy, had so att-ached 
it to its master, that it seemed to prefer his society to that 
, of its own species. Wherever Sophron went, the faiths 
lamb accompanied him like his dogs; lay down beside him 
when he reposed, and followed close belund when he drove 
the rest of the flock to pasture. Sophron was much 
attached to his dumb companion. He often amused him-' 
self with the little thing's mnocent gambols, fed it with the 
choicest herbs out of his hands, and when he slept at night 
the lamb was sure to repose beside him. 

It happened, about this time, that Tigranes, as he was 
one day exploring the woods, discovered the den of a she- 
wolf, in which she had left her young ones while she went 
out to search for prev. By a strange caprice he chose out 
the largest of the whelps, carried it home to his house, and 
brought it up as if it had been a useM and harmle8s> 
animal. While the wolf was yet young, it was incapable of 
doing mischief; but, as it increased in age and strength, it 
began to show signs of a bloodthirsty and untameable dis-- 
position, and made all the neighbouring shepherds tremble 
for the safety of their flocks. But, as the courage and 
fierceness of Tigranes. had now rendered him formidable 
to all his associates, and the violence of his temper made 
him impatient of all opposition, his friends did not speak 
to him on the subject ; and as to his own parents, he had 
long learned to treat them with indiflerence and contempt. 
Sophron alone, who was not to be awed by fear, observing 
the just apprehensions of the neighbourhood, undertook the 
task of expostulating with his friend, and endeavoured 
to prevail upon him to part with a beast so justly odious* 
And which might in the end prove fatal whenever its natural 
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rage should break out into open acts of slaughter. . Tigranesf 
heasd him with a sneer of derision, and only answered, that 
^' if a parcel of miserable rustics amused themselves with 
keeping shee^, he, who had a more elevated soul, might 
surely entertain a nobler animal for his diversion," " But 
should that nobler animal prove a public mischief," coolly 
repHed Sophron, '* you must expect that he will be treated aa 
a public enemy." "Woe be to the man," answered 
Tigranes, sternly, brandishing his javelin, " who shall dare to 
meddle with anything that belongs to me." Saving this, he 
turned his back upon Sophron, and left him witn disdain. 

It was not long Defore the very event so long foreseen took 
place. Tigranes' wolf, either impelled by the accidental 
taste of blood, or by the naifcanil fierceness of his temper, 
fell one day upon the sheep with such an unexpected degree 
of fitry that he slaughtered thirty of them before it waa 
possible to prevent him. Soj^hron happened at that time 
to be within view. He ran with amamng swiftness to the 
place, and found the savage bathed in blood, tearing the 
carcase of a lamb he had just slain. At the approach of the 
daring youth, the wolf uttered a dismal howl, and, quitting 
his prey, seemed to prejuire himself for slaughter jof another 
kind. Sophron was entirely unarmed, and the size and fury 
of the beast which rushed forward to attack hinn, might 
weU have excused him had he declined the combat. But he, 
consulting only his native courage, wrapped his shepherd'a 
cloak around his left arm, to resist the first onset of hia 
enemy, and advanced with a determined look and nimble 
pace. In an instant the wolf sprang upon him, with a 
horrid yell; but Sophron nimbly eluded his attack, and 
suddenly throwing his vigorous arms about the body of his 
adversary, compefied him to struggle for his own safety. 
The wou then uttered cries more dreadful than before ; 
and, as he writhed about in all the agitations of pain and 
madness, he gnashed his terrible teeth with impotent 
attempts to bite; while the blood and foam which issued 
from his jaws rendered his appearance more horrible than 
before. Dut Sophron, with undaunted courage, still main- 
tained his hold, and, grasping him with irresistible strength^ 
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prevented liixn from iiBuig either bis teeth or claws in his 
own defence. The Btrugglea and violence of the wolf soon 
grew perceptibly weaker from fati^ae^ and he seemeS to 
wish to decUne a farther combat with so formidable a foe, 
could he have found means to escape. Sophron then col- 
lected all his strength, and seizing hiQ fainting adversary by 
the neck and throat, grasped him still tighter in his terrible 
hands, till the beast, incapable either of disengaging him- 
self or breathing, yielded up the contest and his life 
together. 

It was almost in this moment that Tignuoes passed, and 
unexpectedly became witness of the tnnmph of Sophron, 
and the miserable end of his £ftvounte! Inflamed with 
pride and indignation, Xigranes uttered dreadful impreca- 
tions against hu friend, who in vain attempted to explain 
the transaction; and, rushing upon him with all the 
madness of inveterate hate, aimed a javelin at his breast. 
Sophron was calm as he was brave. He saw the necessity 
of defending his own life against the attacks of a perfidious 
friend; and, with a nimble spring, at once eluded the 
weapon, and closed with his antagonist. The combat was 
then more equal ; for each was reduced to depend upon his 
0¥m strength and activity. They struggled lor some time 
with all the efforts which disappointed rage could inspire 
on the one side, and a virtuous anger on the other. At 
length the fortune, or rather the force and coolness of 
Sophron, prevailed over the blind impetuous fuiy <f 
Tigranes. He at once exerted his whole remaining str^igth 
with such success that he hurled his antagonist to the 
ground, where he lay, bleeding, vanquished, and unable to 
rise. ** Thou scarcely deservest thy life from my hands," 
said Sophron, ''who couldest so wantonly and unjustiy 
attempt to deprive me of mine ; however, I will rather 
remember thy early merits than my recent injuries." " No," 
replied the enraged Tigranes, ** load me not with thy odious 
benefits ; but rmier rid me of a life which I abhor, since 
thou haet robbed me of my honour." '' I will never hurt 
thee," replied Sophron, '' but in my own just defiance ; live 
to make a better use of life, and to have juster ideas d[ 



bonouF." Saying ttuB, he nmeted Tigranes to rise ; but, 
finiling hit tem^ fiill of implftcaible reseDtment, lie turned 
sway and left him to go home alone. 

liong after this event, a companj of Boldien inarched 
acrow the plains where Sophion waa feeding hia flocks, and 
halted to le&esh tiiemselTes under the shade of some 
spreading trees. The officer who commanded them was 
struck with the comely figure and e^iresBire countenance 
of Sophron. He called the youn^ man to him, and endea- 
Tourea to inflame ^lim wiui military ardour, by aettiiig 
before him. the glory which might be acquired by arms, and 
ridiculing the obscurity of a country life." When he thought 
he had sufficiently excited his hearer's admiration, he pro- 
posed to him that he should enrol himself in bis company ;, 
and pKHnised to him every encouragement which he thou^t 
mostlikely to engage the passions (u a young num. 8opbnni 
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thanked him with humility for his offers ; but told him he 
had an aged father, who had now become incapable of 
maintaining himself; and, therefore, that he could accept of 
no offers, however advantageous they might appear, which 
would interfere with the discharge of this duty. The officer 
replied, and ridiculed the scruples of the young man ; but, 
finding him inflexible in his resolution, he at last turned 
from him with an air of contempt, and called his men to 
follow, muttering as he went reflections upon the stupidity 
and cowardice of Sophron. 

The party had not proceeded fisur, before, by ill-fortune, 
they came to the place where Sophron's favourite lamb was 
feediufi: ; and, as the animal had not yet learned to dread the 
om^of m^, it advanced towards them with aU the con- 
fidence of unsuspicious innocence. " This is a lucky acci- 
dent," cried one of the soldiers, with a brutal satisfaction ; 
'^fortune was not willing we should go without a supper, 
and has therefore sent us a present." *' A good exchange," 
answered a second; ^'a &t sheep instead of a lubberly 
shepherd; and the coward will no doubt think himself 
happy to sleep in a whole skin at so small an expense." 
Saymg this, he took the lamb, and bore it away in triumph ; 
uttering a thousand threats against the master if he should 
dare to reclaim it. 

Sophron was not so far off that he could not resent the 
indignity that was offered him. He followed the troop 
with so much swiftness, that it was not long before he over- 
took the soldier who was bearing away his friend, and who, 
from his load, marched rather behmd the rest. When 
Sophron approached the robber, he accosted him in the 

fentlest manner, and besought him, in words that might 
ave touched any one but a savas^e, to restore his favourite ; 
he even offered, when he found that nothing else would 
avail, to purchase back his own property with something of 
greater value ; but the barbarous soldier, inured to scenes 
of misery, and little accustomed to yield to human entreaties, 
only laughed at his complaints, and loaded him with addi- 
tional insults. At lengtn, he began to be tired with the 
shepherd's importunities, and drawing his sword, and waving 
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it before the e^es of Sophron, threatened that, if he did not 
depart immediately, he would use him as he intended to do 
the lamb. '' And do you think," answered Sophron, *^ that, 
while I have an arm to lift, or a drop of blood in my Veins, 
I will suffer you, or any man, to rob me of what I value 
more than life?" The soldier, exasperated at such an 
insolent reply, as he termed it, aimed a blow at Sophron 
with his sword, which Sophron turned aside with a stick he 
held in his hand, so that it glanced inoffensively down ; and 
before the soldier could recover the use of his weapon, 
Sophron, who was infinitely stronger, closed with him, 
wrested it out of his hands, and hurled him roughly to the 
ground. Some of the comrades of the vanquished soldier 
came in an instant to his assistance, and witnout inquiring 
into the merits of the case, drew their swords, and be^an 
to assail the undaunted young man; but he, brandishing 
the weapon which he had just seized, appeared ready to 
defend himself with so much strength and courage, that 
they did not choose to come too near. 

While they were thus engaged, the officer, who had turned 
back at the nrst noise of the fray, approached, and ordering 
his men to desist, inquired into the origin of the contest. 
Sophron then recounted, with so much modesty and respect, 
the indignities and insults he had received, and the unpro* 
voked attack of the soldier, which had obliged him to defend 
his. own life, that the officer, who had a real respect for 
courage, was charmed with the behaviour of the young 
man. He therefore reproved his men for their disorderly 
conduct, praised the intrepidity of Sophron, and ordered 
his lamb to be restored to him; with which he joyfully 
depa^d. 

Sophron was scarcely out of sight when Tigranes, who 
was then by accident returning from the chase, met the 
same party upon their march. Their military attire and 
glittermg arms instantly struck his mind with admiration. 
He stopped to gaze upon them as thev passed; and the 
officer, who remarked the martial air and well-proportioned 
limbs of Tigranes, entered into conversation with him, and 
made him the same proposals he had before made to Sophron* 
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Such inoentives were irresifltible to a vaiii and ambitious 
Blind. The young man in an instant forgot his friends, his 
country, and his parents ; and marched away with all the 
pleasdre that hisn spirits and aspiring hopes could raise. 
jNor was it long before he had an opportunity of signalising 
his intrepidity. 

Asia was at that time overrun by numerous bands of 
savage warriors under different and independent chiefs. 
Several fierce and barbarous nations had broken in upon its 
territory ; and, after covering its fertile plains with carnage 
and desolation, were contending with each other for the 
superiority. 

Under the most enterprising of these rival chie& was 
Tigranes now enrolled ; and in the very first engagement 
at which he was present, he gave such uncommon proofs of 
valour, that he was distinguished by the general with marks 
of particular r^ard, and became the admiration of all his 
comrades. ' TJn&r the banners of this adventurous warrior 
Tigranes toiled with various fortunes during many years ; 
sometimes victorious in the fight, sometimes baffled ; at one 
time crowned with conquest and glory, at another beset with 
dangers, covered with wounds, and hunted like a wild beast 
through rocks and forests. BiSR the native courage of his 
temper sustained his spirit, and kept him in the profession 
which he had chosen. At length, in a decisive battle, 
in which the chieftain, under whom Tigranes had enlisted, 
contended with the most powerful of his rivals, he had the 
honour of retrieving the victory when his own party seemed 
totally routed, and, after having penetrated the thickest 
squacbons of the enemy, killed their general with his own 
hand. Eromthis moment he seemed to be in possession 
of aU that his ambition could desire, He was appointed 
general of all the troops, under the chief himself, whose 
repeated victories had rendered him equal in power to the 
most celebrated monarchs. Nor did his fortune stop even 
here ; for, after a number of successive battles, in which his 
party were generally victorious by his experience and in- 
^ trepidity, he was, on the unexpected death of the chief, 
unanimously chosen by the whole nation to succeed him. 



Ill the meantinie, Sophron, &ee from enTv, itTarice, or 
ambition, punued the natural impnlae of his diaracter, aod 
contented himself with a life of virtnous ohBcmity. He 
passed hia time in rural labours, in vatching his flocks, and ' 
in attending with all the duty of an affectionate child upon 
his aged parents. Breiy morning he rose with the sun, 
and, raising his arms to Heaven, thanked that Being who 
created all nature, for the continuance of life and health, 
and all the blessings he enjoyed, TTih piety and virtne were 
rewarded with er^ything which a temperate and rational 
mind can ask. All his rural labours succeeded in the moat 
ample manner ; hia flocks were the fairest, the most healthy, 
and nnmeroua of the diafarict ; he was loved and esteemed 
by the youth of the neighbourhood, and equally respected 
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« by the aged, who i)oi]ited him out as the example of eferv 
virtue to xheir faniilieB ; but, what was more dear than afi 
the rest to such a mind as Sophron's, was to see himself the 
joy, the comfort, and support of his parents, who frequentLj 
embraced him with tears, and prayed thi^ Heaven would 
reward such duty and affection with its choicest blessings. 

Here the interest and concern, which had been long 
visible in Tommy's face, could no longer be repressed, and 
tears began to trickle down his cheeks. ''What is the 
matter, my darling ? " said his mother ; '' What is there in 
the account of this young man, that so deeply interests and 
affects you P " " Oh, mamma," said Tommy, " it reminds 
me of poor Harry Sandford; just such another good young 
man will he be, when he is as old as Sophron ; and I — ^and 
I," added he, sobbing, " am just such another worthless, 
ungrateful wretch, as Tigranes.*' "But Tigranes," said 
Mrs. Merton, " you see, became a great and powerful man ; 
while Sophron remained only a poor ignorant shepherd." 
*^ What does that signify, mamma ? '* said Tommy ; '' Jf or my 
part, I begin to find that it is not always the greatest 
people that are the best or happiest ; and as to ignorance, 
I cannot think that Sophron, who understood his duty so 
well to his parents and to G-od, and to all the world, could 
be called ignorant; and very likely he could read and 
write better than Tigranes, m spite of all his pomp and 
grandeur, for I am sure not one of the young gentlemen 
who went home to-day can read better than Hury. Sand- 
ford, or has half his understanding." Mr. Merton could 
hardly help smiling at Tommy's coniecture about Sophron's 
reading ; but he felt the greatest pleasure at seeing such a 
change in his sentiments; and, looking at him with more 
cordiality than he had done before, he told him that he 
^ was very happy to find him so sensible of his faults, oAd 

hoped he would be equally ready to amend them* 
Miss Simmons then continued her narrative. 

It happened one day that Sophron had been chasing a 
wolf whicn had made some depredations upon the flocks, and 
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in the ardour of pursuit, was separated from all his 
companions. He was too well acquainted with the roughest 
parts of the neighbouring mountains, and too indifferent to 
danger, to be disturbed at this circumstance ; he therefore 
followed his flying foe with so much impetuosity, that he 
completely lost every track and mark with which he was 
acquainted. As it is difficult, in a wild and uncultivated 
district, to find the path again when once it is lost, Sophron 
only wandered the farther from his home the more he 
endeavoured to return. He found himself bewildered and 
entangled in a dreary wilderness, where he was every instant 
stopped by torrents that tumbled from the neighbouring 
cliffs, or in danger of slipping down precipicea of an immense 
height. He was alone in the midst of a gloomv forest, 
where human industry had never penetrated, nor the wood- 
man's axe been heard, since the moment of its creation. 
To add to his distress, the setting sun disappeared in the 
west, the shades of night gathered gradually round, and the 
roar of savage beasts arose. Sop&on found himself beset 
with terrors ; but his soul was incapable of fear. He poised 
his javelin in his hand, and forced his way through ever}'- 
obstacle, till at length, with infinite difficulfy, he disengaged 
himself from the forest, while the last glimmer of light was 
yet visible in the skies. He cast his eyes around, but could 
discern nothing but an immense track of country, rough 
with rocks and overhung with forests, but destitute of every 
mark of cultivation. Still he pursued his way along the 
side of the mountain tiU he came into a pleasant vaUey, 
free from trees, and watered by a winding stream. Here 
he was going to repose for the remainder of the night, 
under an impending crag, when a rising gleam of light 
darted suddenly into the skies from a considerable distance, 
and attracted his curiosity. Sophron looked towards the 
quarter whence it came, and plainly discerned that it was a 
fire, kindled either by some benighted traveller like himself, 
or by some less innocent wanderers of the dark. He deter- 
mined to approach the light ; but, knowing the unsettled 
state of all tne neighbouring districts, he thought it prudent 
to advance with caution. He therefore made a considerable 
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^drcait, and by dambering aloiig tiie higher grounds, dis- 
oorered a hangiiig wooo, iiii£r whose thick coTert he 
approached without bemg disoorered, within a little distance 
of the fire. He then peroeiTed that a party of soldiers were 
reposing round a flaming pile of wood, and carousing at 
their ease. All around was strewn the plunder which they 
had accumulated in their march, and in the midst was seated 
a venerable old man, accompanied b j a beautiful young 
woman. 

Sophron easily comprehended, by the dejecticm of their 
countenances, and the tears which trickled down the 
maiden's cheeks, as well as by the insolence with which they 
were treated, that they were prisoners. His sympathy was 
instantly excited, and he determined to attempt their 
deliverance ; but this, in spite of all his intrepidity, he per- 
ceived was no easy matter to accomplish. He was alone 
and weakly armed ; his enemies, though not numerous, were 
too many for him to flatter himself with any rational hope 
of success in open combat ; and, should he make a fruitless 
effort, he might rashly throw his life away, and only 
aggravate the distresses he sought to cure. With this 
consideration, he restrained his natural impetuosity, and at 
length determined to attempt by stralagem, what he 
thought could scarcely be performed by force. He therefore 
silently withdrew, and slurted the side of the wood which 
had concealed him, carefully remarking every circumstance 
of the way, till he had ascended a mountain, which im- 
mediately fronted the camp of the soldiers, at no great 
distance. He happened to nave by his side a kind of battle- 
axe, which hunters use in chasing bears. With this he set 
about lopping the branches of trees, collecting at the same 
time all the laUen boughs he could find ; till in a short time 
he had reared several piles of wood upon the most con- 
spicuous part of the mountain, and full in the view of the 
soldiers. He then kindled a blaze by rubbing two decayed 
branches together, and in a few moments all the piles were 
blazing with so many streams of light, that the neighbouring 
hills and forests were illuminated with the gleam. Sophron 
knew the nature of man to be always prone to sudden 



impreesI(mB of fear and terror, more particularly amid the 
dorkciees oi night, and promised himself great auccesB from 
his al^atagem. 

In the mean time he hastened badt with all speed, till he 
reached his former hiding place. He then raised his voice, 
which was naturally loud and clear, and shouted several 
times succesaively with all his might. A hundred echoes 
from the neighbouring cliffs and caverns returned the sound, 
with a reverberation ftiat made it appear like the noise of a 
mighty squadron. The soldiers, who had been alarmed by 
the sudden blaze of so many fires, which they attributed to 
a numerous band of troops, were now seized with such a 
panic, that they fled in confusion. They imagined them- 
selves surrounded by their enemies, who were bursting in 
on every side, and fled w^h the utmost speed, leaving the 
prisoners to themselves, 

Sophron, who from a small distance watched all their 
motions, did not wtut for them to be undeceived, but running 
to the spot they had abandoned, expltuued in a few words 
to the trembling and amazed captives the nature of his 
stratagem, and exhorted them instantly to fly. Few entreaties 
were oecessnry to induce them to comply. They arose and 
followed Sophron, who led them a considerable way up into 
V 2 
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the mountaiiis, and when he thought them out of the imiiie. 
diate danger of pursuit, they sheltered themselyes in a rockj 
cavern, and determined there to wait for the light of the 
morning. 

When they were thi^i in a phioe of safety, the yenerable 
old man seized the hand of dophron, and bedewing it with 
tears, gave wsy- to the strong emotions of gratitude which 
overwhelmed his mind. ''Generous youth," said he, ''I 
know not by what extraordinary fortune you have thus been 
able to effect our deHyerance, when we imaged ourselves 
out of the reach of human succour; but if the uniform 
gratitude and affection of two human beings, can he any 
recompense for such a distinguished act of wour, you may 
command our lives, and employ them in your service." 

''Eather," answered Sophron, ''you infinitely overrate 
the service which chance has enabled me to perform. Any 
man who had been witness to your distress, would have 
attempted your rescue, and, as to all the rest, the darkness 
of the night rendered it a work of little difficulty or danger." 
So])hron then recounted to his new friends the accident 
which had brought him to that unfrequented spot, and made 
him an unperceived witness of their captivity; he also 
explained the nature of the stratagem by which, alone and 
unsupported, he had been enabled to disperse their enemies. 

mth mutual professions of esteem, they thought it pra- 
dent to terminate a conversation, which, however agreeable, 
was not entirely free from danger, as some of their late 
oppressors might happen to distinguish their voices, and, 
thus directed to their lurking-place, take revenge for the 
terrors they had undergone. 

With the first ray of morning the three companions arose, 
and Sophron leading them along the skirts of the mountains 
where bushes and brushwood concealed them from observa- 
tion, and still following the windings of the river as a guide, 
they at length came to a cultivated spot, though deserted 
by its inhabitants through fear of the party they had lately 
escaped. Here they made a slight and liasty repast upon 
some coarse provisions which they found, and immediately 
struck again into the woods, which they judged safer than 
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the plain. But Sopliron fortunately recollected that he had 
formerly yisited this village with his father, while yet a child, 
and heiore the country had suffered the rage of barbarous 
invasions. It was a long day's march from home, but, 
by exerting all their strength, they at length arrived, through 
rough and secret paths, at the hospitable cottage where 
Sophron and his parents dwelt. Here they were joyfully 
received, as the long absence of the young man had mucn 
alarmed his parents, and made all the hamlet anxious con- 
cerning his safety. That night they reposed in a place of 
safety ; and the next morning, after a plentiful but coarse 
repast, the father of Sophron again congratulated his guests 
upon their, fortunate escape, and entreated them to let him 
hear the history of their misfortunes. 

'' I can refuse nothing," said the venerable stranger, '^ to 
persons to whom I am under such extraordinary obHgations, 
although the history of my life is short and simple, and 
contains little worthy to be recited. 

" Mf name is Chares. I was bom in one of the maritime 
cities of Asia, of opulent parents, who died whUe I was yet 
a youth. The loss of my parents, to whom I was most 
affectionately attached, made so strong an impression upon 
my mind, that I determined to seek relief in travel, and, for 
that purpose, sold my paternal estate, the price of which I 
converted into money and jewels, as being most portable. 
My father had been a man distinguished for his knowledge 
and abilities ; and from him I imbibed an early desire of 
improvement, which has always been my greatest comfort 
and support. 

" The first place, therefore, which I visited was Egypt, a 
country renowned in every age for its discoveries in the arts 
which contribute to support or adorn human life. There I 
resided several years, giving up my time to the study of 
philosophy, and to the conversation of the many eminent 
men who resorted thither from all parts of the world. This 
countiT is one immense plain, divided by the Nile, one of 
the noblest rivers in the world, that pours^ its tide along the 
midst of the land. Every year, at a particular season, the 
stream begins gradua% to swell, with such an increase of 
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waters, that at length it rises over its banks, and the whole 
yallej of the river becomes an immense lake, where buildings, 
temples, and cities^ appeaiP as if floating upon the water. 
The OTearflowing of their river is a day of public rejoicing to 
all the natives. They celebrate it with songs and dances, 
and every mark of joy- Nor is this to be wondered at, 
when you are informed, that this inundation abundaiitlj 
fertilises the soil. Whatever land is covered by the waters 
receives such an increase of fertility as never to disappoint 
the hopes of the industrious husbandman. The instant the 
waters have retired, the farmer returns to his fields, and 
begms the operations of agriculture. These labours are not 
very difficult in a soft and yielding slime, such as the river 
leaves behind it. The seeds ore sown, and germinate with 
inconceivable rapidity ; and, in a few weeks, an abundant 
harvest of every kind of grain covers the land. Por this 
reason all the necessaries of life are easily procured by the 
inhabitants of the country. But, alas! these blessings, 
great as they may appear, produce the effect of curses 
upon the inhabitants. No one is here inflamed with the 
sacred love of his country, or of public liberty ; no one is 
inured to arms, or taught to prefer his honour to his life. 
The great business of existence is an inglorious indolence, a 
lethargy of mind^ and a continual exemption from all ex* 
ertdon. Hence this celebrated coimtry, which has been in 
every age the admiration of mankind, is destined to the 
most degrading servitude. A few thousand disciplined 
troops are sufficient to hold the entire country in bondage, 
under which it groans, unable to defend itself. 

" Unhappy people," exclamed Sophron, " how useless to 
them are m. the blessings of their lot ! How much rather 
would I inhabit the stormy top of Lebanon, than wallow in 
such a coimtry, or breathe an air infected by its vices ! " 

'* I was of the same opinion with yourself," continued 
Chores, *' and therefore determined to leave a country which 
all its natural advantages could not render agreeable, when 
I became acquainted with the manners of its inhabitants. 
But, before I quitted that part of the globe, my curiosity 
led me to visit the neighbouring tribes of Arabia ; a nation 



tordering upon the Egyptians, but as different in spirit 
and ntanners aa the haraj shepherds of these monntains, 
fromthe effeminate natives of the plains. Egypt is bounded 
on one side bj the sea ; on every other it is surrounded bv 
immense plams or gentle eminences, which, being beyond 
the iertilising inundations of the If ile, have been, beyond 
all mcmoiT, converted into waste and barrea sands by the 
csceseive heat of the sun. I therefore made preparations 
for my journey, and hired a guide, who was to funiish me 
with beasts of burden, and accompany me across those 
dreary deserts. We accordingly began our march, mounted 
each upon a camel, which are found much more useM than 
horses in such a burning climate. 

" We soon reached the confines of the fertile plains of 
Egypt, The way, ae we proceeded, grew more and mora 
dreary and disagreeable, yet was sometimes Toried with 
little tufts of trees and scanty patches of herbage; but 
these at length entirely disappeared, and nothing waa seen 
on erery side but an immense extent of barren sands, 
destitute of vegetation, and parched b^ the continual heat 
of the eun. No sound was neard to intermpt the dreary 
silence that reigned around, no traces of inhabitants could 
be found, and the gloomy uniformity of the prospect 
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inspired the soul with melancholj. In the meantime, the 
sun Beemed to shoot down perpendicular rajs upon our 
heads, without a doud to mitigate its violence. I felt a 
burning fever take possession of mj bodj, mj tongue was 
scorched with intolerable heat^ and it was in vain I endea- 
voured to moisten my mouth with repeated draughts of 
water. At night we came to a little rising ground, at the 
foot of which we perceived some aquatic herbs and a small 
quantity of muddy water, of which our camels took pro- 
digious draughts. Here we spread our tents^ and encamped 
for the night. With the morning we pursued our journey ; 
but had not proceeded far, before we saw a cloud of dust 
that seemed to rise along the desert ; and, as we approached 
nearer, we easily distmguished .the gUtter of arma that 
reflected the rismg sun. A band of Arabs had discovered 
us, and came to know our intentions. As they advanced, 
thev spurred their horses, which boimded along the desert 
with the lightness of antelopes; at the same time they 
brandished their lances, and seemed prepared alike for 
war or peace. But when they saw that we had neither 
the intention nor the power to commit hostilities, they 
stopped their coursers at the distance of a few paces from 
us ; and he that appeared the chief advanced, and inquired 
into the reason of our coming. I addressed him m his 
own language, to which I had for some time applied myself 
before my journey. I explained to him the curiosity which 
led me to observe in person the manners of a people, who 
are celebrated over the whole world, for having preserved 
their native simplicity unaltered, amidst the revolutions 
which agitate all the neighbouring nations. I concluded by 
telling how I had come a painful journey, imarmed, and 
almost alone, to put myself into their power, and demand 
the sacred rights of hospitality. 

" While I was thus speaking, the chief looked at me with 
a penetration that seemed to read into my very soul ; and 
when I had flnished, he extended his arm with a smile of 
benevolence, and welcomed me, telling me at the same time, 
that the tribe admitted me as their guest, and received me 
with the arms of friendship ; that their method of life, like 



their mamierB, was coaree and eimple, but that I might con- 
Bider myself 88 safer in their tenta, and more removed from 
violence or treachery, than in the crowded cities which I 
had left. The rest of the company then approached, and 
all Baluted me sa a friend ana brother. We struck oft' 
acroBB the desert, and, after a few hours' march, approached 
the encampment where the Araha had left their wives and 
children. 

" The Arabs of the d^ert inhabit a climate which would 
be intolerable to the rest of the human speciee, for its 
burning heat, and a soil which refuses to furnish any of the 
necessaries of life. Hence they neither plough the earth 
nor BOW, nor depend upon com for their Bustenance, nor 
are acquainted with any of the mechanic arts. They live 
chiefly upon the milk of their herds and flocks, and some- 
times eat their fieah. The burning deserts they inhabit 
are stretched out to an immense eitent on every side, and 
theee they consider as their common country, without having 
any fixed or permanent place of abode. Arid and haneu 
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as are these wilds in general, there are yarious spots more 
productive tiian the rest ; here are found supplies of water, 
and some appearances of yegetation ; and here the Arabs 
encamp till thej have exhausted the spontaneous products 
of the soil. The Arab is unacquainted with the appliaaoes 
of ciyilised life, or, if he knows them, he despises their 
possession. He contents himself with a bare sumciency of 
the coarsest and simplest food, and the small quantity- of 
elothing which he requires in such a climate is fabricated 
by the women of the tribe, who mUk the cattle and prepare 
the food of their husbands. They have a breed or horses 
remarkable for gentleness, patience, and swiftness; these 
horses form the particular pride of the Arabian tribes. 
They are necessary to them in their warlike expeditions, 
and in their journeys through the deserts. If thej are 
attacked, they mount their steeds, which bear them with 
the rapidity of a tempest to ayenge their injuries, or, should 
they be oyermatched in fight, temsport them beyond the 
possibility of pursuit. Troops accustomed to the plenty of 
a cultivated country are little able to pursue these winged 
warriors over the whole extent of their sai^dy wastes. *' 

Here the impatience of Tommy, which had been increasing 
a considerable time, could no longer be restrained, and he 
could not help interrupting the story, by addressing Mr. 
Barlow thus : — " Sir, will you give me leave to ask you a 
question ? " 

Mr. Bablow. As many as you choose. 

ToHHY. In all these stories I have heard, it seems as if 
those nations who possess little or nothing, are more good- 
natured, and better, and braver, than those who have a 
great deal. 

Mr. B. This is indeed sometimes the case. 

T. But then, why should it not be the case here as well 
as in other places P Are all the poor in this country better 
than the ricn ? 

'' It would seem," answered Mr, Barlow, smiling, *' as if 
you were of that opinion." 

T. Why so, sir ? 

Mr. B. Because, whatever you want to have done, I 
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observe, that you always address yourself to the poor, and 
not to the ricn ? 

T. Yes, sir; but that is a different case. The poor are 
used to do many things which the rich never do. 

Mr. B. Are these things useful or not useful ? 

T. Why, to be sure, many of them are extremely useful ; 
for I find they cultivate the ground, to raise corn, and 
build houses, and hammer iron, whicU is so necessary to 
make everything we use ; besides feeding cattle, and dressing 
our food, and washing our clothes, and, in short, doing 
everything which is necessary to be done. 

Mx. B. What ! do the poor do all these things ? 

T. Yes, indeed, 6r else they never would be done. For 
it would be a very ungenteel thing to labour at a forge like 
a blacksmith, or hold the plough Hke a ploughman, or build 
a house like a bricklayer. 

Mr. B. So accordmg to your idea we come no farther 
than this ; the rich do nothing and produce nothing, and 
the poor everything that is really useful. Were there a 
whole nation of rich people, they would all be starved like 
the Spaniard in the story, because no one would condescend 
to produce anything ; and this would happen in spite of all 
theur money, unless they had neighbours who were poorer 
to Bupj^ly them. But a nation that was poor might be 
industnous*, and gradually supply themselves with all they 
wanted ; and then it would be of little consequence whether 
they had pieces of metal with heads upon them or not. 
You will nnd, however, that the rich have work to do as 
well as the poor, if they have only energy and industry to 
accomplish their duty. But this conversation has lasted 
long enough at present ; and, as you are now goin^ to bed, 
I dare say Miss Simmons will be so good as to defer the 
remainder of her story until to-morrow. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 



Thr next day Tommy rt»e before his father and mother ; 
and, as bis imagination had been forciby act«d on by the 
description he had heard of the Arab horsemen, he desired 
that his little horse might be saddled, and that William, 
his father's man, would attend him upon a ride. Unfor- 
tunately for Tommy, bis vivacity was greater than hia 
reason ; md his taate for imitation was continually lending 
him into some mischief or misfortune. He had no sooner 
been introduced int« the acquaiiltance of genteel life, than 
he threw aside all his former habits, and burned to distin- 
guish himself as a most accomplished young gentleman. 
He was now, in turn, sickened and dis^ted with fashion- 
able affectation; and hia mind, at leisure for fresh im- 
pressions, was r»dy to catch at the first new object which 
occurred. The idea, therefore, which presented itself to 
his mind, as soon as he opened his eyes, was that of being 
an Arabian horseman. Nothing, he imagined, could equ^ 
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the pleaflure of guiding a fier^ rteed over those immense 
and desolate wastes which he had heard described. In the 
meantime, as the countnr where he wished to exhibit was 
rather at too great a distance, he thought he might win 
some fSune even upon the common before his &ther's 
house^ 

!Full of this idea, he rose, put on his boots, and sum- 
moned William to attend him. William had been too 
much accustomed to humour all his caprices, to make any 
difficulty in obeying him ; and as he had often ridden out 
with his young master before, he did not foresee the least 
possible inconvenience. But the maternal care of Mrs. 
Merton had made it an indispensable condition with her 
son, that he should never presume to ride with spurs ; and 
she had strictly enjoined all the servants never to supply 
him with those dangerous appurtenances. Tommy had Ions 
murmured in seci^ at this^ prohibition, which, Lmin^ to 
imply a distrust of his abilities in horsemanship, sensibly 
wounded his pride. But, since he had taken it into his 
head to emulate the Arabs themselves, and perhaps excel 
them in their own art, he considered it as no longer possible 
to endure the disgrace. But, as he was no stranger to the 
strict injunction which had been given to all the servants, 
he did not dare to make the experiment of soliciting their 
assistance. 

While he was in this embarrassment, a new and sudden 
expedient presented itself to his fertile genius, which he 
instantly resolved to adopt. Tommy went to his mamma's 
maid, and, without difficulty, obtained from her a couple of 
the largest sized pins, which he thrust through the leather 
of his boots ; and, thus' accoutred, he mounted his horse 
without suspicion or observation. 

Tommy had not ridden far, before he began to give vent 
to his ruling passion, and asked William if he had ever 
seen an Arab on horseback ? William's answer sufficiently 
proved his ignorance, which Tommy kindly undertook to 
remove by giving him a detail of all the particulars he 
had heard the preceding night. But, unfortunately, the 
eloquence of Tommy precipitated him into a dangerous 
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experiment ; for, just as he was describing their rapid Sight 
across the deserts, the interest of his subject so transported 
him, that he closed his legs upon his Uttle horse, and 
pricked him so severely, that the pony, who was not de- 
hcient in spirit, resented the attack, and set off with bini at 
a prodigious rate. 

W'ilham, when he saw his master thus burst forth, yraa at 
a loss whether to consider it as an accident, or only an 
oratorical grace ; but seeing the horse hurrying along^ the 
roughest part of the common, while Tommy tugged in vain 
to restrain his course, he thought it necessary to endeavour 
to overtake him, and therefore pursued him with all the 
speed he could use. But the pony, whose blood seemed to 
be more and more inflamed by the violence of his own 
exertions, ran the faster when he heard the trampling of 
another horse behind him. 

In this manner did Tommy scamper over the common, 
while "William pursued in vain; for, just as the servant 
thought he l^ad reached his master, his horse would push 
forward with a rapidity that left his pursuer far behind. 
Tommy kept his seat with laudable address ; but he now 
began seriously to repent of his own ungovernable ambition, 
and would, with the greatest pleasure, have exchanged his 
own spirited steed for the dullest ass in England. 

The race had endured a considerable time, and seemed to 
be no nearer to a conclusion, when, on a sudden, the pony 
turned short, upon an attempt of his master to stop mm, 
and rushed precipitately into a Idrge bog, or quagmire, 
which lay in his way. Here he made a momentary halt, and 
Tommy wisely embraced the opportunity of letting himself 
slide off upon a soft and yielding bed of mire. The servant 
now came up to Tommy, and rescued him from his dis- 
agreeable situation; where, however, he had received no 
other damage than that of daubing himself all over. 

WiUiam nad been at first very much frightened at the 
danger of his master; but when he saw that he had so 
luckily escaped unhurt, he could not help asking him, with 
a smile, whether this too was a stroke of Arab horseman- 
ship ! Tommy was a little provoked at this reflection upon 
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his riding, but, as he had now lost something of his 
imtabilitj hj repeated mortification, he wisely repressed 
his passion, and desired William to catch his horse, while 
he returned homewards on foot to warm himself. The 
servant, therefore, endeavoured to approach the pony, 
which, as if contented with the triumph it had obtained 
over its rider, was quietly feeding at a httle distance ; but 
the instant William approached, he set off again at a violent 
rate, and seemed disposed to lead him a second chase, not 
inferior to the first. 

In the meantime Tommy walked pensively along the 
common, reflecting on the various accidents which had 
befallen him, and the repeated disappointments he had met 
with in all his attempts to distinguish himself. While he 
was thus engaged, he overtook a poor and ragged figure, the 
singularity of whose appearance engaged his attention. It 
was a man of middle age, in a (uess he had never seen 
before, with two poor children that seemed vrith difficulty 
to keep up with mm, while he carried a third in his arms, 
whose pale, emaciated looks sufficiently indicated disease 
and pain. The man had upon his head a coarse blue bonnet 
instead of a hat ; he was vnrapped round by a tattered kind 
of garment, striped vrith various colours ; and at his side 
hung down a long and formidable sword. 

Tommy surveyed him vrith so much earnestness, that at 
length the man took notice of it ; and, bowing to him vrith 
the greatest civility, ventured to ask him if he had met vrith 
any accident. Tommy was not a little pleased with the 
discernment of the man, who could distinguish his import- 
ance in spite of the dirtiness of his clothes, and therefore 
mildly answered, " No, friend, there is not much the matter. 
I have a little obstinate horse that ran away with me, and, 
after trying in vain to throw me down, he plunged into the 
middle of that great bog there ; and so I jumped off for fear 
of being swallowed up, otherwise I should soon have made 
him submit ; for I am used to such things, and don't mind 
them in the least." 

Here the child that the man was carrying, began to cry 
bitterly, and the father endeavoured to pacify him, but in 
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vain. "Poor thing," said Tommy, "he seems to be 
unwell ; I am heartily sorry for him ! " " Alas, Master," 
answered the man, " he is not well, indeed ; he has now 
a violent ague fit upon him, and I have not had a morsel of 
bread to give him, or any of the rest, since yesterday 
noon." 

Tommy was naturally generous, and now his heart was 
unusually softened by the remembrance of his own recent 
distresses ; he therefore pulled a shilling out of his pocket, 
and gave it to the man, saying, " Here my honest friend, 
here is something to buy your child some food, and I 
sincerely wish he may soon recover." " Grod bless your 
sweet face ! " said the man, " you are the best friend I have 
seen this many a day ; but for this kind assistance, we might 
have been all lost." He then, with many bows and thai^s, 
struck across the common into a different path, and Tommy 
went forward, feeling a greater pleasure at this little act 
of humanity, than he had experienced among all the fine 
acquaintance he had lately contracted. 

He had walked a very little way before he met with a 
new adventure. A flock of sheep came running, with all the 
precipitation which fear could inspire, from the pursuit of a 
iavge dog, and just as Tommy approached, the dog had 
overtaken a lamb, and seemed disposed to devour it. 
Tommy was naturally an enemy to all cruelty ; and there- 
fore, running towards the dog, with more alacrity than 
prudence, he endeavoured to drive him from his prey ; but 
the animal, probably despising the diminutive size of his 
adversary, aner growling a little while and showing his 
teeth, when he found that this was not sufficient to deter 
Tommy from intermeddling, entirely quitted the sheep, and, 
making a sudden spring, seized upon the skirt of Tommy's 
coat, which he shook with every expression of rage. Tommy 
behaved with more intrepidity than could have been expected ; 
for he neither cried out, nor attempted to run, but made 
strenuous efforts to disengage himself from his enemy. 
The contest was so unequal, however, that it is probable ne 
would have been severely bitten, had not the honest stranger 
whom he had relieved, come running up to his assistance. 



Bud, Beeing tlic danger of hU benefactor, laid the dog dead 
at his feet Dy a furious stroke of his broadeword. 

Tommy, thus delivered from impending danger, expressed 
his gratitude to the stoanger in the moat affectionate manner, 
and iDvited him to accompany biin to his Other's house, 
where he and his wearied children should receive Mrhatever 



lay panting upon the ground, bleeding and wounded, but 
not to death. He remarked, with astonishment, upon the 
little creature's fleece, the well-known charactera, H. 8., 
accompanied with a cross. "As I live," said Tommy, "I 
believe this is the very lamb which Harry used to be so 
fond 0^ and which would sometimes follow him to Mr. 
Barlow's. I am the luckiest fellow in the world, to have 
come in time to rescue it ; and now, perhaps, Harry may 
forgive me all the ill-usage he has met with." Saying this, 
he took the lamb up and kissed it with the greatest tender- 
ness i nay, he would have even borne it home in his arms, 
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had it not been rather too hesYj for his strength ; but the 
honeflt stranger, with a .grateful officioiianess, offisred hl» 
■ervicea, and prerailed on Tommj te let him cany it, while 
he deHyered his child to the biggest of his brothers. 

At a little distance from his home, Tommy met his &ther 
and Mr. Barlow, who had left Ihe house to emoj the 
morning air before break&st. Thej wa« surprised to see 
him in snch a condition ; for the dirt, which had bespattered 
him from head to foot, began to diy in yarions places, and 
gave him the appearsnoe of a farmers clay-buiLt wall in the 
process of hard^ung. But Tommj, without giring them 
time to make inquiries, ran affectionately np to Mr. Barlow, 
and, taking him 1^ the hand, said, ** Oh, sir I here is the 
luckiest accident in the world f poor Hany Sandford's 
favourite lamb would have been kiUed bj a great mis- 
chieyous doe, if I had not happened to save his life!" 
'' And who IS this honest man," said Mr. Merton, ^ whom 
you have picked up on the common 2 He seems to be in 
distress, and his famished children ore scarcely able to drag 
themselves along." "Poor mant" answered Tommy, "I 
am very much obliged to him ; for, when I went to save 
Harry's lamb, the dog attacked me, and would have hurt 
me very much, if he had not come to my assistance, and 
killed mm with his great sword. So I have brought him 
with me, that he might refresh himself, with his poor children, 
one of whom has a terrible ague ; for I knew, papa, that though 
I had not behaved well of late, yoa woukL not object to 
my doing an act of charity." " I am, on the contrary, very 

flod," said Mr» Merton, " to see you hove so much gratitude, 
(ut what is the reason that I see you thus disfigured with 
dirt P Surely you must have been riding, and your horse 
has thrown you P And here is William following, with both 
the horses in a foam." 

William at that moment appeared, and, trotting up to 
his master, began to make excuses for his own shore in the 
business. " Indeed, sir," said he, " I did not think there 
was the least harm in going out with Master Tommy, and 
we were riding along as quietly as possible, and Master was 
giving me a long account of the Arabs, who, he said, lived 
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in the finest country in the world, which does not produce 
anything to eat, or drink, or weas, and yet they never want 
to come upon the parish, but ride upon the most mettled 
horses in the world, fit to start for any plate in England. 
And just as he was giving me this account, Punch took it into 
his head to run away, and while I was endeavouring to catch 
him, he jumped into a quagmire, and shot Master Tommy 
off in the middle of it." " No," said Tommy, " there you 
mistake ; I believe I could manage a much mord spirited 
horse than Punch, but I thought it prudent to throw myself 
off, for fear of his plunging deeper into the mire." " But 
how is this ? " said Mr. Merton, " the pony used to be very 
quiet ; what can have given him this sudden impulse to run 
away ? Surely, William, you were not so imprudent as to 
trust your young Master vrith spurs?" "No, sir," 
answered William, " not I ; and I can take my oath he had 
no spurs on when we first set out." 

Mr, Merton was convinced there was some mystery in 
this transaction — and, looking at his son to find it out, he at 
length discovered the ingenious contrivance of Tommy to 
supply the place of spurs, and could hardly preserve his 
gravity at the sight. He however mildly set Defore him his 
imprudence, which might have been attended with the most 
fatal consequences, the fracture of his limbs, or even the 
loss of his life, and desired him for the future to be more 
cautious. They then returned to the house, and Mr. 
Merton ordered the servants to supply his guests with 
plenty of the most nourishing food. 

After breakfast they sent for the unhappy stranger into 
the parlour. His countenance now bespoke his satisfaction . 
and gratitude, and Mr. Merton, who by nis dress and accent 
discovered him to be a Scotchman, asKed by what accident 
he had thus wandered so far from home with these poor 
helpless children, and had been reduced to so much misery ? 

"Alas! your honour," answered the man, "my tale is 
simple and uninteresting, and I fear there can be nothing 
in the story of my distress, the least deserving of your 
attentlon." 

"Surely," said Mr. Merton, kindly, "there must be 

X 2 
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Bometluiig in the distress of eyery honest man which ought 
to interest his fellow-men^ and ii you will acquaint us with 
all the circumstances of your situation, it may perhaps be 
in our power, as it certainly is in our inclination, to do jou 
farther service." 

The man then bowed to the company with an air of 
dignity which surprised them all, and thus began : — ** I was 
bom in the North of Scotland. The country there, partly 
from the barrenness of the soil, and the inclemency of the 
climate, and partly from other causes which I will not now 
enumerate, is unfavourable to the existence of its inhabitants. 
More than half the year our mountains are covered with 
continual snows, which prevent us from cultivating the 
land, and spoil the expectations of a harvest. Yet the race 
of men who inhabit these dreary wilds are, perhaps, not 
more undeserving the smiles of fortune than many of their 
happier neighbours. The highlanders love their native 
moimtains with a warmth of affection which is scarcely 
known in the midst of polished cities and cultivated countries. 
Ever^.man there is more or less acquainted with the history 
of his clan, and the martial exploits which they have per- 
formed. Li the winter season we sit around the blazing 
light of our fires, and commemorate the glorious actions of 
our ancestors ; the children catch the sound, and consider 
themselves as interested in supportiog the honour of a 
nation, which is yet unsullied in the annals of the world. 

" I see, gentlemen," continued the Highlander, " that you 
appear surprised to hear a man, who has so little to recom- 
mend him, express himself in rather loftier language than 
. you are accustomed to among your peasantry here. But 
you should remember, that a certain degree of education is 
more general in Scotland than where you live ; and that, 
wanting almost all the gifts of fortune, we cannot afford 
to suffer those of nature to remain uncultivated. My father 
saw that the determined bent of my temper was towards 
a military life, and thought it vain to oppose my inclinations. 
For my part 1 was determined to become a soldier. 

" One ni^ht in the autumn of the year, as we were 
seated round the embers of our fire, we heard a knocking 



at the door. My father roae; and a man of a majestic 
presence came in, and requested permission to pass the 
night in our cottage. He told ns he was an English officer 
vho had long been stationed in the highlands ; but now, 
upon the breaking out of war, he had been seat for in 
haate to Jjondon, whence he was to embark for America as 
Boon aa he could be joined by his resimeut. ' This,' said 
' haa been the reaaon of my traTelling later than pru 



deiice permits, in a mountainous countiy with which Iain 
imperfectly acquainted. I have unfortunately lost my way, 
and, but for your kindness,' added he, smuing, ' I must 



heath amid the mountams.* Ah- father rose, and. received 
the officer with all courteBV— for in Scotland every man 
thinks himself hcmoured by oeing permitted to exercise his 
hospitality. He told bim his accommodations were mean 
ana poor, but what he had was heartily at his visitor's 
service. He then sent me to look after the quest's horse, 
and set before him some milk and oaten bieai^ which were 
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all the dainties we possessed. The officer, however, seemed 
to ent with an appetite as keen as if he had been educated 
in the highlands ; and, although his air and manners proved 
that he could be no stranger to a more delicate way of 
living, not a single word fell from him that intimated he 
had ever been used to better fare. 

"During the evening, our guest entertained us with 
various accounts of the dangers he had already escaped, and 
the service he had seen. He particularly descrioed the 
manners of the savage tribes he was going to encounter in 
America, and the nature of their warfare. All this, accom- 
panied with the tone and look of a man who was familiar 
with great events, and had borne a considerable share in all 
he related, so inflamed my military ardour, that I was no 
longer able to repress it. The stranger perceived what was 
passing in my mind, and, looking at me with an air of 
compassion, asked ' if that young man was intended for the 
service?' My colour rose, and my heart swelled at the 
question. The look and manner of our guest had strangely 
interested me in his favour, and the natural grace and 
simplicity with which he related his own exploits, put me 
in mind of the great men of other times. Could I but 
march under the banners of such a letter, I thought 
nothing would be too arduous to be achieved. I saw before 
me a long perspective of combats, difficulties, and dangers ; 
something, nowever, whispered to my mind that I should 
be successful in the end, and support the reputation of our 
name and clan. FuU of these ideas, I sprang forward at 
the question, and told the officer, that the darling passion 
of my life would be to bear arms under a chief bke him ; 
and that, if he would allow me to enKst imder his command, 
I should be ready to justify his kindness by patiently sup- 
porting every hardship, and facing every danger. * xoung 
man,' replied he, with a look of kind concern, ^ I should 
ill repay the hospitality I have received from your parents, 
if I suffered you to be deceived in your opinion of the 
military nrofession.' Qe then set before me, in the 
strongest language, all the hardships which would fidl to 
my lot ; the dai^rs of the field, tne pestilence of camps. 
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the slow consuming fever of Jiospitals, the insolence of 
•command, the irksomeness •€£ obedience, and the uncer- 
tainty that the exertions of even a long life would ever , 
lead to the least promotion. 'AU this,' replied I, trem- 
ibling with fear that my £a,ther should take advantage of 
these just representations to refuse his consent, ' I knew . 
1)efore ; but Ifeel an irresistible impulse within me which 
urges me to the field. The die is cast for life or death, and 
I will abide by the chance that now occurs. If you, sir, 
refuse me, I will enlist with the first officer that will accept 
me ; for I will no longer wear out life in the solitude of 
these mountains, without even a chance of gaining applause, 
or distinguishing my name.' 

" I win pass over the affecting scene I had to undergo in 
taking leave of my family and friends. It pierced me to 
the very heart; and then, for the first time, I Almost 
repented of being so near the accomplishment of my wishes. 
I was, however, engaged, and determined to fulfil my engage- 
ment ; I therefore tore myself &om my family, having with 
idifficTiUy prevailed upon my &ther to accept part . of the 
money I had received for my enrolment. I reached London 
without any accident, whence I embarked, and arrived, 
without any other mishap than a horrible sickness, at the 
place of our destination in America. Here I joined my 
gaUant officer. Colonel Simmons, who had performed the 
voyage in another ship." 

M^s Simmons, who was pEPesent at this naraation, seemed 
to be much interested at this mention of her own name ; 
she, however, did not.express her feelings, and the stranger 
proceeded with his story. 

'^ The gentleman was, with justice, the most beloved in the 
British army. Inflexible in everything that concerned the 
honour of the service, he never pardoned wilful misbehaviour, 
because he knew that it was incompatible with military dis- 
cipline ; yet, when obliged to punish, he did it with such re-> 
luctance, that he seemed to sufier almost as much ;as the 
criminal himself. But his heart had taught Mm another 
lesson in respect to private distresses of his men. He visited' 
them in sickness, relieved their miseries, and was a niggard of 
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nothing but human blood. But I ought to correct myself 
in that expression, for he was rashly lavish of his awn ; and 
to that we owe his untimely loss. 

" I hod not been long in America before the Colonel, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the language and manners 
of the savage tnbes that border upon the British colonies, 
was sent on an embassy to one of their nations, for the 
purpose of soliciting their alliance with the British. It 
may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you, gentlemen, and 
to my little Master, to hear some account of a people whose 
manners and customs are so much the reverse of what you 
see at home. As my worthy officer chose me to accompany 
him, I will describe some of the most curious facts which I 
was witness to. 

'' You have, doubtless, heard many accounts of the sur- 
prising increase of the English colonies in America ; and, 
when we reflect that it is scarcely a hundred years since 
some of them were established, it must be confessed that 
they have made rapid improvements in clearing the ground, 
andl bringing it to cultivation.* Yet, much as they have 
already done, much of the country is still an immense 
forest. The woods extend on every side, to a distance that 
no human sagacity or observation has been able to deter- 
mine ; they abound in every species of tree which you see in 
England, besides a great variety unknown among us. 
Under their shade is generally found a rich luxurious 
herbage, which serves for pastiu*e to a thousand herds of 
animals. Here are seen elks (a kind of deer of the largest 
size), and buffaloes (a species of wild ox), by thousands, 
and even horses, which, having been originally Drought over 
by the Spaniards, have escaped from their settlements, and 
multiplied in the woods — " 

" Dear me," said Tommy, " that must be a fine country 
where horses run wild; why, a man might have one for 
nothing " " And yet," said Mr. Merton, " it would be but 
of Httle use for a person to have a wild horse, who is not 
able to manage a tame one." 

* It must be remembered tbftt the HigbUmder desoribes North America u 
it was newly » century ago. 
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Tommy made no answer ; and the Highlander proceeded : 
** But the greatest curiosity of all this country is, in my 
opinion, the various tribes or nations which inhabit it. 
These various tribes inhabit little villages, generally situated 
upon the banks of rivers ; and, though they cultivate small 
portions of land around their towns, they derive the greater 
part of their subsistence from the chase. In their persons 
they are rather tall and slender, but admirably well pro- 
poitioned and active, and their colour is a pale red, exactly 
resembling copper. Accustomed to roam about the woods, 
and brave the inclemencies of the weather, and continually 
exposed to the attacks of their enemies, they acquire a 
degree of courage and fortitude, which can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is nothing to them to pass whole day^ without 
food, to He whole nights upon the bare damp ground, and 
to swim the widest rivers in the depth of winter. They 
attach great value to superior courage, and bodily per- 
fections ; and therefore these alone are able to engage their 
esteem. I shall never forget the contempt which one of 
their chiefs expressed at seeing an officer who was rather 
corpulent, at the head of his men. ' What fools,' said he, 
' are these Europeans, to be commanded by a man who is 
so unwieldy, that he can neither annoy his enemies, nor 
defend his friends, and who is fit only to be a scullion 1 ' 
"When they are at peace, they exercise the virtue of hos- 
pitality to a degree that might shame more polished nations. 
If' a stranger arrive at any of their towns, he enters into the 
first habitation he pleases, and is sure to be entertained 
with all the family possess. 

'* But if their manners are gentle in peace, these people are 
more dreadful, when provoked, than aU the wildest animals 
of the forest. Bred up from infancy to sufier no restraint, 
and to give an unbounded indulgence to their passions, 
they know not what it is to forgive those who have injured 
theuL They love their tribe with an unparallelled degree of 
afiection ; for they are ready to sufier every hardship and 
danger in its defence. They scruple not in the least to 
defy wounds, and pain, and even death itself, as often as 
the interest of the country to which they are so much 
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attached is concerned; but the same attachment renders 
them implacable and unforgiving to all their enemies. They 
seem to have many of the virtues and the vices of the 
ancient Spartans. 

"To one of these tribes, called the Ottigamies, was 
Colonel Simmons sent as an ambassador, accompanied hy a 
few more officers, and some private solders, among -whom 
I had the honour to be included. We pursued our march, 
for several da^s, through forests which seemed to be as old 
as the world itself. Sometimes we were shrouded in such 
obscurity &om tha thickness of the covert, that we could 
scarcely see the light of heaven; sometimes we emerged 
into spacious meadows, bare of trees, and covered with the 
most luxuriant herbage, on which were feeding immense 
herds of buffaloes. These, as soon as they snuffed the 
approach of men, hastily ran into the surrounding woods ; 
many, however, fell beneath our attack, and served us for 
food during our journey. At length we came to a wide 
and rapid river, upon whose banks we found a pariy of 
friendly savages, with some of whom we embarked upon 
canoes made of the bark of trees, to proceed to the countiy 
of the Ottigamies. 

** After three days' incessant rowing, we entered a spacious 
lake, upon whose banks were encamped a considerable 
portion of the nation we sought. We landed, and were at 
once conducted to the assembly of the chiefs, .who were 
sitting upon the ground, with their arms beside them ; there 
was in their countenances and eyes an expression of fero- 
cious grandeur which would liave daunted the boldest 
European. 

" As soon as our leader entered the circle, he produced 
^^he calumet, or pipe of peace. This is the univeral mark of 
friendship and alliance amoi^ all the barbarous nations of 
America ; and he that bears it is looked upon with so much 
respect, that his person is always safe. This calumet is 
a lon^ and slender pipe, ornamented with beauti&l feathers, 
ingemously fixed along the tube ; the bowl is composed of 
a peculiar kind of reddish marble, and filled with scented 
herbs and tobacco. 



" Colonel SimmonB lighted hig pipe with great solemnity, 
and turning the bowl firat towards the heavens, then to the 
earth, then in a circle round him, he began to emoke. In 
the meantime the whole aasemblj aat with mute attention, 
waiting to hear hia propoaaU. Though we call these people 
■ttTages, vet in some respects they well deserve to oe 
imitated W more refined nations. In all their meetinfis 
nnd aasemblies the greatest order and regularity prevail. 
"Whoererrises to apeak, is sure of being patienUy heard to 
the end without the least interruption. 

" Our leader then began to harangue them in their own 
language, with which be was well acquainted. Z did not 
understand what passed, but it was afterwords explained to 
me that he set Wore their eyes the injuries they had 
mutually received from the French and the tribes in their 
alliance. He told them that their great father (for so 
these people call the king of EngkndJ had taken up the 
hatchet of war, and waa sending an mnumerable band of 
warriors to punish the insults of his enemies. He told 
them that he had ordered b'"! to visit the Ottigamies, his 
dutiful children, and smoke with them the pipe of peace. 
He invited their young men to join the warriors from 
beyond the ocean, who were marching to bury the hones 
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of their bretliren, slain by their mutual foes. When he 
had concluded, he flung upon the ground a curious string 
of shells, called the belt of Wampum. This is a necessary 
circumstance in all the treaties made with these tribes. 
Whoeyer comes as an ambassador brings one with him 
to present to the people whose friendship is solicited ; and, 
if tiie belt is accepted, the proposed alliance is considered 
as entered into. 

" As soon as our leader had finished, a chief of a stature 
superior to the common race of men, and of a most deter- 
mmed look, jumped into the middle of the assembly, and, 
taking up the belt, cried out in their language — 'Let us 
march, my brethren, with the young men of our great 
father ! Let us dig up the hatchet of war, and revenge the 
bones of our countrymen ; they lie unburied, and cry to us 
for vengeance! We will not be deaf to their cries — ^we 
will shake off all delays — we will approve ourselves worthy of 
our anceBton-we ^ drmk the Mood of our enemies, lud 
spread a feast of carnage for the fowls of the air and the 
wild beasts of the forest ! ' This resolution was approved 
by the whole nation, who consented to the war with a 
ferocious joy. The assembly was then dissolved, and the 
chiefs prepared for their intended march according to the 
customs of their country. 

"All the savage tnbes inhabiting America are accus- 
tomed to very little clothing in time of war. Liured to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and being in the constaat 
exercise of all their limbs, they cannot bear the restraint 
and confinement of an European dress. They paint them- 
selves in various fiuhions, to give additional terror to their 
looks. 

" It was determined by those who governed," continued 
the Highlander, " that we shoidd march through the woods 
upon a distant expedition against the French. The conduct 
of this enterprise was given to a brave but rash commander,* 
totally unacquainted with the people he had to oppose^ 
and imskilled in the nature of a savage war. We tner&* 

* General Bnddock. 
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fore began our march through the trackless wlda I have 
described; and proceeded for several days, without any 
other difficulties than the nature of the country itself 
produced, and without seeing the face of an enemy. It 
was in vain that officers of the greatest experience, and 
particularly my worthy Colonel, suggested to our com- 
mander the necessity of using every precaution against a 
dangerous and insidious foe. 

" War is not managed, amid the forests of America, in 
the same manner as upon the plains of Europe. The 
temper of the people there conspires with the nature of the 
country to render it a continual scene of stratagems and 
surprises. Unencumbered with tents, or baggage, or numer- 
ous trains of artillery, the hostile warriors set out in small 
and chosen parties, with nothing but their arms, and are 
continually upon the watch to deceive their enemies. Long 
experience has taught th'em a great degree of sagacity in 
traversing the woods. Either the widest rivers, nor the 
most extensive forests, can retard them for an instant. A 
march of a thousand miles is scarcely to them a greater 
difficulty^ than the passage of an European army between 
two neighbouring towns. The woods themselves afford 
them a continual supply of provisions, in the various 
animals they kill. Wnen they are near their enemies, they 
frequently lurk all day in thickets, for fear of a discovery, 
and pursue their march by night. Hundreds of them 
sometimes pursue their course in the same line, treading 
only in each other's steps, and the last of the party carefully 
covers the impressions which his fellows have made. *When 
they are thus upon the point of accomplishing their pur- 
pose, the very necessities of nature are unheeded. They 
cease to fire upon the beasts of the forest, lest it should 
alarm the foe. .They feed upon the roots or the bark of 
trees, or pass successive days in a perfect abstinence from 
food. Ail this our Colonel represented to the GhBneral, 
and conjured him, with the strongest entreaties, not to 
hazard the safety of our army by an incautious progress. 
He advised him to send out numerous detachments to beat 
the bushes and examine the woods ; and offered himself to 
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secaro the inarch of the armj. But presumption is always 
blhid. Our Gbner&l was unacquainted with any other than 
European warfiu^, and could not conceive that naked 
savages would dare to attack an army of two thousand 
disciplined troops. 

'' One morning, the way before us appeared more intricate 
and obscure thou usual. The forests did not consist oF 
lofty trees, which afford a tolerably dear prospect between 
their trunks, but were composed of creeping bushes and 
impervious thickets. The army still marched with the 
vain ostentation of military discipline, but totally unpre- 
pared for the dreadful scene which followed. At length we 
entered a gloomy valley, surrounded on every side by the 
thickest shade, and rendered swampy by the overflowings oF 
a little rivulet. It was impossible to continue our march 
without disordering our nmks ; and part of the army ex- 
tended itself beyond the rest, while another part of the 
line involuntarily fell belund. 

The officers were employed in rectify iug the disorder of 
their men, when a sudden noise of musketry was heard in 
front, and about twenty of our men were ia an instant 
stretched upon the field. The soldiers instinctively fired in 
the direction whence they were attacked, and instantly fell 
back in disorder. But it was equally vain to retreat or so 
forward, for it now appeared that we were complet^y 
hemmed in. On every side resounded the fatal peals of 
scattering fire, that thinned our ranks and extended our 
bravest comrades on the earth. !Figure to yourself a shoal 
of fishes, inclosed within the net---a herd of deer, sur- 
rounded on every side by a band of active and unpitying 
hunters, who press and gall them continually, and exter- 
minate them at leisure in their flight — just such was the- 
situation of our unfortunate countiymen. After a few 
unavailing volleys, the ranks were broken, and all sub- 
ordination lost. The ground was covered with gasping 
wretches, and stained with blood; the woods resounded 
with cries and groans, and fruitless attempts of our gaUant 
officers to rally their men, and check the progress of the 
enemy. By intervals was heard, more shrill, more dreadful 



than all the leet;, the diBtnal yell of the victorious earages, 
who now, emboldened by their eucceas, hegnn to leave the 
covert, and hew down the fugitives with vinrelenting cruelty. 
As to myeelf, the description which our Colonel had given 
me of their method of attack, and the preeautiona to be 
used ogoinst it, rendered me perhaps less disturbed than I 
should otherwise Lave been. I remarked that those who 
stood and those who fled were exposed to equal danger. 
Those who kept their nmk, and endeavoured to repel the 
enemy, exposed their persons to their fire, and were suc- 
cessively shot down, as happened to most of our unfor- 
tunate officers; while those who fled frequently rushed 
headlong upon the very death they sought to avoid. 

" Pierced to the heart at the sight of such a carnage of 
my gallant comrades, I grew indifferent to life, and aban- 
doned myself to despair ; hut it was a despair that neither 
impairea my exertions, nor robbed me of the faculties of 
my mind. ' Imitate me,* I cried, " my gallant countrymen, 
and we shall yet be sate.' I then directly tan to the 
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nearest tree, and sheltered myself behind its stem, con- 
Tinced that this precaution alone could secure me from the 
incessant volleys which resounded on every side. A small 
number of Highlanders followed my example, and, thus 
secured, we began to fire with more success at the enemy, 
who now exposed themselves with less reserve. This check 
seemed to astonish and confound them, and had not the 
panic been so general, it is possible that this successful 
effort might have changed the fortune of the fight; for, in 
another quarter, the American troops that accompanied us 
behaved with the greatest bravery, and, though deserted by 
the European forces, effected their own retreat. 

" But it was now too late to hope for victory, or even 
safety. The ranks were broken on every side, the ^ater 
part of our officers slain or wounded, and our unfortunate 
General himself had expiated with his life his fatal rashness. 
I cast my eyes around, and saw nothing but images of death 
and horror, and frantic rage. Yet even then the safety of 
my noble Colonel was dearer to me than my own. I sought 
him for some time in vain, amid the various scenes of carnage 
which surrounded me. At length I discovered him at a 
distance, almost deserted by his men, yet still attempting 
to renew the fight, and heedless of the wounds which 
covered him. Transported with grief and passion, I imme- 
diately darted forward to offer him my feeble support ; but 
in the very instant of my arrival, he received a straggling 
ball in his breast, and, tottering to a tree, supported his 
fainting limbs against the trum:. Just at that moment, 
three of our savage enemies observed his situation, and 
marked him for their prey. They raised their hideous yell, 
and darted upon him with the speed and fierceness, of 
wolves. Fury then took possession of my souL Had I 

fossessed a thousand lives, 1 should have held them cheap, 
fired with so unerring an aim, that I stretched the fore- 
most on the earth. The second received the point of my 
bayonet in his breast, and writhed in the pangs of death. 
The third, daunted by the fate of his companions, turned 
his steps another way. 
** Just then a horse, that had lost his rider was galloping 
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alon^ the wood. I bounded across the path, and, seizing 
him oy the bridle, induced my leader to mount him. 

" Fortunately for me we were not observed bv any of our 
sayi^ enemies ; so that, flying through the thickest part 
of the forest, we lefb the dagger behind, and were soon 
removed beyond the sight or hearing of the battle. 
' Courage,' said I, * my noble leader ! you are now almost 
in safety, and I trust you will yet do well.' He answered 
me with the kindest expressions, but with feeble voice; 
' I have consented to fly,' he said, ' more for the sake of 
preserving your life, than from any hopes of my own ; but 
since we are now in safety, let me alight ; I have consumed 
my small remaining forces in the way, and am faint from 
loss of blood.' He sank down, and would have fallen, but , 
I received him in my arms ; I bore him to the next thicket, 
and, strewing grass and leaves upon the ground, endeavoured 
to prepare hun a bed. He thaziked me again with gratitude 
and tenderness, and grasped my hand as he lay in the very 
agonies of death ; for death it was, although I believed he 
had only fainted, and long tried every ineffectual method to 
restore departed life. Thus was I deprived of the^ noblest 
officer and kindest friend that ever deserved the attachment 
of a soldier. Twenty years have now roUed over me since 
that inauspicious day ; yet it lives for ever in my remem- 
brance, and never shall 1 forget it." The Highlander turned 
away to hide a tear. The company seemed all to share his 
grief, but Miss Simmons more than the rest. However, as 
the natural gentleness of her temper was sufficiently known, 
no one suspected that she had any particular interest in 
the story. 

" I sat tiU night," continued the stranger, " supporting the 
breathless body of my colonel, |uid vainly hoping he might 
return to life. At length I perceived that his noble soul 
was fled for ever ; my own wounds grew stiff and painful, 
and exhausted nature required a supply of food. 1 there- 
fore rose, and finding a spring that Irickled down a hill at 
no great distance, I refreshed myself by a copious draught, 
and washed the clotted blopd away from the hurts I had 
received. I then crushed some leaves, and bound them 

T 
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on with bandages which I tore from m^ linen. I also 
found a few wild fruits, which past expenence had taught 
me were harmless, and with them I allayed the pains of 
hunger. I then returned to the wood, and, creepmg into 
the thickest part, endeayoured to compose myself to rest. 

'' Three nights and days did I remain in the wood, in 
continual dread of the savage parties who scoured the forest 
in pursuit of stragglers, and often passed so near my place 
of retreat, that I gave myself over for lost. At length, on 
the fourth evening, fancying myself a little restored, and 
that the activity of the enemy might be abated, I ventured 
out and pursued my march, i scarcely need describe the 
various difficulties and dangers to which I was exposed 
in such a journey ; however, I still had my musket with me, 
and, as my ammunition was not quite exhausted, I depended 
upon the woods themselves to supply me with food. I 
travelled the greater part of the mght, involving myself 
still deeper in these inextricable forests ; for I was amdd 
to pursue the direction of our former march, as I imagined 
the savages were dispersed along the country in pursuit of 
the fugitives. I therefore took a direction as nearly as I 
could judge parallel to the English settlements, and inclining 
to the south. In this manner I forced nufr way along the 
woods all night, and with the morning had reason to think 
that I had advanced a considerable distance. 

" I pursued my march through the thick, gloomy country, 
without meeting a human creature ; and at night I cut, 
with a hatchet that I had about me, some boughs, with 
which I erected a temporary shelter. The next day, as I 
was pursuing my march, I saw a deer bound by me, upon 
whose shoulders was seated a panther, a fierce and destructive 
animal resembling a tiger. This creature, which is about 
the size of a moderate dog, ascends the trees, and hides 
himself among the branches till a deer, or any other animal 
that he can master, passes within his reach. He then darts 
with a sudden spring full upon the neck or shoulder of the 
imfortunate anizpal, which he continues tearing, with so 
much violence, that he soon kills him. This was actually 
the .ease with the poor deer that passed me ; for he had not 



run a hundred Tarda before he fell down in the agonieH of 
death, and hia destroyer began to regale himself upon the 
prey. I saw that this was a .lucky opportunity of aupply- 
ing myself with food for several days. I therefore ran 
tawarda the' panther, and by a yiolent shout made him 
abandon his nctim, and retire growling into the woods. I 
then kindled a fire with leaves and sticks, and cutting off a 
large slice of Tenison, I plentifully refreshed myself for my 
journey. I packed up as much of the most fleshy parts of 
the body as I could conveniently carry, and abandoned the 
rest to wild beasts. 

" It was here that an accident befel me, which I will 
relate for its singularity, both in respect to the dangers I 
incurred, and my method of escape. As I was journeying 
on, I discovered a great light that streaked the skiea with 
an angry kind of illumination. I looked round me to 
discover the cause of this atrange appearance, and beheld, 
vntb equal horror and astonishment, that the whole country 
behind me was in flames. In order to explain this appear- 
ance, I must observe, that the plaina or prairiea in America 
produce a rank, luxuriant vegetation, the juices of which 
are exhausted by the heat of the summer's sun. It is then 
as inflammable as straw or ibdder, and when a casual spark 
I 2 
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of lire communicates with it, the flame frequently drives 
before the wind for miles together, and consumes everything 
it meets. This was actually the case at present. Aa far as 
my eye could reach, the country was all in flames ; a powerful 
wind added fresh fury to the fire, and drove it on with a 
degree of swiftness which precluded all possibility of flight. 
I must confess that I was struck with horror at the sudden 
approach of a death so new, so dreadftd, so unexpected ! 
I saw it was in vain to fly ; the flaming line extended for 
several nules on every side, and advanced with such velocity, 
that I considered my fate as inevitable, I looked round me 
with a kind of mute despair, and began to envy the fate of 
my comrades who had fallen by honourable wounds in 
battle. Already did the conflagration scorch me in its 
approach, accompanied by clouds of smoke that almost 
suffocated me. In this extremity, Providence presented to 
my mind a thought, which, perhaps, was the only possible 
method of escape. I considered that nothing coidd stop 
the conflagration but an actual want of fuel ; and there- 
fore, by setting fire to the vegetables before me, I might 
follow my own path in safety. I struck a light, and pre- 
sently kindled the driest grass before me. The conflagration 
spread along the country. The wind drove it on with incon- 
ceivable fury, and I saw the path of my deliverance open 
before my eyes. In a few seconds, a considerable space 
was burnt before me, which I traversed with the spe^ of 
a man flying from instant death. My feet were scorched 
with the glowing soil, and several times I had been nearly 
suffocated with the pursuing smoke ; but every step I made 
convinced me of the certainty of my escape ; and, m a little 
time, I stopped to look at tne conflagration I had avoided, 
which", after proceeding to the point whence I set out, was 
extinguished, as I had foreseen. 

" I pursued my way," continued the Highlander, •* and 
lodged at night, as usual, under some boughs which I stuck 
up to shelter me. In the morning 1 set out again ; and 
soon arrived at a spacious lake, upon whose banks I could 
plainly discern the signs of an Indian encampment. I 
hesitated some time, whether I should again conceal myself 



ui the woods,, or deliver myself up to the mercy of the 
savages. But I considered that it was impossible long to 
continue this wandering life ; and that, in the end, I must 
have recourse to some of these tribes for asBistance. What, 
therefore, must be done at last, it waa fruitless to delay ; I 
had every reason to imagine, that the people before me must 
either be favourable to Sreat Britain, or at least indifferent 
to the war ; and in either case, from the experience I 
pooseased of the manners of the natives, I did not think I had 
much to fear. I therefore determined to hazard everything 
upon the probability of a favourable reception, and, col- 
lecting all my resolution, I marched boldly forward, and 
soon arrived at the encampment. 

"As soon as I entered the village, the women and 
children gathered round me with the curiosity natural to 
mankind at the sight of an unaccustomed object. I formed 
a favourable conjecture from this apparent ignorance of 
Europeans, and walhing on with a composed step and 
steady countenance, I at length entered one of the urgest 
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cabins I could find. When I was within, I saw a venerable 
old man, whom I took to be a chief, from his appearance, 
sitting at his ease upon the ground, and smoking. I 
saluted him with respectful courtesy, and placed myself 
upon the ground, at some little distance, waitings with 
inward anxiety, but external composure, for him to begin 
the conversation. After he had eyed me for some tSne 
with fixed attention, but without either sternness or anger, 
he took the pipe from his mouth and presented it to me. I 
received it with infinite satisfaction ; for, as I have before 
remarked, this is always with the American tribes the 
firmest pledge of peace and a friendly reception. 

^^ When we had thus been seated for some time in mutual 
contemplation of each other, he asked me, in a dialect 
which I understood tolerably well, to eat. I did not think 
it prudent to refuse any offered civility, and therefore 
accepted the offer ; and, in a little time, a young woman, 
who was in the back part of the hut, set before me some 
broiled fish and parched maize. After I had eaten, my 
friendly host inquired into my country and the reasons of 
my visit. I was just enough acquainted with the language 
he spoke, to be able to imderstand him, and to give an 
inteOigible, though imperfect answer. I therefore explainetl 
to him, as weU as I was able, that I had crossed the great 
water, with the warriors of the King of Britain ; that we 
had been compelled to take up the hatchet against the 
French and their allies, and that we had actually set out 
upon an expedition against their colonies ; but that we 
had been surprised by a lurking party in the woods ; that, 
in the confusion of the fight, I had been separated from the 
rest, and had wandered several days through the woods in 
search of my comrades ; and that now, seeing; the tents of 
my brethren, the Bed Men, I had come to visit them, and 
smoke the pipe of peace in their company. All this I 
with some dimculty explained to my entertainer, who 
listened to me witn great attention, and then bade me 
welcome in the name of his nation, which he told me was 
called the Saukies ; he added, ' that their young men were 
dispersed through the woods, hunting the deer and buffido, 
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but they would soon return loaded with provisions, and in 
the meantime I might share his cabin, and such provisions 
as he had.' I thajiked him for his offer, and remained 
several days in his hut, always entertained with the same 
hospitality, until the return of the young men from hunting. 
They came at last, in several boats, along the lake, bringing 
with them a considerable quantity of wild beasts which 
they had killed. I was received by all the tribe with the 
same hospitality I had experienced from the old chief; and, 
as it was necessary to gain their friendship as much as 
possible, I joined them in all their hunting and fishing 
parties, and soon acquired a considerable degree of skill 
in both. 

" The Saukies had been long at war with the Iroguese, a 
powerful tribe of Indians, in the interest of the French. 
The Iroquese had received intelligence of the situation of 
the Saukie' encampment, and determined to surprise them. 
For this purpose, a thousand warriors set out by a secret 
march through the woods, and travelled with the silence and 
celerity peculiar to these nations. When they had nearly 
approached the hunting-grounds of their enemies, they 
happened to be discovered upon their march by four 
warriors of another nation, who instantly suspected their 
design, and, running with greater diligence than it was 
possible so large a body could make, arrived at the encamp- 
ment of the Saukies, and informed them of the near approach 
of their enemies. A great council was instantly assembled 
to deliberate upon the choice of proper measures for their 
defence. As they were incumbered with their femilies, it 
was impracticable to retreat with safety; and it seemed 
equally difficult to resist so large a force with inferior 
numbers. 

" "While they were in this uncertaintjr, I had the good 
fortune to find out a resource, which, bemg adopted by the 
nation, was the means of their safety. I observed that the 
passage to the Saukie camp, for the Iroquese, lay along a 
narrow slip of land which extended for near a mile between 
two lakes. I therefore advised the Saukies to cast up a 
strong barrier at the end of the passage, which I showed 
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them how to rtrengthen with ditches, paliaailRB, and aome of 
the improyementfl of European fortification, llieir namher 
of warriors amounted to about four hundred ; theae I 
divided into equal bodies, and- leaving one to defend the 
Hnes, I pLioed the other in ambuscade along the neigh* 
bouring woods. Scarcely were these dispositions finished, 
befors the Iroquese appeared, and, imagining they were 
rushing upon an unguarded foe, entered the defile without 
hesitation. As soon as the whole bodj were thus impru- 
dentlj engaged, the other party of the Saukies started m>m 
their hidmg-phices, and, running to the entrance of the 
strait, threw up another fortification, and had the Batisfius- 
tion to see the whole force of their enemies caught in a tn^. 
The Iroquese soon peroeiyed the difficulty and danger of 
escape. They, howeyer, behayed with extraordinary com- 
posure. The lakes were at that time frozen oyer, yet not so 
nard as to permit them to efiect a passage oyer the ice ; and 
though a thaw succeeded in a short time, it was equally 
impracticable to pass by swimming, or on rafts. For three 
days, therefore, the Iroquese remained quiet in this disagree- 
able situation ; and, as if they had nothing to apprebend, 
amused themselyes all this time with fishing. On the fourth 
morning they judged the ice sufficiently dissolyed to efiect 
their escape ; and therefore, cutting down some trees which 
grew upon the strait, they formed them into rafts, and 
embarked their whole force. But this could not be done 
without the knowledge of the Saukies, who despatched a 
considerable body of warriors to oppose their landing. It 
is unnecessary to relate all the horrid particulars of tbe 
engagement which ensued; I will only mention, that the 
Iroquese at length efiected their landing with the loss of 
half their number, and retreated precipitately to their own 
country, leaying behind them all the mrs and skins which 
they had taken in their hunting. The share I had had in 
this success, gained me the friendship of all the nation, 
and they took leaye of me with eyery expression of esteem, 
and a considerable present of yaluable frurs. 

" These, gentlemen, are the most important and interesting 
eyents of my life ; and, as I haye already trespassed to« 



long upon your patience, I eholl now hasten to draw my 
atoiy to a conclueion. AA«r this, I was employed in Tarious 
parte of America and the West Indies, during the rest of 
the -war. I stiSered hardshipB and difficulties innumerable, 
and aojuired, as my fether Bad foretold, a little wisdom at 
the price of a considerable quantity of blood. When the 
irar was ended, I found myself nearly in the same situation 
aa when it began, but for tne present of my friendly Saukiea, 
which I tuiued into mone^ and remitted to England. I 
now began to feet my mihtary enthusiasm abated, and, 
having permission to leave the serrice, 1 embraced that 
opportunity of returning to my country, fully determined 
to spend tne remainder of my life amid my family and 
friends. I found my father and mother still living ; they 
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received me in the fondest manner. I then employ-ed the 
little fund I had acouired, to stock a fjEurm, which I rented 
in the neighbourhooa, and where I imagined my care and 
industry would be sufficient to ensure us all a comfortable 
subsistence. Some little time after, I married a Yirtuous 
and industrious young woman, the mother of the un- 
fortunate children who are so much indebted to your 
bounty. For some time I made a shift to succeed tolerably 
well ; but at lengthy the distresses of my country increasing, 
I found myself inTolved in the deepest poverty. Several 
years of imcommon severity destroved my cattle, the chief 
support of the Highlanders, and the scantv crops, which 
were to supply us with food, rotted upon the ground. I 
cannot accuse myself of eitiier voluntary unthnftiiiesB, or 
neglect of my business ; but there are some situations in 
wmch it seems impossible for human exertion to stem the 
torrent of misfortune. After having suffered, I think, every 
distress which human nature can support; after having 
seen mv aged parents, and last, my dear, unfortunate wife, 
perish by the hardships of our situation, I took the reso- 
lution of abandoning, for ever, a country which seemed 
incapable of supporting its inhabitants. I thought that 
the milder climate and more fertile soil of America might, 
perhaps, enable a wretched wanderer, who asked no more 
than food for his starving children, to drag on, a little 
longer, a miserable life. With this idea I sold the re- 
mainder of my stock, and, after having paid my landlord, I 
found I had j ust enough to transport myself and family to a 
new home. I reached a sea-port town, and embarked with 
my children on board a ship bound for Philadelphia. But 
the same ill fortune seemed still to accompany my steps ; 
for a dreadful storm arose, which, after having tossed our 
vessel during several days, wrecked us at length upon the 
coast. All the crew, indeed, escaped; and with infinite 
difficulty I saved these dear but miserable infants, who now 
accompany me ; but when I reflect on my situation, in a 
distant country, without resources, Mends, or hopes, I am 
almost inclined to think that we might all have been 
happier in the bosom of the ocean." 



Here the HagUander finialied hia story, and all the 
company were mecbed bj the recital of hie dietreaBes. 
They all endeavoured to comfort him with the kindest 
expresBions and promiaeB of assistance ; but Miss Simmons, 
after Bhe had with some difficulty composed herself enough 
to speak, asked the man if tus name was not Andrew 
Campbell P The Highlander answered, with some surprise, 
" It IS." " Then," said she, " you will find that you liave a 
friend, with whom, as yet, you are not acquainted, but who baa 
both the ability and the will to serve you. That friend," 
added she, seeing all the company aatcnished, " is no other 
than my uncle. That Oolonel Simmons, whom you have 
described with so much feeling and affection, was my 
father's brother, and consequently my uncle. It is no 
wonder that the memory of such a man should be venerated 
by his relations. I have often heard my uncle speak of his 
brother's untimely death as the greatest misfortune which 
ever happened to our family ; and I have often seen him 
read, with tears iu his eyes, many of the Colonel's letters, in 
which he speaks with the greatest affection of his faithful 
Highlander, Andrew Campbell." 

At these words the poor Highlander, unable to repress 
the strong emotions of his mind, sprang forward in a sudden 
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transport of joy, and without consideration of circumstances, 
caught Miss Simmons in his arms, exclaiming, at the same 
time, "Praised be God for this happy and unexpected 
meeting ! Blessed be my shipwreck itself, that has given 
me an opportunity of seeing, before I die, some of the £unilj 
of my dear and worthjr Colonel!" and, perceiving^ Miss 
Simmons confused at this abrupt and unexpected salutation, 
he added, in the most respectful manner, " Pardon me, my 
honoured young lady, for the improper liberty I have taken : 
but I was not master of myself; to find, at a time 'when I 
thought myself the most forlorn and miserable of the human 
race, that I was in company with the nearest relation of the 
man whom, after my own father, I have always loved and 
reverenced most." Miss Simmons answered, with the 
greatest affabilitv, that she freely excused the warmth of bis 
afifection, and that she would that very day acquaint her 
uncle with this extraordinary event ; and she did not doubt 
but that her uncle would comid over with the greatest expe- 
dition to see a person whom he knew so well by name, and 
who could inform him of so many particulars respecting 
Colonel Simmons. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



TOUCY'fl COiryBBSATIOir WITH MB. BA.IILOW— PRIDB AHD BBPXNTABOX— 
MB. BARLOW'S MBDIATION WITH HA&BY SABDfOBD. 

Thib company having separated, Tommv, who had listened 
with silent attention to the story of the Highlander, took an 
opportunity of following Mr. Barlow, who was walking out ; 
and when he perceived they were alone, he looked at him 
as if he had some weighty matter to disclose, but was unable 
to give it utterance. Mr. Barlow, therefore, turned towards 
him with the greatest kindness, and taking him tenderly by 
the hand, inquired what he wanted to say. "Indeed," 
answered Tommy, almost crying, " I am scarcely able to tell 
oil. But I have been a very bad and ungrateful boj, and 
am afraid you no longer have the same affection for xne." 



I 
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Mfl. Ba»low. If you are sensible of your faults, my little 
friend, that is a Tery great step towards amending them. 
Let me therefore know what it is, the recollection of which 
distresses you so much ; and if it is in my power to assist in 
making you easy, there is nothing, I am sure, which I shall 
refuse. 

Tommy. Oh, sir! your speaking to me with so much 
goodness, hurts me a great deal more than if you were to 
be very angry ; for, when people are angry and passionate, 
one does not so much mind what they say ; but when you 
speak with so much kindness, it seems to pierce me to the 
very heart, because I know I have not deserved it. 

.Mr. B. But if you are sensible of having committed 
faults, you may resolve to behave so well for the future, as 
to deserve everybody's friendship and esteem. Few people 
ure so perfect as not to err sometimes; and if you are 
convinced of your errors, you will be more cautious how 
you fall into disgrace- a second time. 

T. Indeed, sir, I am very happy to hear you say so. I 
will, then, tell you everything which lies so heavily upon 
my mind. You must know then, sir, that although I have 
lived 60 long with you, and, during all that time, you have 
taken so much pains to improve me in everything, and 
teach me to act well to everybody, I had no sooner quitted 
your sight than I became, I think, a worse boy than ever I 
was belore. 

Mr. B. But why do you judge so severely of yourself, as 
to think you were become worse than ever ? Perhaps you 
have been a little thoughtless and giddy; and these are 
faults from which I cannot with truth say you were ever 
free. 

T. No, sir ; what I have been guilty of is infinitely worse 
than that. I have always, been very giddy and very 
thoughtless ; but I never imagined I coiud have been the 
most insolent and ungrateful boy in the world. 

Mr. B. You frighten me, my little friend. Is it possible 
you can have committed actions that deserve so harsh a 
name? 

T, You shall judge yourself, sir,. for now I have begun, 1 
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am determined to tell you all. You know, siry that when I 
first came to you, I had a high opinion of myself for being 
bom a gentleman, and a very great contempt for everybodj 
in an inferior station. 

Mr. B. I must confess you have always had some tendencr 
to both these foUies. 

T. Yes, sir ; but you have so often laughed at me upon 
the subject, and shown me the folly of people's imfi gi'Tiing 
themselves better than others, without any merit of their 
own, that I had grown a little wiser. Besides, I have so 
often observed that those I despised could do a yariety of 
things which I was ignorant of, while those who are vain of 
being gentlemen can do nothing useftd or ingenious ; so 
that I had begun to be ashamed of my folly. But since 1 
came home, I have kept company witn a great many &ie 
young gentlemen and ladies, who thought themselyes supe- 
rior to all the rest of the world, and used to despise everr 
one else ; and they have made .me forget everything I 
learned before. They persuaded me that it was necessary 
to be polite, and talked to me so often upon the subject 
that I could no help believing them. 

Mr. B. I am ^lad to hear that ; it is necessary for every- 
body to be pohte. They therefore, I suppose, instructed 
you to be more obliging aad civil in your manners than 
ever you were before. Instead of doing you any harm, this 
will be the greatest improvement you can receive. 

T. No, sir, quite the contrary. Instead of teaching me 
to be civil and obUdng, they have made me ruder and worse 
behaved than ever 1 was before. 

Mr. B. If that is the case, I fear these fine young gentle- 
men and ladies undertook to teach you more than they 
understood themselves. 

T. Indeed, sir, I tlunk so myself. But I did not think 
so then, and therefore I did whatever I observed them do, 
and talked in the same manner as I heard them talk. They 
used to be always laughing at Harry Sandford, and I grew 
so foolish, that 1 did not choose to keep company with him 
any longer. 

Mr. B. That was a pity, because I am convinced he reallj 
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loves you. However, it is of no great consequence, for he 
has 'employment enough at home ; and, however ingenious 
YOU may be, I do not think that he will learn how to manage 
his farm, or till his land, from your conversation. It will, 
therefore, be better for him to converse with farmers, and 
leave you to the society of gentlemen. Indeed, this, I 
know, has always been his taste ; and, had not your father 

Eressed him very much to accompany you home, he 'would 
ave liked much betjier to have avoided the visit. However, 
I will inform him that you have made other friends, and 
advise him, for the future, to avoid your company. 

T. Oh, sir ! I did not think you could be so cruel. I 
love Harry Sandford better than any other boy in the 
world ; and I shall never be happy till he forgives me all 
my bad behaviour, and converses with me again as he 
used to do. 

Tommy then went on, and repeated, with great exactness, 
the story of his insolence and ingratitude, which had so 
great an effect upon him, that he burst into tears, and cried 
for a considerable time. He then concluded with asking 
Mr. Barlow if he thought Harry would be ever able to 
forgive him ? 

Mr. B. I cannot conceal from you, my little friend, that 
you have acted verv iU indeed in this affair. However^ if 
you are really ashamed of all your past conduct, and 
determined to act better, I do not doubt that so generous 
and good-natured a boy as Horry is, will forgive you all. 

T. Oh, sir! I should be the happiest creature in the 
world. Will you be so kind as to bring him here to-day, 
and you shall see how I will behave. 

Mr. B. Softly, Tommy, softly. What is Harry to come 
here for i Have you not insulted and abused him without 
reason; and at last proceeded so far as to strike him, only 
because he was giving you the best advice, and endeavouring 
to preserve you from danger ? Can you imagine that any 
human being wHl come to you in return for such treatment, 
at least till you have convinced him that you are ashamed 
of your passion and injustice, and that he may expect better 
usage for the future P 
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T. Wliat then must I do, sir ? 

Mr. B. If you want any future connection with Harrt 
Sandford, it is your business to go to him and tell him so. 

T. What, sir ! go to a fsumer's, to expose mysdf befoM 
all his family ? 

Mr. B. Just now you told me you were ready to do 
everything ; and yet you cannot take the trouble of visiting 
your friend at his own house. You then imagine that a 
person does not expose himself by acting wrongly, but by 
acknowledging and amending his mults ? 

T. But what would everybody si^ if a young gentleman 
like me was to go and b^ pardon of a former's son ? 

Mr. B. They would probably say, that you have more 
sense and gratitude than they expected. However, you 
are to act as you please ; with the sentiments you still seem 
to entertain, Harry will certainly be a very unfit com- 
panion for you ; and you will do much better to cultiviate 
the new acquaintance you have made. 

Mr. Barlow was then going away, but Tommy burst 
again into tears, and begged himnot to go ; upon which, Mr. 
Barlow said, '' I do not want to leave you. Tommy, but our 
conversation is now at an end. You have asked my advice, 
which I have given you freely. I have told you how you 
ought to act, n you would preserve the esteem of any good 
or sensible friend, or prevail upon Harry to excuse yoor 
past behaviour. But, as you do not approve of wmit I 
suggested, you must follow your own opimon." 

" Pray, sir, pray, sir," said Tommy, sobbing, " do not go. 
J have used Harry Sandford in the most barbarous manner ; 
my fother is angry with me ; and, if you desert me, I shall 
have no friend left in the world." 

Mr. B. That will be your own fault ; and therefore you 
will not deserve to be pitied. Is it not in your own power 
to preserve all your friends, by an honest confession of your 
faultB ? Your father will be pleased, Harry Sandford wil 
heartily forgive you, and I shall retain the same good 
(pinion of your character which I have long had. 

T. And IS it really possible, sir, that you should have a 
\ good opinion of me, after all I have told you about myself? 



and, seeing the danger of his beue&ctor, kid the dog dead 
at hie feet dt a l\iriouB stroke of his broadsword. 

Tomm;^, thus deliTered from impending danger, expressed 
his gratitude to the Btranger in the most affectionate manner, 
and invited him to accompany him to his father's house, 
vbere he and his weaned children should receive whateveF 
refreshment they wished. He then turned his eyes to the 
lamb which had been the cause of the contest, and which 
lay panting upon the ground, bleeding and wounded, but 
not to death. He remarked, with astonishment, upon the 
little creature's fleece, the wdl-knowu charactora, H. 9., 
accompanied with a cross. " As I live," said Tommy, " I 
believe this is the very lamb which Hanr used to be so 
fond of, and which wouJd sometimea follow him to Mr. 
Barlow's. I am the luckiest fellow in the world, to have 
come in time to rescue it ; and now, perhap, Harry may 
forgive me all the ill-usage he has met with." Saying this, 
he took the lamb up and kissed it with the greatest tender- 
ness; nay, be woold have even borne it home in his arms. 
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had it not been rather too heary- for his strength ; but tiie- 
honest stranger, with a grateful officionsiiess, ofEered lii» 
services, and prerailed on Tonunj to let him canj it, while- 
he delivered his child to the biggest of his brothers. 

At a little distance from his home, Tommy met his ^sAei 
and Mr. Barlow, who had lefb the house to emoj the 
morning air before breakfast. Thej were surprised to see 
him in such a condition ; for the dirt, which had bespattered 
him from head to foot, began to dry in yarions pmoes, and 
gave him the appearance of a farmer's clay-built wall in the 
process of hard(ening. But Tommy, without giving them 
time to make inquiries, ran affectionately up to Mr. Barlow,. 
and, taking him by the hand, said, '' Oh, sir ! here is the 
luckiest accident in the world! poor fbrry Sandford's- 
favourite lamb would have been killed by a great mis- 
chievous dojg;, if I had not happaied to save his Hfe!" 
" And who is this honest man,' said Mr. Merton, *' whom 
you have picked up on the common P He seems to be in 
distress, and his famished children are scarcely able to drag 
themselves alons;." "Poor man!" answered Tommy, '^I 
am very much obliged to him : for, when I went to save 
Harry's lamb, the doe attacked me, and would have hnrt 
me very much, if he had not come to my assistance, and 
killed him with his great sword. So I have brought him 
with me, that he might refresh himself, with his poor children, 
one of whom has a terrible ague ; for I knew, papa, that though 
I had not behaved well of late, you would not object to 
my doing an act of charity." " I am, on the contrary, very 

flad," said Mr. Merton, " to see you have so much gratitude. 
\\xt what is the reason that I see you thus disfigmred with 
dirt P Surely you must have been riding, and your horse 
has thrown you P And here is William following, with both 
the horses in a foam." 

William at that moment appeared, and, trotting up to 
his master, began to make excuses for his own share in the 
business. "Indeed, sir," said he, "I did not think there 
was the least harm in going out with Master Tommy, and 
we were riding along as quietly as possible, and Master was 
giving me a long account of the Arabs, who, he said, lived 
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in the finest country in the world, wHich does not produce 
anything to eat, or drink, or wear, and yet they never waut 
to come upon the parish, but ride upon the most mettled 
horses in the world, fit to start for any plate in England. 
And just as he was giving me this account, runch took it into 
his head to run away, and while I was endeavouring to catch 
him, he jumped into a quagmire, and shot Master Tommy 
off in the middle of it." " No," said Tommy, " there you 
mistake ; I believe I could manage a much more spirited 
horse than Punch, but I thought it prudent to throw myself 
off, for fear of his plunging deeper into the mire." " But 
how is this ? " said Mr. Merton, " the pony used to be very 
quiet ; what can have given him this sudden impulse to run 
away ? Surely, William, you were not so imprudent as to 
trust your young Master with spurs?" "No, sir," 
answered William, " not I ; and I can take my oath he had 
no spurs on when we first set out." 

Mr, Merton was convinced there was some mystery in 
this transaction — and, looking at his son to find it out, he at 
length discovered the ingenious contrivance of Tommy to 
supply the place of spurs, and could hardly preserve his 
gravitjr at the sight. He however mildly set b^ore him his 
imprudence, which might have been attended with the most 
fatal consequences, the fracture of his Hmbs, or even the 
loss of his life, and desired him for f4;he future to be more 
cautious. Thev then returned to the house, and Mr. 
Merton ordered the servants to supply his guests with 
plenty of the most nourishing food. 

After breakfast they sent for the unhappy stranger into 
the parlour. His countenance now bespo&e his satisfaction 
and gratitude, and Mr. Merton, who by nis dress and accent 
discovered him to be a Scotchman, asked by what accident 
he had thus wandered so far from home v^ith these poor 
helpless children, and had been reduced to so much misery ? 

"Alas! your honour," answered the man, "my tale is 
simple and uniQteresting, and I &ar there can be nothing 
in the story of my distress, the least deserving of your 
attention." 

"Surely," said IMr. Merton, kindly, "there must be 

X 2 
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Bometbing in the distress of eyeir honest man which ou^bt 
to interest his fellow-men ; and if jou will acquaint ub with 
all the circumstances of your situation, it may perhaps be 
in our power, as it certainly is in our inclination, to do you 
farther service." 

The man then, bowed to the company with an air of 
dignity which surprised them all, and thus began : — ** I was 
bom in the North of Scotland. The country there, partly 
from the barrenness of the soil, and the inclemency of the 
climate, and partly from other causes which I will not now 
enumerate, is unfavourable to the existence of its inhabitants. 
More than half the year our mountains are covered with 
continual snows, which prevent us from cultivating the 
land, and spoil the expectations of a harvest. Yet the race 
of men who inhabit these dreary wilds are, perhaps, not 
more undeserving the smiles of fortune than many of their 
happier neighbours. The highlanders love their native 
moimtains with a warmth of affection which is scarcely 
known in the midst of polished cities and cultivated countries. 
Every man there is more or less acquainted with the history 
of his clan, and the martial exploits which they have per- 
formed. In the winter season we sit around the blazing 
light of our fires, and commemorate the glorious actions of 
our ancestors ; the children catch the sound, and consider 
themselves as interested in supporting the honour of a 
nation, which is yet unsullied in the annals of the world. 

" I see, gentlemen," continued the Highlander, " that you 
appear surprised to hear a man, who has so little to recom- 
mend him, express himself in rather loftier lanmiage than 
you are accustomed to among your peasantry here. But 
you should remember, that a certain degree of education is 
more general in Scotland than where you live; and that, 
wanting almost all the gifbs of fortune, we cannot afford 
to suffer those of nature to remain uncultivated. My father 
saw that the determined bent of my temper was towards 
a military life, and thought it vain to oppose my inclinations. 
For my part 1 was determined to become a soldier. 

" One night in the autumn of the year, as we were 
seated round the embers of our fire, we heard a knocking 



at the door. Mj &ther rose; and a man of s majeatic 
preaence came in, and reqaeet«d pemuBaion to paae the 
night in our cottage. He told ub he was an Englifih officer 
who had long been stationed in the highlands ; but non-, 
upon the breaking out of war, he had been sent for in 
haste to London, whence he was to embark for America as 
soon as he could be joined by his regiment. 'This,' said 
he, ' has been the reason of my trareUing lat«r than pru- 
dence permits, in a mountainous countiy with which 1 am 
imperiectly acquainted. I have unfortunately lost my way, 
ana, bat for your kindneee,' added he, amuing, ' I must 
here begin my campaign, and pass the night upon a bed of 
heath amid the mountains.' A^ lather roee, and received 
the officer with all courtesy— for in Scotland ever]f man 
thinks himself honoured hy being permitted to exercise his 
hospitality. He told him his accommodations were mean 
ana poor, but what he had was heartily at his visitor's 
fiervice. He then sent me to look after the guest's horse, 
and set before him eome milk and oaten bread, which were 
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nil the dainties we possessed. The officer, however, seemed 
to eat with an appetite as keen as if he had been educated 
in the highlands ; and, although his air and manners proved 
that he could be no stranger to a more delicate way of 
living, not a single word fell from him that intimated he 
had ever been used to better fare. 

"During the evening, our guest entertained us with 
various accounts of the dangers he ha^ already escaped, and 
the service he had seen. He particularly described the 
manners of the savage tribes he was going to encounter in 
America^ and the nature of their war&ire. All this, accom- 
panied with the tone and look of a man who was familiar 
with great events, and had borne a considerable share in all 
he related, so inflamed my military ardour, that I was no 
longer able to repress it. The stranger perceived what was 
passing in my mind, and, looking at me mth an air of 
compassion, asked ' if that young man was intended for the 
service?* My colour rose, and my heart swelled at the 
question. The look and manner of our guest had strangely 
interested me in his favour, and the natural grace and 
simplicity with which he related his ovni exploits, put me 
in mind of the great men of other times. Could I but 
march under the bamiers of such a leader, I thou&^ht 
nothing would be too arduous to be achieved. I saw before 
me a long perspective of combats, difficulties, and dangers ; 
something, nowever, whispered to my mind that I should 
be successful in the end, and support the reputation of our 
name and clan. Full of these ideas, I sprang forward at 
the question, and told the officer, that the darling passion 
of my life would be to bear arms under a chief like him ; 
and that, if he would allow me to enlist under his command, 
I shoi^d be ready to justify his kindness by patiently sup- 
porting eveiy hardship, and fadng every danger. « toun^ 
man,' replied he, with a look of kind concern, * I should 
ill repay the hospitality I have received from your parents, 
if I simered you to be deceived in your opinion of the 
military profession.' He then set before me, in the 
strongest language, all the hardships which would fall to 
my lot ; the dai^rs of the field, tne pestilence of camps. 
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ihe slow consmmng fe^er of hospitals, the insolence of 
* ^command, the irksomeness -c^ obedience, and the uncer- 
tainty that the exertions of even a long life would ever 
lead to the least promotion. 'All this,' replied I, trem- 
bling with fear that my father should take advantage of 
these just representations to refuse his consent, ' I knew 
before ; but I feel an irresistible impulse within me which 
urges me to the £eld. The die is cast for life or death, and 
I will abide by the cliance that now occurs. If you, sir, 
Tefiise me, I will enlist with the first officer that will accept 
me ; for I will no longer wear out life in the solitude of 
these mountains, without even a chance of gaining applause, 
or distinguishing my name.' 

" I will pass over the affecting scene I had to undergo in 
taking leave of my family and friends. It pierced me to 
the very heart; and then, for the first time, I almost 
repented of being so near the accomplishment of my wishes. 
I wa3, however, engaged, .and determined to fulfil my engage- 
ment ; I therefore tore myself from my family, having with 
idifficulty prevailed upon jay &ther to accept part of the 
money I had received for my enrolment. I reached London 
^thout any accident, whence I embarked, and arrived, 
without any other mishap than a horrible sickness, at the 
place of our destination in America. Here I joined my 
gaUant officer. Colonel Simmons, who had performed the 
voyage in another ship." 

Miss Simmons, who was preseiit at this narration, seemed 
to be much interested at this mention of her own name ; 
she, however, did not express her feedings, and the stranger 
proceeded with his story. 

'* The gentleman was, with justice, the most beloved in the 
British army. Inflexible in everything that concerned the 
honour of the service, he never pardoned wilM misbehaviour, 
because he knew that it was incompatible with military dis- 
cipline ; yet, when obliged to punish, he did it with such re- 
luctance, that he seemed to suffer almost «b much as the 
•criminal himself. But his heart had taught him another 
lesson in respect to private distresses of his men. He visited 
them in sickness, relieved their miseries, and was a niggard of 
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nothing but buman blood. But I ought to correct mjaelf 
in that expression, for he was rashly lavish of his own ; and 
to that we owe his untimely loss. 

" I had not been long in America before the Colonel, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the language and manners 
of the savage tnbes that border upon the British colonies, 
was sent on an embas&y to one of their nations, for the 
purpose of soliciting their alliance with the British. It 
may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you, gentlemen, and 
to my little Master, to hear some account of a people whose 
manners and customs are so much the reverse of what you 
see at home. As my worthy officer chose me to accompany 
him, I will describe some of the most curious facts which t 
was witness to. 

" You have, doubtless, heard many accounts of the sur- 
prising increase of the English colonies in America; and, 
when we reflect that it -is scarcely a hundred years since 
some of them were established, it must be confessed that 
they have made rapid improvements in clearing the ground, 
and bringing it to cultivation. "* Yet, much as they have 
already done, much of the country is still an immense 
forest. The woods extend on every side, to a distance that 
no human sagacity or observation has been able to deter- 
mine ; they abound in every species of tree which you see in 
England, besides a great variety imknown among us. 
Under their shade is generally found a rich luxurious 
herbage, which serves for pastiure to a thousand herds of 
animals. Here are seen elks (a kind of deer of the largest 
size), and buflialoes (a species of wild ox), by thousands, 
and even horses, which, having bee^ origimdly brought orer 
by the Spaniards, have escaped from their settlements, and 
multiplied ia the woods — " 

" Dear me," said Tommy, '^ that must be a fine countiy 
where horses run wild; why, a man might have one for 
nothing " " And yet," s&id Mr. Merton, " it would be but 
of little use for a person to have a wild horse, who is not 
able to manage a tame one." 

* It mutt be remembered that the Highlander dosoribes North Americ:* a* 
it »u nearly a century ago. 
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Tommy made no answer ; and the Highlander proceeded : 
" But the greatest curiosily of all this country is, in my 
opinion, the > various tribes or nations which inhabit it. 
These various tribes inhabit little villages, generally situated 
upon the banks of rivers ; and, though they cultivate small 
portions of land around their towns, they derive the greater 
part of their subsistence &om the chase. In their persona 
they are rather tall and slender, but admirably well pro- 
portioned and active, and their colour is a pale red, exactly 
resembling copper. Accustomed to roam about the woods, 
and brave the inclemencies of the weather, and continually 
exposed to the attacks of their enemies, they acquire a 
degree of courage and fortitude, which can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is nothing to them to pass whole days without 
food, to lie whole nights upon the bare damp ground, and 
to swim the widest rivers in the depth of winter. They 
attach great value to superior courage, and bodily per- 
fections ; and therefore these alone are able to engage their 
esteem. I shall never forget the contempt which one of 
their chiefs expressed at seeing an officer who was rather 
corpulent, at the head of his men. ' What fools,' said he, 
' are these Europeans^ to be commanded by a man who is 
so unwieldy, that he can neither annoy his enemies, nor 
defend his friends, and who is fit only to be a scullion 1 ' 
When they are at peace, they exercise the virtue of hos- 
pitality to a degree that might shame more polished nations. 
If' a stranger arrive at any of their towns, he enters into the 
first habitation he pleases, and is sure to be entertained 
with all the family possess. 

" But if their manners are gentle in peace, these people are 
more dreadful, when provoked, than aU the wildest animals 
of the forest. Bred up from infiincy to suffer no restraint, 
and to give an unbounded indulgence to their passions, 
they know not what it is to forgive those who have injured 
them. They love their tribe with an unparallelled degree of 
affection ; for they are ready to suffer every hardship and 
danger in its delence. They scruple not in the least to 
defy wounds, and pain, and even death itself, as often as 
the interest of the country to which they are so much. 
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attached is concerned; but the same attachment renders 
them implacable and unforgiying to all their enemies. Thej 
seem to have many of the virtues and the ' vices of the 
ancient Spartans. 

<<To one of these tribes, called the Ottigamies, was 
Colonel Simmons sent as an ambassador, accompanied by a 
few more officers, and some private soldiers, among whom 
I had the honour to be included. We pursued our maarch, 
for several davs, through forests which seemed to be as old 
as the world itself. Sometimes we were shrouded in snch 
obscurity from tha thickness of the covert, that we could 
scarcely see the light of heaven; sometimes we emerged 
into spacious meadows, bare of trees, and covered with the 
most luxuriant herbage, on which were feeding immense 
herds of buffaloes. These, as soon as they snuffed the 
approach of men, hastily ran into the surrounding woods ; 
many, however, fell beneath our attack, and served us for 
food during our journey. At length we came to a wide 
and rapid river, upon whose banks we found a party of 
friendly savages, with some of whom we embarked upon 
canoes made of the bark of trees, to proceed to the country 
of the Ottis^amies. 

** After three days' incessant rowing, we entered a spacious 
lake, upon whose banks were encamped a considerable 
portion of the nation we sought. We landed, and were at 
once conducted to the assembly of the chiefs, who were 
sitting upon the groimd, with their arms beside them ; there 
was in their countenances and eyes an expression of fero- 
cious grandeur which would mive daunted the boldest 
European. 

*' As soon as our leader entered the circle, he produced 
the calumet, or pipe of peace. This is the univeral mark of 
friendship and alliance among all the barbarous nations of 
America ; and he that bears it is looked upon with so much 
respect, that his person is always safe. This calumet is 
a lon^ and slender pipe, ornamented with beautiful feathers, 
ingemously fixed along the tube ; the bowl is composed of 
a peculiar kind of reddish marble, and filled with scented 
herbs and tobacco. 



" Colonel SimmoDB lighted bis pige with great Bolcmnity, 
und turning the bowl firet towardB the heavens, then to the 
earth, then in a circle round him, he began to amolte. In 
the menntimQ the whole oasembly sat with mute attention, 
waitrng to hear his proposaU. Though we call these people 
savages, yet in some respects they well deserve to be 
imitated by more refined nations. In all their meetings 
and sssemblies the greatest order and regularity prevaS. 
Whoever rises to speak, is sure of being patiently heard to 
the end without the least interruption. 

" Our leader then beeon to harangue them in their own 
language, with which he was well aoquiunted. I did not 
understand what passed, but it woe afterwards explained to 
, me that he set before their eyes the injuries they had 
mutually received from the French and the tribes in their 
alliance. He told them that their great father (for so 
these people call the king of England) had taken up the 
hatchet of war, and was sending an innumerable band of 
warriors to punish the insults of hia enemies. He told 
them that he had ordered him to visit the Ottigtnnies, hia 
dutifiil children, and smoke with them the pipe of peace. 
He invited their young men to join the warriors from 
beyond the ocean, who were marching to bury the bone* 
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of their brethren, elain by their mututd foes. When he 
had concluded, he flime upon the ground a curious string 
of sheUs, called the belt of Wampum. This is a necessary 
circumstance in all the treaties made with these tribes. 
Whoeyer comes as an ambassador brings one with him 
to present to the people whose friendship is solicited ; and, 
if tne belt is accepted, the proposed alliance is considered 
as entered into. 

'^ As soon as our leader had finished, a chief of a stature 
superior tp the common race of men, and of a most deter- 
mmed look, jumped into the middle of the assembly, and, 
taking up the belt, cried out in their language — 'Let us 
march, my brethren, with the young men of otir great 
father ! Let us dig up the hatchet of war, and revenge the 
bones of our countrymen ; they lie unburied, and cry to us 
for vei^eance! we will not be deaf to their cries — wt^ 
will shake off all delays — we will approve ourselves worthy of 
our ancestors — ^we will ^rink the blood of our enemies, and 
spread a feast of carnage for the fowls of the air and the 
wild beasts of the forest ! ' ^This resolution was approved 
by the whole nation, who consented to the war with a 
ferocious joy. The assembly was then dissolved, and the 
chiefs prepared for their intended march according to the 
customs of their country. 

''All the savage tnbes inhabiting America are accus- 
tomed to very little clothing in time of war. Inured to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and being in the constant 
exercise of all their limbs, they cannot bear the restraint 
and confinement of an European dress. They paint them- 
selves in various fashions, to give additional terror to their 
looks. 

" It was determined by those who governed," continued 
the Highlander, " that we should mar<m through the woods 
upon a distant expedition against the Erench. The conduct 
of this enterprise was given to a brave but rash commander,* 
totally unacquainted with the people he had to oppose, 
and unskilled in the nature of a savage war. We tneie- 

* General Bnddock. 
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fore began our march through the trackless wilds I have 
described; and proceeded for seveM days, without any 
other difficulties than the nature of the country itself 
()roduced, and without seeing the fiice of an enemy. It 
was in vain that officers of the greatest experience, and 
particularly my worthy Colonel, suggested to our com- 
mander the necessity of using every precaution against a 
dangerous and insidious foe. 

** War is not managed, amid the forests of America, in 
the same manner as ' upon the plains of Europe. The 
temper of the people there conspires with the nature of the 
country to render it a continual scene of stratagems and 
surprises. Unencumbered with tents, or baggage, or numer- 
ous trains of artillery, the hostile warriors set out in small 
and chosen parties, with nothing but their arms, and are 
continually upon the watch to deceive their enemies. Long 
experience has taught them a great degree of sagacity in 
traversing the woods. Neither tlje widest rivers, nor the 
most extensive forests, can retard them for an instant. A 
march of a thousand miles is scarcely to them a greater 
difficulty than the passage of an European army between 
two neighbouring towns. The woods themselves afford 
them a continuai J!2PP^3^ ^^ provisions, in the various 
animals they kill. When they are near their enemies, they 
frequently lurk all day in thickets, for fear of a discovery, 
ana pursue their march by night. Hundreds of them 
Bome&neB pursue their cou^rse ^ the aame line, treading 
only in each other's steps, and the last of the party carefiilly 
covers the impressions which his fellows have made. When 
they are thus upon the point of accomplishing their pur- 
pose, the very necessities of nature are imheeded. They 
cease to fire upon the beasts of the forest, lest it should 
alarm the foe. They feed upon the roots or the bark of 
trees, or pass successive days in a perfect abstinence from 
food. All this our Colonel represented to the General, 
and conjured him, with the strongest entreaties, not to 
hazard the safety of our army by an incautious progress. 
He advised him to send out numerous detachments to beat 
the bushes and examine the woods ; and offered himself to 
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secure the marcli of the army. But presumption is always 
bliad. Our General was unacquaintea with any other thaa 
European warfare, and could not conceive that naked 
savages would dare to attack an army of two thousand 
disciplined troops. 

" One morning, the way before us appeared more intricate 
and obscure than usual. The forests did not consist o€ 
lofly trees, which afford a tolerably clear prospect betweeu 
theur trunks, but were composed of creeping bushes and 
impervious thickets. The army still marched with the 
vain ostentation of military discipline, but totally unpre-^ 
pored for the dreadful scene which followed. At length we 
entered a gloomy valley, surrounded on every side by the 
thickest shade, and rendered swampy by the overflowings of 
a little rivulet. It was impossible to continue our march 
without disordering our ranks ; and part of the army ex- 
tended itself beyond the rest, while another port of the 
line involuntarily fell behind. 

The officers were employed in rectifying the disorder of 
their men, when a sudden noise of musketry was heard in 
front, and about twenty of our men were in an instant 
stretched upon the field. The soldiers instinctively fired in 
the direction whence they were attacked, and instantly fell 
back in disorder. But it was equally vain to retreat or go 
forward, for it now appeared that we were complet^y 
hemmed in. On ever^r side resounded the fatal peals of 
scattering fire, that thinned oiir ranks and extended our 
bravest comrades on the earth. Pigure to yourself a shoal 
of fishes, inclosed within the net---a herd of deer, sur- 
rounded on every side by a band of active and unpitying 
hunters, who press and gall them continually, and exter- 
minate them at leisure in their flight — just such was the 
situation of our imfortunate countrymen. After a few 
unavailing volleys, the ranks were broken, and all sub- 
ordination lost. The ground was covered with gasping- 
wretches, and stained with blood; .the woods resounded 
with cries and groans, and fruitless attempts of our gallant 
officers to rally their men, and check the progress of the 
enemy. By intervals was heard, more shrill, more dreadful 



than all the rest, the dismal yell of the victorious savages, 
who now, emholdened by their Buceees, begna to leave the 
covert, and hew down the fugitives with unrelenting cruelty. 
As to myself, the description which our Colonel had given 
me of their method of attack, and the precautions to be 
used against it, rendered me perhapa lees disturbed than I 
should otherwise have been. I remarked that those who 
stood and those who fled were exposed to equal danger. 
Those who kept their rank, and endeavoured to repel the 
enemy, exposed their persons to their fire, and were suc- 
cessively shot down, as happened to most of our unfor- 
tunate officers; while those who fled frequently rushed 
headlong upon the very death they sought to avoid. 

" Pierced to the heart at the sight of such a carnage of 
my gallant comrades, I grew indifierent to life, and aban- 
doned myself to despair ; but it waa a despair that neither 
impaired my eiertions, nor robbed me of the faculties of 
my mind. ' Imitate me,' I cried, " my gallant countrymen, 
and we shall yet be Kife.' I then directly ran to the 
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nearest tree, and sheltered myself behind its stem, con- 
vinced that this precaution alone could secure me from the 
incessant volleys which resounded on evei^ side. A small 
number of Highlanders followed mj example, and, thus 
secured, we began to fire with more success at the enemy, 
who now exposed themselves with less reserve. This check 
seemed to astonish and confound them, and had not the 
panic been so general, it is possible that this successful 
effort might have changed the fortune of the fight; for, in 
another quarter, the American troops that accompanied us 
behaved with the greatest bravery, and, though deserted by 
the European forces, effected their own retreat. 

" But it was now too late to hope for victory, or even 
safety. The ranks were broken on every side, the greater 
part of our officers slain or wounded, and our unfortunate 
General himself had expiated with his life his fatal rashness. 
I cast my eyes around, and saw nothing but images of death 
and horror, and frantic rage. Yet even then the safety of 
my noble Colonel was dearer to me than my own. I sought 
him for some time in vain, amid the various scenes of carnage 
which surrounded me. At length I discovered him at a 
distance, almost deserted by his men, yet still attempting 
to renew the fight, and heedless of the wounds which 
covered him. Transported with grief and passion, I imme- 
diately darted forward to offer him my feeble support ; but 
in the very instant of my arrival, he received a straggling 
ball in his breast, and, tottering to a tree, supported his 
fainting limbs against the trunk. Just at that moment, 
three of our savage enemies observed his situation, and 
marked him for their prey. They raised their hideous yell, 
and darted upon him with the speed and fierceness of 
wolves. Eury then took possession of my souL Hod I 
possessed a thousand lives, I should have held them cheap. 
•1 fired with so unerring an aim, that I stretched the fore- 
most on the earth. The second received the point of my 
bayonet in his breast, and writhed in the pangs of death. 
The third, daunted by the fate of his companions, turned 
his steps another way. 

*^ Just then a horse, that had lost his rider was galloping 
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mark erected for their arrows, and, when they had passed it 
a considerable way, turn round upon their horses, and 
transfix it with unerring aim. I saw many who vaulted 
upon their horses, and placed themselves between two naked 
swords, which would have given them certain death, had 
they swerved ever so little from the just direction. In 
another part of the camp, I observed the children, who 
imitated all the actions of their fathers, and bended little 
bows adapted to their strength, or guided horses of an 
inferior stature along the plain. I saw no gold, no jewels, 
no vain and costly apparel ; but all seemed busy in domestic 
cares, preparing the food of their families, or tending upon 
their infants. 

"At length I reached the royal tent, which scarcely 
dijSered from the rest in its structure or simplicity, and 
was immediately introduced to the great Arsaces. He 
received me with a courtesy which had nothing of the 
barbarian in it, seated me familiarly by his side, and entered 
into a long conyersation ynth me, upon the k^^, manners, 
and customs of the different nations I had seen. I was 
surprised at the vigour and penetration which I discovered 
in this untutored warrior's mind. He seemed to possess a 
certain energy of soul which never missed the mark. 
Nature in him had produced the same effects that study and 
philosophy do in others. But what amazed me more than 
all, was to find this Scythian chief as well acquainted with 
the state and consequence of our manners, as if he had 
passed his life in Greece or Syria, instead of in the plains and 
forests of his own domain. He entertained a rooted con- 
tempt for aU the arts which soften the body and mind, 
under the pretence of adding to the elegances of life ; these, 
he said, were more efficacious agents to reduce men to 
slavery, than the swords and arrows of their enemies. 

" Alter I had conversed some time with this barbarian 
chief, who heard me with the greatest attention, the hour of 
dinner for the army approached, and I waa preparing to 
retire ; but the general stopped me with a smile, and told 
me, I had already entertained, him with the greatest 
hospitality, and that therefore it was but just I should stay 

A A 
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and taste the Scythian food. A bit of dried flesh, which I 
afterwards found was that of a horse, some sour, coagulatod 
milk, with an infusion of certain herbs, thickened with a 
coarse kind of flour, were then brought in, and placed upon 
the ground. 

'^ After we had eaten for some time, Arsaces asked me 
what I thought of the Scythian method of liying. ' To 
speak my sentiments,' said I, 'it is more formidable to 
your enemies, than agreeable to your friends.' He smiled 
at my sincerity, and I departed ; but from that hour he 
distinguished ipe with marks of peculiar &yoiir, and 
admitted me to all his councils. 

"This enyied mark of distinction saye me no other 
pleasure than that it sometimes enabled me to be useful to 
my imhappy countrymen, and mitigate the rigour of their 
conquerors. Indeed, while the great Arsaces uyed, his love 
of justice and order were so great, that eyen the conquered 
were safe from all oppression; the peasant pursued his 
useful labours, untemfled by the march of armies, or, 
unsolicited, brought the produce of his fields to a yoluntaiy 
market; merchants from all the neighbouring nations 
crowded to our ports, attracted by the order and justice 
which were enforced in eyery part of Arsaces' dominions ; 
and eyen the yanquished themselyes, defended from oppres- 
sion and protected in their possessions, considered the 
success of the Scythians rather as a salutary reyolution, 
than as a barbarian conquest. 

''Such was the pleasing prospect of aflairs, when an 
unexpected disease, tne consequence of unremitting exertions^ 
put an end to the glorious life of our conqueror ; and with 
him perished all hopes of safety or happiness to the Syrians. 
His authority alone was capable of restraining so many 
yictorious barbarians. The spirit of rapine and plunder, so 
long repressed, began now to spread through all the army. 
Every ofi&cer was an independent tyrant, who ruled with 
despotic authority, and punished, as rebellion, the least 
opposition to his will. The flelds were now ravaged, the 
cities plundered, the industrious peasants driven away like 
herds of cattle, to labour for the caprice of unfeeling masteiSy 



or sold in diBtant regioDB as Blavefl. Now it was that the 
miserable and haraaaed Syrians began to find, that the 
riches which they so much esteemed were but the cauaee of 
their ruin, instead of being instrumental to their safety. 
The poor, nccuetomed to hardship, have little to fear amid 
the vicissitudes of life. The brave can always find a refuge 
in their own valour. But all the bitterness of existence is 
reserved for those who have neither courage to defend what 
they most value, nor fortitude to bear its loss. 
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*^ To increase the weight of our misfortunes, new tribes 
of barbarians, attracted hj the success of their countrymen, 
issued from their deserts, and hastened to share the spoil. 
But rapine admits not faith or partnership, and it was not 
long before the vanquished behela their conquerors animated 
by implacable rage against each other, and suffering in turn 
the violence and cruelties they had inflicted. 

^' At length, one of the principal officers of Arsaces, who 
is said originally to have descended from the mountain you 
inliabit, was raised to empire by the successful efforts of 
his soldiers. He has already attacked and destroyed all his 
competitors, and assembled under his banners the remainder 
of their forces. Tie;ranes, for thus he is named, possesses 
all the courage and activity of Arsaces, but. he is destitute 
of his generosity and clemencj. His ambition is vast and 
boundless. He grasps at universal empire, and rejoices to 
scatter ruin and destruction in his way. He has already 
subjected all the maritime cities that derive their origin 
from Q-reece, together with the fertile plains of Syria. 
These mountains, inhabited by a bold and hard^ race of 
men, now present a barrier to ms enterprising spirit ; and I 
am assured he already meditates their conquest. His soldiers 
are drawn together from every part. They s^^m like 
ravening wolves along the fields, and nothing can escape 
their fury. In vain did I think myself safe in the humMe 
obscurity of my cottage, and the reputed favour of the great 
Arsaces. Yesterday a lawless band, not content with 
destroying my harvest and plundering my little property, 
seized my daughter and me, and dragged us away in ctiains. 
What farther injuries, what farther insults we might have 
suffered, it is impossible to determine ; since Heaven was 
pleased to effect our deliverance, when we had least reason 
to expect it." 

Such was the history of Chares, to which Sophron and 
his family listened with fixed attention. When he had 
finished the father of Sophron again embraced the venerable 
stranger, and assured nim of all the safety which their 
mountains could bestow. " But," added he, " u so imminent 
a danger is near, it behoves us to consult for the general 
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safety. Let us assemble all our friends and neighbours, 
that they may consider whether life is of more consequence 
than liberty ; ^and, if they determine to retain that freedom 
which they have received from their ancestors, by what 
means it may be best defended." Sophron then immediately 
went out, and, ascending a neighbouring rock, thus shouted 
out, in a voice which echoed over the neighbouring valleys : 
" Arm, O ye inhabitants of Lebanon, and instantly meet in 
council ; for a powerful invader is near, and threatens you 
with death or slavery 1 " This sound was instantly repeated 
by all who heard it ; so that in a short time the intelligence 
was dispersed to the very confines of the country. 

It was not long before a numerous assembly was convened. 
The aged appeared, with all the majestic dignity of wisdom 
and experience. They were attended by their sons, in all 
the pnde of youth and vigour, who rushed along in arms, 
and seemed to breathe deUberate rage and unconquerable 
opposition. When they were aU assembled on a spacious 
plain, Sophron rose, and, with becoming modesty, recited 
the adventures of the preceding night, and the alarming 
intelligence he had just received. He had scarcely finished 
before a general cry of indignation burst from the whole 
assembly. When it had a little subsided, a venerable old 
man, whose beard, white as the snow upon the summits of 
the mountains, reached down to his middle, slowly arose, 
and leaning^upon his staff, spoke thus : " Ninety years have 
I tended my flocks amid these mountains^ and during all 
that time I have never seen a human being who was bold 
enough to propose to the inhabitaats of Lebanon that they 
should fear death more than infamy, or submit to be the 
vassals of a tyrant." At this a second cry, which seemed to 
rend the very heavens, was raised, aad farther deliberation 
was judged unnecessary, except upon the most effectual 
means of defence. For this purpose the aged and more 
experienced retired to a little distance to consult. They 
were not long in their deliberations. It was unanimously 
agreed that all who were able to bear arms should be 
embodied, and wait for the approach of the enemy within 
the boundaries of their own mountains. 
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Chares then approached Sophron, and said: — "TV^or, 
unfortunately, is a trade, where long experience frequentlj 
confers advantages which no intrepidity can balance. The 
troops who are now approaching, have been for years inured 
to the practice of slaughter ; they join to a courage which 
defies every danger, a knowledge of every fraud and subtlety 
which can confound or baffle an adversary. In bodily 
strength, in numbers, your coimtrymen are superior ; even 
in courage, and the contempt of danger, they are probably 
not inferior to their enemies ; but such are tne fatal effects 
of miKtary skill and discipline, that I dread the event of a 
combat with such an army and such a leader." 

"Alas!" answered Sophron, "how well do the mature 
reflections of your wisdom accord with my presaging fears ! 
I know that my countrymen will perform everything that 
can be effected by men in their situation, and that thousands 
will generously sacrifice their lives rather than abandon the 
cause they have imdertaken to defend ; yet, when I consider 
the superior advantages of our enemies, my fears are no 
less active than vour own. This consolation, however, 
remains, that I shall either see my country victorious, or 
avoid the miseries which will attend her ruin." 

" Hear me, then," replied Chares. " The virtues of your 
friends, my own obligations to yourself, and the desire I 
feel to oppose the career of mad ambition, conspire to wrest 
from me a dreadful secret, which I have hitherto buried in 
my own bosom, and had determined to conceal from the 
knowledge of mankind. Know, then, that I have found 
out an easy and expeditious combination of common materials, 
the effect of which is equal or superior to the most potent 
and destructive agents in nature. Keither the proudest 
cit^ can maintain its walls, nor the strongest castle its 
bulwarks, against the irresistible attacks of this extraordinary 
composition. Increase but the quantity, and the very roclu 
and mountains will be torn asunder with a violence that 
equals that of earthquakes. Whole armies, proud of their 
triumphs, may be in an instant scattered and destroyed, 
like the summer's dust before the whirlwind; and, what 
increases the wonder, a single man may securely give death 
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to thouBands. This compositioii I have hitherto concealed, 
in pity to the miseries of mankind ; but, since there appears 
no other method of preserving the virtuous inhabitants of' 
these mountains from slavery and ruin, f. am determined 
to eifiploj it in their defence. Give orders, therefore, that 
a certain number of your countrymen provide me with the 
ingredients that I snail indicate, and ei^ect the amplest 
success from your own valoiur, assisted by such powerful 
auxiliaries." 

Sophron said everything to Chares which such an 
unexpected mark of confidence deserved, and instantly 
received his orders, and prepared to execute them with the 
greatest alacrity. Chares, meanwhile, was indefatigable in 
the execution of his project, and it was not lon^ before he 
bad prepared a sufficient quantity to provide for the common 
defence. 

Tigranes now approached, with the rage and confidence 
of a Hon that invade^ a flock of domestic animals. He had 
lon^ forgotten all the ties which attach men to the place of 
theur birth ; and neither time nor distance had been able to 
extinguish the hatred he had conceived to Sophron. Scarody 
did he deign to send an ambasMtdor before his army. T& 
however despatched one with an imperious messa^, requiring 
all the inhabitants of Lebanon to submit to his victorious 
arms, or threatening them with the worst extremities 
of war. 

When the ambassador returned, and reported the fixed 
determination of Sophron and his countrymen, he was 
inflamed with rage, and ordered his army to advance to the 
attack. They marched without opposition till they entered 
the mountainous districts, where ail the bravest inhabitants 
were ranged in arms to meet the invader. Then arose the 
noise of war and the clang of arms ; then man encountered 
man, and wounds and death were seen on every side. The 
troops of Tigranes advanced in dose array, with long spean. 
The inhabitants of Lebanon were more nghtly armed, and, 
with invincible courage, endeavoured to break the formidable 
battalion of thefcr enemies. They rushed with fiuy upon 
the dreadful range of weapons, and, even wounded and 
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dying, endeavoured to beat down their points, and open a 
way to their companions. 

Sophron was seen conspicuous in every part of the field, 
encouraging his companions with his voice, and more by his 
actions. Wherever he turned his steps he was foUovred by 
the bravest youths of his party, and there the efforts and 
the slaughter were always greatest. Five times, covered 
with blood and dust, he made a desperate charge upon the 
troops of Tigranes, and five times did he force the invader's 
bravest soldiers to give ground. At length the superiority 
of discipline and experience began to prevail over tl^ 
generous, but more unequal efforts of the defenders. The 
veterans of Tigranes perceived their advantage, and pressed 
the enemy with redoubled vigour. 

This was the decisive moment which Chares had foreseen, 
and provided for; in an instant the bands of Lebanon 
retreated by the orders of Sophron, with a precipitation 
bordering upon flight. Tigranes, supposing himself certain 
of victory, ordered his troops to advance and decide the 
fortune of the battle ; but, while they were rashly preparing 
to obey, a sudden noise was heard that equalled the loudest 
thunder ; the earth itself trembled with a convulsive motion 
under their feet, then burst asunder with a violence that 
nothing could resist! Hundreds were in an instant 
swallowed up, or dashed against rocks, and miserably de- 
stroyed! Meanwhile, all nature seemed to be convulsed 
around ; the rocks themselves, torn from their solid base, 
with their enormous fragments crushed whole bands of 
miserable wretches beneath! Clouds of smoke obscured 
the field of battle, and veiled the combatants in a dreadful 
shade, which was, from time to time, dispelled by flashes of 
destructive Are! • Such a succession of horrors daunted 
even the most brave ; scarcely could the troops of Lebanon, 
who had been prepared to expect some extraordinary inter- 
position, msjintain their post, or behold the spectacle of their 
enemy's ruin ; but the bands of Tigranes were struck with 
the wildest consternation, and fled vdth trembling steps 
over the field. And now these wonders were succeeded by 
an awful interval of quiet. The peals of bursting thunder 
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were no longer heard, the lightnings ceased to flash, the 
mists that darkened the scene were rolled away, and dis- 
covered the various fortunes of the fight. Then the voice 
of Sophron was heard, exhorting his con^anions to pursue 
the fugitives and complete their victory. They rushed 
forward like angry lions to the chase, but all resistance was 
at an end ; and Sophron, who now perceived that the enemy 
was irretrievably broken, checked the ardour of his men, 
and entreated them to spare the vanquished. They obeyed 
his voice ; and, after having chased them beyond the utmost 
boundaries of Lebanon, returned in triumph amid the 

E raises and acclamations of their joyful families, whom they 
ad preserved from slavery by their valour. They then 
exammed the field of battle, and collecting all who had 
any remains of life, they treated them with the greatest 
humanity, binding up their wounds, and administering to 
all their necessities. 

Among the thickest dead was found the breathless body 
of Tigranes, miserably shattered and disfigured, but still 
exhibiting evident marks of passion and ferocity. Sophron 
could not behold, without compassion, the friend of his 
early years, and the companion of his youthful sports. 
" Unhappy man," said he, " thou hast at length paid the 
price of thy ungovernable ambition! How much better 
would it have been to have tended thy flocks upon the 
mountains, than to have blazed like an angry meteor, and 
set for ever amid the curses of thy countiy." He then 
covered the body with a military vest, and ordered it to be 
burned upon a mighty funeral pile which was prepared for 
aU the dead. 

The next day an immense quantity of spoil was collected, 
that had been abandoned by the troops of Tigranes in their 
flight. The simple inhabitants of Lebanon, the greater 
pafft of whom had never been beyond the limits of their 
mountains, were astonished at such a display of luxury and 
magnificence. . Already the secret poison of avarice began 
to inflame their hearts, as they gazed on costly hangings, 
enriched with gold and silver, on Persian carpets, and 
drinking vessels of the most exquisite workmanship ; already 
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had they begun to differ about the division of these splendid 
trifles, when Sophron, who marked the growing nuschie^ 
and remembered the fatal effects which Cha^s had described 
in his travels, rose, and proposed to his countrymeii, that 
the arms of their conquered enemies should be carefiillj 
preserved for the public defence, but that all the rest of the 
spoil riiould be consumed upon the funeral pile prepared 
for the dead, lest the simplicity of the inhabitants of 
Lebanon should be corrupted, and the happy equality and 
union which had hitherto prevailed among them, be de- 
stroyed. This proposal was instantly applauded by all 
the older and wiser part of the assembly, who rejoiced in 
seeing the evils averted which they had so mucn reason 
to apprehend; nor did those of a different character 
dare to express their sentiments, or attempt any open 
opposition. 

From this time, Sophron was honoured by all, as the most 
virtuous and valiant of his nation. He passed the rest of 
his life in peace and tranquillity, contented with the exercise 
of the same rural employments which had engaged hia 
childhood. Chares, whose virtues and knowledge were 
equally admirable, was presented, at the public expense, 
with a small but fertile tract of land, sufficient to supply 
him vdth all the comforts of life. This the grateM 
inhabitants of the mountains continually cultivated for him, 
as a memorial of the signal assistance he had afforded them ; 
and here, contented with the enjoyment of security and 
freedom, he passed the remaining part of hia life m the 
contemplation of nature, and the delightful intercourse of 
virtuous friendship. 

When Miss Simmons had finished. Tommy expressed his 
astonishment at the latter part of the story. "Is it 
possible," said he, " there can be anything of so extra- 
ordinary a nature as to burst the very rocks asunder, and 
destroy an army at once ? " " Have you, then, never heard 
the explosion of a gun, or are you i^orant of the destructive 
effects of the powder with wmch they charge it ? " said Mr. 
Barlow. 



T. Tea, sir ; but that is nothing to what Chares did ia 
the fltory, 

Hr. B. That is only because it ia used in very in- 
considerable portions ; but were you to intrease the quantity, 
it would be capable of efiectii^ everything whicli you heard 
Miss Simmons deicribe. "When nations are at war with 
each other, it is now universally the agent of destruction. 
When we consider the irresistible effects of gunpowder, it 
is no wonder that even a victorious army should be stopped 
in their progress by such a dreadful and unexpected 
event. 

T. That is true, indeed ; and I declare Chares was a very 
good and sensible man. Had it not been for him, these 
brave inhabitants of Lebanon must have been enslaved. I 
now plainly perceive that a man may be of much more 
consequence by improving his mind in various kinds of 
knowledge, even though he is poor, than by all the finery 
and magnificence he con acquire. I wish, with all my heart, 
that Mr. Barlow had been so good as to read this story to 
the young gentlemen and ladjes that were lately here ; I 
think it would have made a great impression upon their 
minds, and would have prevented their feeling so much 
contempt for poor Harry, who is better and wiser than tliey 
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all, thougli he does not powder his hair, or dress so 
genteellj. 

" Tommy," said Mr. Merton, with a kind of contemptuous 
smile, " why should you believe that the hearing of a single 
story woula change the characters of all your late friends, 
when neither the good instructions you have been so long 
receiviag from Mr. Barlow, nor the intimacy you have had 
with Harry, were sufficient to restrain your impetuous 
temper, or prevent you from treating him in the shameful 
manner you have done ? " 

Tommy appeared very much abashed with his father's 
rebuke. He hung down his head in silence a considerable 
time ; at length, he faintly said : " Oh, sir, I have, indeed, 
acted very ill ; I have rendered myself unworthy the affection 
of all my best friends ; but do not, pray do not give me up 
entirely. Tou shall see how I will behave for the future ; 
and if ever I am guilty of the same faults again, I consent 
that you shall abandoi^ me for ever." Saying this, he 
silently stole out of the room, as if intent upon some 
extraordinary resolution. Hi's father observed his motions, 
and, smiHng, said to Mr. Barlow, " What can this portend ? 
This boy is changeable as a weathercock ; every blast whirls 
him round and round ; nor wiU he ever fix, I fear, in any 
direction." "At least," replied Mr. Barlow, "you have 
the greatest reason to rejoice in his present impressions, 
which are good and estimable ; and I fear it is the lot of 
most human beings to exhaust almost every species of error 
before they become fixed in truth and virtue." 

Tomm^ now entered the room, but with a remarkable 
change in his dress and manner. He had combed the 
pow(kr out of his hair, and demolished the elegance of his 
curls; he had divested his dress of every appearance of 
finery ; and even his massy and ponderous buckles, so long 
the aelieht of his heart and the wonder of his female friends, 
were ts£:en from his shoes, and replaced by a pair of the 
plainest form and appearance, la this habiliment, he 
appeared so totally changed from what he was, that even 
his mother, who had lately become a little sparing of her 
observations, could not help exclaiming, " What, in the 
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name of wonder, has the boy been doing now? "Why, 
Tommy, you have made youraelf a perfect mght, and you 
look more like a plough-boy than a young genUeman." 

" Mamma," answered Tommy, gravely, " I am now only 
what I ought always to have been. Had I been contented 
with this dress be£)re, I never should have imitated such a 
parcel of coxcombs as you have lately had at your house ; 
nor pretended to admire Miss Matilda's music, w^ich, I 
own, tired me as much as it did Harry, and had almost sent 
me to sleep ; nor should I have exposed myself at the play 
and the ball ; and, worse than all, i should nave avoided all 
my shameful behaviour to SLarry at the bull-baiting. But, 
from this time, I shall apply myself to the study of nothing 
but reason and philosophy ; and therefore I have bid adieu 
to dress and finery for ever." 

It was with great difficulty that the gentlemen could 
refrain from laughing at Tommy's harangue, delivered with 
great seriousness and solemnity. They, however, concealed 
their emotions, and encouragea him to persevere in such a 
laudable resolution. But, as the night was now pretty &r 
advanced, the whole flamily retired to bed. 
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BEGOVCILATIOir BBTWBBN TOMMY AVJy HASBT— TOMMY'S LITB AT BABMEB 

BAHSPOBD'S— THE BBOBO'S BTOBY — MB. MBBTON'B VISIT— AN UlTEX- « 
PBCTED PBBSBNI— CONCLUSION. 

The next morning, early, Tdmmy rose, and dressed himself 
with his newly adopted simplicity ; and, as soon as breakfast 
was over, prevailed on Mr. Barlow to accompany him to 
Harry Sandford's ; but he did not forget to take with him 
the lamb, which he had caressed and fed with constant, 
assiduity ever since he had so valiantly rescued him from 
his devouring enemy. As they approached the house, the 
first object wnich Tommy distinguished was his little friend 
at some distance, drivmg his father's sheep along the 
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common. At this sight his impetuosity could no longer he 
restrained, and, spriugins forward with all his speed, he 
arrived panting, and out of breath, and incapable of speaking. 
Harry, who knew his fiiend, and plainly ^erceiyed the 
disposition with which he approached, met him with open 
arms, so that the reconciliation was begun and completed 
in a moment ; and Mr. Barlow, who now arrived with the 
lamb, had the pleasure of seeing his little pupils mutually 
giving and receiving every unaffected mark of the warmest 
affection. 

" Harry,*' said Mr. Barlow, " I bring you a little friend, 
who is sincerely penitent for his offences, and comes to own 
the faults he has committed." " That I am, indeed,'* said 
Tommy, a little recovered, and able to speak ; *' but I have 
behaved so ill, and been such an ungrateful fellow, that 1 
am a&aid TLttrrj will never be able to forgive me." '' Indeed, 
indeed," said Harry, " there you do me the greatest injustice ; 
for I have already forgotten everything but your former 
kindness and affection." ''And I," answered Tommy, 
"wiU never forget how ill, how imgratefully I have used 
you, nor the goodness with which you now receive me." 
Tommy then recollected his lamb, and presented it to his 
friend ; while Mr. Barlow told him the story of its rescue, 
and the heroism exerted in its defence. Harry seemed to 
receive equal pleasure from the restoration of his favourite, 
and the affection Tommy had shown in its preservation, and 
taking him by the hanc^ he led him into a small, but neat 
and convenient house, where he was most cordially welcomed 
by Harry's family. 

In a comer of the chimney sat the honest Negro who had 
performed so signal a service at the bull-baiting. " Alas ! " 
said Tommy, '' there is another instance of my negligence 
and ingratitude ; I now see that one fault always brings on 
another." Then, advancing to the Negro, he took him 
kindly by the hand, and thanked him for the preservation 
of his life. " Little Master," replied he, " you are extremely 
welcome to all I have done ; I would at any time risk my 
own safety to preserve one of my fellow-creatures, and, if 1 
have been of any use, I have been amply repaid by the 



kmdneBS of this little boy, your triend, and all faia wortby 
family." "That ia not enough," said Tommy, "and you 
shall soon find what it ia to ohlige a person like "—(here a 
stroke of preaumption waa just coming out of Tommy's 
mouth, but recollecting himself, he added) " a person like my 
father." And now he addresaed himaelCto Harry's mother, 
a venerable, decent woman, of a middle age, and hia two 
sisters, plain, modest, healthy-looking girla, a little older 
than their brother. All these he treated with so much 
cordiality and attention, that all the company were delighted 
with him ; so easy is it for those who possess rank and 
fortune to gain toe good-will of their fellow-creatures, and 
so inexcusable ia that aurly piide which rendete many of 
them deservedly odious. 

When dinner waa ready, he sat down with the rest, and, 
as it was the custom here for everybody to wait upon 
himself, Tommy insisted upon their suifering him to conform 
to the established method. The food, indeed, waa not very 
delicate, but it was wholesome, clean, and served up hot to 
table, an advantage which ia not always found in elegant 
apartments. Tommy ate with considerable appetite, and 
seemed to enjoy hia new situation as much as if he bad 
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never lived in any other. After the dinner was removed, 
he thought he might with propriety gratify the curiosity he 
felt to converse vdth the Negro upon fighting bulls; for 
nothing had more astonished him than the account he had 
heard of his courage, and the ease with which he had subdued 
so terrible an animal. " My friend," said he, " I suppose 
in your own country you have been very much used to bull- 
baitings ; otherwise, you never would have dared to encounter 
such a fierce creature ; I must confess, though I can tame 
most animaU, I never was more frightened in my life, than 
when I saw him break loose ; and, without your assistance, 
I do not know what would have become of me." 

"Master," replied the Negro, "it is not in my own 
countiy that I have learned to manage these animals. 
There I have been accustomed to several kinds of hunting 
much more dangerous than this ; and, considering how much 
you white people despise us Negroes, I own I was very 
much surprised to see so many hundreds of you running 
away from such an insignificant enemy as a poor tame bull." 

Tommy blushed a little at the reniembrance of the pre- 
judices he had formerlv entertained concerning Negroes and 
nis own superiority ; but, not choosing now to enter upon 
the subject, he asked the man, where then he had acquired 
60 much dexterity in taming them ? 

" I will tell you Master," replied the Negro. " When I 
lived a slave among the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, it used 
to be a common employment of the people to go into the 
woods and hunt cattle down for their subsistence. The 
hunter mounts his fieetest horse, and takes with him a 
strong cord of considerable length. When he sees one of 
the wild bulls, which he destines for his prey, he pursues it 
at full speed, and never fails to overtake it by the superior 
swiftness of his horse. While he is thus employed, he 
holds the cord ready, at the end of which a sliding noose is 
formed, and, when he is at a convenient distance, throws it 
&om him with such a certain hand, that the beast is entangled 
by one of his legs, after which it is impossible for him to 
escape. 

" That you may form a more clear idea of what a man is 
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capable of executing, with courage and address, I will tell 
you of something I saw during my residence in that part of 
the world. A native of the country had committed some 
offence, for which he was condemned to labour several 
years in the galleys. He found means to speak to the 
governor of the town, and besought him to change the 
nature of his punishment. * I have been brought up,* said 
he, ' a warrior, and fear dishonour, but not death. Jjistead 
of consuming my strength and spirits in such an ignominious 
employment, let me have an opportunity of achieving some- 
thing worthy to be beheld, or of perishmg like a brave man 
in the attempt. In a few days a solemn feast is to be 
celebrated, at which you will be present, attended by all 
your people. I will there, in the presence of the whole 
city, encounter the fiercest bull you can procure. I want 
no assistance but my horse, no weapons but this cord ; yet, 
thus prepared, I will meet his fury, and take him by the 
head, the horns, the feet, as you shall direct. I will then 
throw him down, bridle him, saddle him, and vault upon 
his back ; in this situation, you shall turn out two more of 
the fiercest bulls you can find, and I will attack them both, 
and put them all to death with my dagger, the instant you 
shall command.' The governor consented to this brave 
man's request, more from curiosity to see so extraordinary a 
spectacle, than from the opinion it would be attended with 
success. 

" "When the appointed day arrived, the inhabitants of the 
city assembled, and took their seats in a vast building which 
surrounded a considerable open space, destined for this 
amazing combat. The brave American then appeared alone, 
on horseback, armed with nothing but his cord, and, after 
riding round the place, and saluting the company, he waited 
intrepidly for his enemy. Presently an enormous bull was 
let loose, who, as soon as he beheld the man, attacked him 
with all his fury. The American avoided his shock with 
great dexterity, and galloped round the bull ; who, in his 
turn, betook himself to flight. The valiant horseman 
pursued his flying enemy, and while he was thus engaged, 
he desired the governor to direct where he would have him 

B B 
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seized. He replied, it was a matter of indifference to hin^ 
and the American instantly throwing his noose, which he 
held ready all the time, caught the hull in his flight b j one 
of his hind legs ; then, galloping two or three times round 
tiie animal, he so enveloped him in the snare, that, after a 
few violent efforts to disengage himself, the bull fell to the 
earth. The American then leaped lightly from his horse, 
and the animal, who had been perfectly trained up to this 
kind of combat, stood still and kept the cord extended ; 
• while his master advanced to the bull, and put him to death 
in an instant, by stabbing him with his dagger behind the 
horns. * 

*' All the assembly uttered a shout of admiration ; but 
the conqueror told them, that what they had seen was 
nothing ; and disentangling his cord from the slaughtered 
beast, he composedly mounted his horse, and waited for a 
new and more formidable enemy. Presently, the gate of the 
torillo was opened, and a bull, much mpre fiirious than the 
last, rushed out, whom he was ordered to bridle and saddle, 
according to his engagement." — 

'' I declare," said Tommy, " this is the most wonderful 
story I ever heard. I do not believe all the fine gentlemen 
I have ever seen, put together, would dare to attack such 
abuU." 

*^ When the champion perceived this second enemy 
approach, he waited for him," continued the Negro, '' and 
avoided his shock, by making his horse wheel nimbly round 
the bull. When he had thus baffled his fury, and put his 
enemy to flight, he chased him some time, as he had done 
the former, till he drove him near to the middle of the 
enclosed space, where a strong post had been firmly fixed 
into the ground. As soon as he approached the spot, he 
threw the unerring^ noose, and, catching the bull oy the 
horns, entangled him as he had done before, and dragged 
him with some difficulty to the stake. To this he bound 
him down so closely, that it became impossible for the 
creature either to resist or stir. Leaping then from his 
horse, which remained immoveable as before, he took 
saddle, which had been left there on purpose, and girded i« 



firmly on the back of the bull; through his nostrila he 
thrust an iron ring, to which was fixed a cord, which he 
brought over his neck as a bridle; and then, arming hie 
hand with a short epike, he nimbly vaulted upon the Dac4c 

of this new and terrible courser. 

" The creature, all this time, did not cense to bellow 
mth every expression of rage ; which had not the least 
effect upon the mind of this valiant num. On the contrary, 
coolly taking a knife, he cut the cord which bound him 
to the stake, and restored him to perfect liberty. The 
creature, thus disengaged, exerted every effort of strength 
and fury to throw his rider, who kept his seat undaunted 
in Bpite of all. The gates of the tonllo were then thrown 
open, and two other furious bulls rushed out, and seemed 
ready to attack the man ; but, the instant they perceived 
the manner in which he was mounted, their rage gave way to 
terror, and they fled precipitately. The other hull followed 
his companions, and bore his rider several times round the 
B B 2 
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ampliitheatre in this extraordinary chase. This spectacle 
had already lasted some time, to the admiration of all 
present ; when the governor ordered the man to complete 
the husiness, hj putting all the bulls to death. He, in- 
stantly drawing his knile, plunged it behind the horns of 
the bull he rode, which immediately dropped down dead ; 
while the conqueror, disengaging himseu as he fell, stood 
upright by the slaughtered animal. He then mounted his 
horse again, and, pursuing the chase as before, with his 
fatal noose dispatched both the surviving animals without 
the least difficulty." 

Tommy expressed the greatest admiration at this recital ; 
and now, as the evening began to advance, Mr. Barlow 
invited him to return. But Tommy, instead of complying, 
took him by the hand, thanked him for all his kindness and 
attention, but declared his resolution of staying spme time 
with his friend Harry. "The more I consider my own 
behaviour," said he, " the more I feel myself ashamed of my 
folly and ingratitude ; but you have taught me, my dear Sir, 
that all I have in my power is to acknowledge them ; which 
I most willingly do before all this good £unily, and entreat 
Harry to think that the impressions I now feel, are such as 
I shall never forget." Harry embraced his friend, and 
assured him once more of his being perfectly reconciled ; 
and all the family stood mute with admiration at the con- 
descension of the young gentleman, who was not ashamed 
of acknowledging his faults even to his inferiors. 

Mr. Barlow approved of Tommy's design, and took upon 
him to answer for the consent of Mr. Merton to his staying 
some time with Harry ; then, taking his leave of aU. the 
company, he departed. 

Tommy began now to enter upon a course of life which 
was very little consistent with his former habits. He 
supped with ereat cheerfulness, and even found himself 
happy with the rustic fare which was set before him, 
accompanied, as it was, with unaffected civility, and a 
hearty welcome. He went to bed early, and slept very 
soundly all ni^ht ; however, when Harry came to call him 
the next morning at five, as he had made him promise to 
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do, he found a considerable difficulty in rousing himself at 
the summons. Conscious pride, however, and the newly- 
acquired dignity of his character, supported him. ite 
recollected that he should disgrace himself in the eyes of 
his father, of Mr. Barlow, and of all the family with 
whom he now was, if he appeared incapable of acting up to 
his own declarations; he therefore made a noble effort, 
leaped out of bed, dressed himself, and followed Harry. 
!N'ot contented with this, he accompanied him in all his 
rustic employments; and, as no kind of country exercise 
was entirely new to him since his residence with Mr. 
Barlow, he acquitted himself with a degree of dexterity 
that gained him new commendations. 

Thus did he pass the first day of his visit ; with some 
little difficulty, indeed, but without deviating from his reso- 
lution. The second, he found his change of life infinitely 
more tolerable ; and, in a very little time, he was almost 
reconciled to his new situation. The additional exercise he 
took, improved his health and strength, and added so con- 
siderably to his appetite, that he be^an to think the table 
of Earmer Sandiord surpassed all &at he had ever tried 
before. 

By thus practising the common useful occupations of 

life, he began to feel a more tender interest in the common 

concerns of his feUow-creatures. He now found, from his 

own experience, that Mr. Barlow had not deceived him in 

tlie vanous representations he had made of the utility of 

the lower classes, and consequently of the humanity wnich 

is due to them when they discharge their duty. ]> or did 

that gentleman abandon his little friend in this important 

trial. He visited him frequently, pointed out everything 

' that was curious or interesting about the farm, and 

encouraged him to persevere by his praises. 

" You are now," said Mr. Barlow, one day, " beginning 

^ to practise those virtues which have rendered the great 

^ men of other times so justly famous. It is not by sloth^ 

or finery, or the mean indulgence of our appetites, thar 

greatness of character, or even reputation, is to be acquired. 

He who would excel others in virtue or knowledge, must 
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iirst excel them in temperance and application. You cannot 
imagine that men fit to command an army, or to gire laws 
to an estate, were ever formed hj an idle and effeminate 
education. And tell me, mj little friend, since chance, not 
merit, too frequently allots the situation in which men are 
to act, had you rather, in a high station, appear to all 
mankind unworthy of the advantages you enjoy, or, in a 
low one, seem equal to the most exalted employments by 
your virtues and abilities." 

Dunng the evening. Tommy fipequently conversed with 
the honest Negro concerning the most remarkable circum- 
stances of the country where he was bom. One night 
that he seemed peculiarly inquisitive, the Negro gave mm 
the following account of himself: — 

" I was bom," said he, " in the neighbourhood of the river 
Gambia, in Africa. In this country people are astonished 
at my colour, and start at the sight of a black man, as 
if he did not belong to their species ; but there everybody 
resembles me, and when the first white men landed upon 
our coast, we were as much surprised with their appearance 
as you can be with ours. In some parts of the world I 
have seen men of a yellow hue; in others, of a copper 
colour; and all have the foolish vanity to despise their 
fellow-creatures, as infinitely inferior to themselves. 

" In the country where I was bom, it is not only man 
who differs from what we see here, but everything else. 
We have neither ice, nor frost, nor snow ; the trees never 
lose their leaves, and we have fruits in every season of the 
year. During several months, indeed, we are scorched by 
unremitting heats, which parch the ground, dry up the 
rivers, and afflict both men and animals with intolerable 
thirst. In that season, you may behold lions, timers, 
elephants, and a variety of other ferocious animals, driven 
from their dark abodes in the midst of impenetrable forests, 
down to the lower groimds and the sides of rivers ; evexy 
ni^ht we hear their savage yells, their cries of rage, and 
thmk ourselves scarcely safe in our cottages. In this 
country you have reduced all other animals to subjection, 
and have nothing to fear, except from each other. You 
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even shelter yourselves in miiuBiona that seem intended to 
l&st for ever ; in houses of brick or atone ; but, with us, a 
few reeds twisted together, and perhaps daubed over with 
Elime or mud, compose the whole of our dwellings. Yet 
the innocent Negro would sleep aa happy and contented 
-ls you do in your palaces, if white men did not drag him 

T fraud and viol^ce away, and force him to endure all 

e excesses of your cruelty. 

" It was in one of these cottages that I first remember 
anything of myself. A few stakes set in the ground, and 
interwoven with dry leaves, covered at top with the spread- 
ing leaves of the palm, composed our dwelling. Our 
furniture consisted of three or four earthen pipkins, in 
which our fiM>d was dressed ; a few mats wotcb with a 
silky kind of grass to serve as beds ; the instruments with 
which my mother turned the ground, and the javelin, arrows, 
and lines, which my father used in fishing or the chase. 
The first thing that I can remember of myself, was my 
running naked about such a cottage as I have describeo. 
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with four of my little brotHero and Bisteni. Sometimes I 
used to go with mj mother to the field, where all the women 
of the village were assembled to phmt rice for their sub- 
sistenoe. The joyful songs which they used to sing amid 
their toils, dehghted my ear ; and, when their daily task 
was done, they danced together under the shade of spreading 
palms. In this manner did they raise the simple food 
which was sufficient for themselves and their children; 
yams, a root resembling your potato, Indian com, and, 
above all, rice ; to this were added the fruits which nature 
produced in our woods, and the produce of the chase and 
nshing. Yet with this we are as much contented as you 
are with all your splendid tables; and enjoy a greater 
share of health and strength. As soon as the fiery heat of 
the sun declined, you might behold the master of every 
cottage reposing before his own door, and feasting upon 
his mess of roots or fruits, with all his family around mm. 
If a traveller or stranger happened to come &om a distant 
country, he was welcome to enter into every house, and 
share the provisions of the family. No door was barred 
against his entrance, no surly servant insulted him for his 
poverty. He entered wherever he pleased, set himself 
down with the family, and then pursued his journey, or 
reposed himself in quiet tiU the next morning. In each of 
our towns there is generally a large building, where the 
elder part of the society are accustomed to meet in the 
shade of the evening, and converse upon a variety of 
subjects ; the young and vigt>rous divert themselves with 
dances and other pastimes, and the children of different 
ages amuse themselves with a thousand sports and gambols 
adapted to their age. Some aim their little arrows at marks, 
or dart their light and blunted javelins at each other, to 
form themselves for the exercises of war and the chase ; 
others wrestle upon the sand, or run in sportive races, with 
a degree of activity which I have never seen among the 
Europeans, who pretend to be our masters. 

"I have described to you the building of our houses; 
simple as they are, they answer every purpose of human 
b'fe ; and every man is his own architect. A hundred or 
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two of these edifices compose our towns, which ore generallj 
surrounded by lofty hedges of thorns to secure us from the 
midnight attacks of wild beasts, with only a single entrance, 
which is carefully closed at night " — 

" Tou talk," said Tommy, " of wild beasts ; pray, have 
you many in your country ? 

" Yes, master," said the Negro, " we have them of many 
sorts, equally dreadful and ferocious. First, we have the 
lion. Sometimes, the most valiant of our youths assemble 
in bands, arm themselves with arrows and javelins, and go 
to hunt one of these destructive animals. When they have 
found his retreat, they generally make a circle roimd, 
uttering shouts and cries, and clashing their arms, to rouse 
him to resistance. The lion, meanwhile, looks round upon 
his assailants with indifference or contempt ; neither their 
number, nor their horrid shouts, nor the glitter of their 
arms, can daunt him for an instant. At length he begins 
to lash his sides with his long tail, a certain sign of rising 
rage ; his eyes sparkle with destructive fire ; and if the 
number of the hunters is very great, he perhaps moves 
slowly on. But this he is not permitted to do ; a javelin 
thrown at him from behind, wounds him in the flank, and 
compels him to turn. Then you behold him roused to fury 
and desperation ; neither wounds, nor streaming blood, nor 
a triple row of barbed spears, can prevent him from 
springing upon the daring hunter who has wounded him. 
Snould he reach him in the attack, it is certain death ; but 
generally the hunter, who is at once contending for glory 
and his own life, and is inured to danger, avoids him by a 
nimble leap ; and all his companions hasten to his assistance. 
Thus is the lion pressed and wounded on every side ; his 
rage is ineffectual, and only exhausts his strength the 
faster; a hundred wounds are pouring out his blood at 
once ; and at length he bites the ground in the agonies of 
death, and yields the victory, though unconquered. When 
he is dead, he is carried back in triumph by the hunters, as 
a trophy of their courage. All the village rushes out at 
once ; the young, the old, women and children, uttering 
joyful shouts, and praising the valour of their champions. 
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The elders admire his prodigious l^ize; his mighty limbs, bis 
dreadful fangs, and perhaps repeat tales of their own 
exploits ; the women seem to tremble at their fierce enemy, 
even in his death ; while the men compel their children to 
approach the monster, and tinge their little weapons in his 
blood. All utter joyful exclamations, and feasts are made 
in every house, to which the victors are invited as the 
principal guests. These are intended at once to reward 
those who nave performed so gallant an achievem^it, and to 
encourage a spirit of enterprise in the rest of the nation." 

''What a dreadful kind of hunting must this be!" said 
Tomm]^ ; " biit I suppose if any one meets a lion alone, it is 
impossible to resist nim." 

" Not always," answered the Negro ; " I will tell yon 
what I once was witness to myself. My father was reckoned 
not only the most skil^ hunter, but one of the bravest of 
our tribe; innumerable are the wild beasts which have 
&llen beneath his arm. One evening, when the inhabitants 
of the whole village were assembled at their sports and 
dances, a monstrous lion, allured, I suppose, by the smell of 
human flesh, burst unexpectedly upon them, without 
warning them of his approach by roarmg, as he commonly 
does. As they were unarmed, and unprepared for defence, 
all but my father instantly fled, trembling, to their huts ; 
but he, who had never yet turned his back upon any beast 
of the forest, drew from his side a kind of knife or dagger, 
which he constantly wore, and, placing one knee and one 
hand upon the ground, waited the approach of his terrible 
foe. The Uon instantly rushed upon him, with a fury not to 
be described ; but my father received him upon the point of 
his weapon with so steady and so composed an aun, that he 
; buried it several inches in his beUy. The beast attacked 
him a second time, and a second time received a dreadful 
wound; not, however, without laying bare one of my 
father's sides with a sudden stroke of his claws. The rest 
of the village then rushed in, and soon dispatched the lion 
with innumerable wounds. 

'' This exploit appeared so extraordinary, that it spread 
my father's fame throughout the whole country, and gave 



him the name of the Uiuhunled Hunter, as an honourable 
dietiDction from the neiffhbom'hood. Under such s parent, 
it was not loi^ before I was taught ereiy'art of the chase 

At first, my fether only suffered me to pursue stags and 
other feeble auimals, or took me in his caaoe to fish. Soou, 
however, I was entrusted with a bow and arrows, and placed 
with many other children and young men to defend our 
rice-fields from the depredations of the mer-hor»e. Eice, 
it is necessarr to obserre, is a plant that requires great 
moiaturo in toe soil; all our plantations, therefore, are 
made by the side of rivera, in the soft fertile soil which is 
overfiowed in the rainy season. But when the grain is 
almost ripe, we are forced to defend it from a variety of 
hurtful animals, that would otherwise deprive us of the 
fruits of our labours ; among these, one of the principal i» 
the creature I have mentioned. His size and bulk are , 
immense, being twice as big aa the Iwgest oi which I have 
seen in this country. He has four legs, which are short 
and thick ; a head of a monatrous magnitude, and jaws that 
are armed with teeth of a prodigious size and strength ; 
besides two prominent tusks, wbich threaten destruction to 
all assailants. 
" But this animal, though so large and strong, is chiefly 
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an inhabitant of the river, where he lives upon fish and 
water-roots. It is sometimes a curious, but a dreadful 
sight, when a boat is gliding over a smooth part of the 
stream, of unusual depth and clearness, to look down and 
behold this monstrous creature travelling along the bottom, 
several yards below the surface. Whenever this happens, 
the boatman instantly paddles another way ; for such is the 
strength of the creature, that he is able to overset a bark of 
moderate size, by rising under it, or to tear out a plank 
with his fangs, and expose those who are in it to the dangers 
of an unexpected shipwreck. All the day he chiefly hides 
himself in the water, and preys upon fish ; but during the 
gloom of night he issues from the river, and invades the 
fields of standing com, which he would soon lay desolate, 
were he not driven back by the shouts and cries of those 
who are stationed to defend them. 

" At this work I had assisted several successive nights, 
till we were almost wearied with watching. At length, one 
of the most enterprising of our young men proposed, that 
we should no longer content ourselves with driving back 
the enemy, but boldly attack him, and punish him for his 
temerity. With this purpose, we concealed ourselves in a 
convenient spot, tiU we iiad seen one of the river-horses 
issue from tne water, and advance a considerable way into 
our plantations ; then we rushed from our hiding place 
with furious shouts and cries, and endeavoured to intercept 
his return ; but the beast, confiding in his superior strengtn, 
advanced slowly on, snarling horribly, and gnashing his 
dreadfiil tusks; and in this manner he opened his way 
throu£;h the thickest of our battalions. In vain we poured 
upon him on every side our darts and arrows, and every 
weapon we had; so well defended was he in an impene- 
trable hide, that the^ all either rebounded as firom a wall, 
or glanced aside withoitt in the least hurting him. At 
length, one of the boldest of our youth advanced un- 
guardedly upon him, and endeavoured to wound him from 
a shorter distance; but the furious beast rushed upon 
him with an unexpected degree of swiftness, ripped up his 
body with a single stroke of his enormous tusk, and then. 
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seizing him in his furious jaws, lifbed up his mangled body 
as if in triumph, and crushed him into a bleeding and 
mangled mass. 

" Fear instantly seized upon our company ; all involun- 
tarily retreated, and seemed inclined to quit the unequal 
combat ; all but myself, who, inflamed with grief and rage, 
for the loss of my companion, determined either to revenge 
his death, or perish in the attempt. Seeing, therefore, that 
it was in vain to attack the animal in the usual manner, 
I chose the sharpe9t arrow, and fitted it to the bowstring ; 
then, with a com, unterrified aim, observing him moving 
nimbly on to the river, I discharged it full at his broad 
and glaring eye-ball with such success, that the barbed point 
penetrated even to his brain ; and the monster fell expiring 
to the ground. 

^'This action, magnified beyond its deserts, gained me 
universal applause throughout the hamlet. I was from that 
time looked upon as one of the most valiant and fortunate 
of our youths. The immense body of the monster which I 
had slain was cut to pieces, and borne in triumph to the 
village. All the young women received me with songs of 
joy and congratulation; the young men adopted me a& 
their leader in every hazardous expedition ; and the elders- 
applauded me with such .expressions of esteem, as filled 
my ignorant heart with vanity and exultation. 

" But what was more agreeable to me than all the rest,, 
my father received me with transport, and, pressing me to 
his bosom with tears of joy, told me, that now he could 
die with pleasure, since I had exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations. * I,' said he, * have not lived inactive, or 
inglorious ; I have transfixed the tiger with my shafts ; 
I have, though alone, attacked in his rage the lion, the 
terror of the woods, the fiercest of animals; even the 
elephant has been compelled to turn his back, and fly 
before my javelin ; but never, in the ^ride of my youth and 
strength, did I achieve such an exploit as this.' He then 
went into his cabin, and brought forth the bow and fatal 
arrows which he was accustomed to use in the chase. 
• Take them, take them,' said he, * my son, and rescue my 
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weaker arm from a burthen which it is no longer destined 
to sustain. Age is now creeping on ; my blood begins to 
cool, my sinews slacken, and I am no longer equal to the 
task of supporting the elories of our race. That care shall 
now be thme ; and witn a firmer hand shalt thou hence- 
forth use these weapons against the beasts of the forest and 
the enemies of our country.' " 

Such was the account which the Negro gave to Tommy, 
in different conversations, of his birth and education. His 
curiosity was gratified with the recital, and his heart expanded 
in the same proportion that his knowledge improved. He 
reflected, with shame and contempt, upon the ridiculous pre- 
judices he had once entertained. He learned to consider all 
men as his brethren ; and the foolish distinctions which pride 
had formerlv suggested were gradually obliterated from his 
mind. Such a change in his sentiments rendered him more 
mild, more obliging, more engaging than ever ; he became 
the delight of all the family ; and Horry, although he had 
always loved him, now knew no limits to his affection. 

One day Tommy was surprised by an unexpected visit 
from his father, who met him with open arms, and told him 
that he was now come to take him back to his own house. 
'^ I have heard," said he, '' such an account of your present 
behaviour, that the past is entirely forgotten ; and I begin 
to glory in owning you for a son." He then embraced him 
with the transports of an affectionate father, who indulges 
the strongest sentiments of his heart, but sentiments he had 
long been forced to restrain. 

Tommv returned his father's caresses with genuine 
warmth, but with a degree of respect and humility he had 
once been little accustomed to use. " I will accompany you 
home. Sir," said he, " with the greatest readiness ; for 1 wish 
to see my mother, and hope to give her some satisfiiction 
by my future behaviour. You have both had too much to 
complain of in the past; and I am imworthy of such 
affectionate parents." Ho then turned his face aside, and 
ahed a tear of real humility and gratitude, which he instantly 
wiped away as unworthy the composure and fortitude of 
his new character. 
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. " But, Sir," added he, " I hope you will not ohject to my 
detaining you a little longer, while I return my acknow- 
ledgments to all the family, and take my leave of Harry." 
" Surely," said Mr. Merton, " you can entertain no douht 
on that subject; and, to give you every opportunity of 
discharging aU your duties to a fimuly to wtfch you owe 
80 much, I intend to take a dinner with Mr. Sandford, 
whom I now see coming home, and then to return with you 
in the evening." 

At this instant Parmer Sandford approached, and very 
respectfblly saluting Mr. Merton, invited him to walk in. 
But Mr. Merton, after returning his civility, drew him 
tiside, as if he had some private business to communicate. 
When they were alone, he made him every acknowledgment 
that gratitude could suggest ; " But words," added Mr. 
Merton, *' are very insufficient to return the fiivours I have 
received ; for it is to your excellent £unily, together with 
the virtuous Mr. Barlow, that I owe the preservation of my 
son. Let me, therefore, entreat you to accept of what this 
pocket-book contains, as a slight proof of mv sentiments ; 
and lay it out in whatever manner you please, for the 
advantage of your family." 

Mr. Sandford, who was a man both of sense and humour, 
took the book, and examining the inside, found that it 
<x)ntained bank notes to the amount of some hundred 
pounds. He then carefully shut it up again, and returning 
it to Mr. Merton, told him, that " he was infinitely obliged 
to him for the generosity which prompted him to such a 
princely act ; but, as to the present itself, he must not be 
offended if it was declined." Mr. Merton, still more asto- 
nished at such disinterestedness, pressed him with every argu- 
ment he could think of; he desired him to consider the state 
of his family ; his daughters unprovided for ; his son himself, 
vrith dispositions that might adorn a throne, brought up to 
labour ; and his own advancing age, which demanded ease 
and respite, and an increase of the conveniences of life. 

" And what," replied the honest farmer, " is it but these 
conveniences of life, that are the ruin of all the nation P 
When I was a young man. Master Merton (and that is near 
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forty yean ago), people in my condition thought of nothing 
but doing their duty to God and man, and labouring hard ; 
tliia brought down blessing upon their heads, and made 
them thrive in all their worldly concerns. When I was a 
boy, farmers did not lie droning in bed as they do now, till 
six or seren ; my father, I believe, was as good a judge of 
business as any in the neighbourhood, and turned as straight 
a furrow as any plouglmian in the county of Devon; that 
silver cup which 1 intend to have the honour of drinking 
your health out of to-day at dinner, that very cup was won 
by him at the great ploughing-match near Axminster. 
Well, my father used to say, that a &rmer* was not worth 
a &rthing who was not in the field by four ; and my poor 
dear mother, too, the best-tempered woman in the world, 
she always began milking exactly at five ; and if a single 
soul was to be found in bed aher four in the summer, 
you might have heard her from one end of the farm to the 
other. I would not disparage anybody, or anything, my 
eood sir, but those were times indeed; the women, then, 
knew something about the management of a house; it 
really was quite a pleasure to hear my poor mother lecture 
the servants ; and the men were indeed — pray, did you ever 
hear the story of father's being at Truro, and throwing the 
flEunous Cornish wrestler, Squinting Dick, the miner ? " 

Mr. Merton began to be convinced that, whatever other 
qualities good Mr. Sandford might have, he did not excel 
in brevity ; and therefore, endeavoured in still stronger 
terms to overcome the delicacy of the farmer, and prevail 
upon him to accept his present. 

But the good farmer pursued his point thus : " Thank 
you, thank you, my dear Sir, a thousand times, for your 
good-will ; but, as to the money, I must beg your pardon 
if I persist in refusing it. Formerly, Sir, as I was saying, 
we were all happy and healthy, and our affairs prospered, 
because we never thought about the conveniences of life ; 
now I hear of nothing else. One neighbour (for I will not 
mention names) brings his son up to go a shooting with 
gentlemen ; another sends his to market upon a blood-horse, 
with a plated bridle ; and then the girls, the girls !— there is 
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fine work indeed ! — Thej must have their hats and feathers, 
and riding habits ; but scarcely one of them can milk a 
cow, or chum, or bake, or do any one thing that is neces- 
sary in a family ; so that, unless the government will send 
them all to this new settlement which I have heard so much 
of, and bring us a cargo of plain, honest housewives, who 
have never been at boarding-schools, I cannot conceive how 
we formers are to get wives." 

Mr. Merton laughed very heartily at this saUy, and told 
him, that he would venture to assert it was not so at his 
house. ' " Not ^uite so bad, indeed," said the farmer ; " my 
wife was bred up under a notable mother ; and, though she 
must have her tea every afternoon, she is, in the main, a very 
good sort of woman. She has brought her daughters up a 
little better than< usual ; but I can assure you, she and I 
have had many a good argument upon the subject. Not 
but she approves tneir milking, spinning, and making them- 
selves useful; but she would fain have them genteel, 
Master Merton ; all women now are mad after gentility ; 
and, when once gentility begins, there is an end of in- 
dustry. Now, were they to hear of such a sum as you 
have generously offered, there would be no peace in the 
house. My wenches, instead of Deb and Kate, would be 
Miss Deborah and Miss Catherine ; in a little time, they 
must be sent to boarding-school, to learn French and 
music, and wriggling about the room. And, when they 
come back, who will boil the pot, or make the pudding, or 
sweep the house, or serve the pigs ?* Did you ever hear of 
Miss Juliana, or Miss Harriet, or Miss Carolina, doing 
such vulgar things ? " 

Mr. Merton was very much struck with the honest 
farmer's method of expressing himself, and could not help 
internally allowing the truth of his representations ; yet he 
still pressed him to accept his present, and reminded him of 
the improvement of his farm. 

" Thank you, a^in and again," replied the farmer ; " but 
the whole generation of the Sandfords have been brought up 
to labour with their own hands for these hundred years ; 
and during a]l that time there* has not been a dishonest 
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rirson, a gentleman, or a madman amongst us. And 
will not be the first to break the customs of the family, 
and perhaps bring down a curse on all our heads." 

Mr. Merton, feeling the justice of his coarse, but strong 
morality, was obliged, however reluctantly, to desist ; just 
then Mrs. Sandford came to invite them to dinner. 

After the cloth was removed, and Mr. Sandford had 
twice or thrice replenished his sUver mug, the only piece of 
finery in his house, little Harry came running in with so 
much ala<;rity and heedlessness that he tore Miss Deborah's 
best apron, and he had nearly precipitated Miss Catherine's 
new cap into the fire ; for which the young ladies and his 
mother rebuked him with some acririiony. But Harry, 
after begging pardon with his usual good-humour, cried, 
" Pather, lather, here is the prettiest team of horses, all 
matched, and of a colour, with new harness, the most 
complete I ever saw in my life, and they have stopped at 
our back-door, and the man says they are brought for you ! " 
Farmer Sandford was just then in the middle of his history 
of the ploughin^-match at Axminster ; but he started up, 
overset the table, and, making a hasty apology to Mjp. 
Merton,-ran out to see these wonderful horses. 

Presently he returned, in equal admiration with his son* 
" Master Merton," said he, " I did not think you had been 
so good a judge of a horse. They are the true Sufix^ 
Sorrels, the first breed of working horses in the kingdom, 
and these are some of the best of their kind." " Such as they 
are," answered Mr. Merton, " they are yours ; and I cannot 
think, after the obligations I am \mder to your family, 
that you will do me so great a displeasure as to refuse." 

Mr. Sandford stood for some time in mute astonishment ; 
but, at length, he was beginning the most civil speech ho 
could think of, to refuse so great a present ; wKen Tommy 
coming up, took him by the hand, and begged him not to 
deny to his father and himself the first favour they had ever 
asked. " Besides," said he, " this present is less to yourself 
than to Harry ; and surely, after having lived so long in 
your family, you ^vill not turn me out with disgrace, aa 
if I had misbehaved." Here Harry himself interposed 



and boBonght him to oblige Msster Meitou and bis lather. 
*' Were it any one e\ae, I would not bot a word," added he ; 
"but I know the generosity of Mr. Merton and the good- 
nesH of Master Tommy bo well, that tbey will receive more 
pleasure Irom giving, than you from taking the borBes; 
though I must confess, they are such as would do credit to 
anybody, and tbey beat fanner Xnowles's all to nothing, 
wluch nave long been reckoned the best team in all the 
couutry." 

This last reflection, joined with all that bad preceded, 
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orercune the delicacj^ of Mr. Sandford, and he at length 
cousented -to order the horaes to be led into hia stable. 

And now Mr. Merton, haying made the moet affectionate 
acknowledgments to all this worthy and happy^ family, 
among whom he did not forget the honest Black, whom he- 
he promised to provide for, summoned hia son to depart 
with him. Tommy arose, and with the eincereet gratitude, 
bade adieu to Harrj and all the rest. " I shall not be long 
without you," aaid he to Harry ; " tp your example I owe 
moat of the little good that I can boast ; you have taught 
me how much better it is to be ueefiil than rich or fine ; 
how mnch more amiable to be good than to be great. 
Should I ever be tempted to relapse, even for an instant, 
into an^ of my former habits, I will return hither for 
instruction, and I hope you will again receive me." Saying 
this, he shook his friend Sairj ^ectionately by the h^d^ 
and, with watery eyes, accompanied hia father home. 
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